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FLIGHT ERRANTS. 


I, THE MAKING OF A PILOT. 


BY ‘* CONTACT.” 


ARE yousane, healthy, sound 
of nerve, and verging upon 
Army age? If so, I submit 
the herewith advice in all sin- 
cerity—become an Air Service 
pilot. Have you a soulful 
craving for some ambushed 
job that will allow you to 
wear a protective uniform? 
If so, for Heaven’s sake pass 
on; your uncle, the retired 
General, will no doubt find 
you something unstrenuous in 
one of the commandeered 
hotels, 

For an average boy there 
can be no more satisfactory 
duty, ne more interesting 
work, than war-flying; and I 
speak not as the Soribes, but 
as one having authority. It 
is the most adventurous, the 
most individual, and probably 
the most varied branch of 
combatant service. Also, it 
includes many thousands of 
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good fellows and not many 
dubious ones. And I should 
say that the Air Service 
wraps less red tape round 
its personnel than does any 
other State department. 

The inevitable “but” at- 
tending these attractions is 
that, to become an efficient 
War pilot, you must live for 
the work and for nothing else. 
Priscilla, your bank account, 
the home, the theatre, books, 
cards, your tame dog — all 
these should be quite seeond- 
ary concerns until you are 
fully trained. Hew else can 
yeu cram into a month or 
two the mastery of many 
technical subjects which under 
normal conditions would need 
a year or two? 

Wherefore it is not to be 
wondered at that Air pilots 
seem a race apart, endlessly 
talking air talk, endlessly 
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Swapping air yarns whenever 
two or three of them for- 
gather. This encroachment of 
shop interest into private life 
has created a type—the Air- 
man—out of each and every 
material whence officer-power 
is drawn. Subalterns from 
other arms, men who have 
fought in the ranks, men from 
five continents and umpteen 
colonies, public-school boys, ex- 
professional men, ex-students, 
ex-farmers, ex-clerks, even & 


few stray litteratooers and ac- 


tors—nowadays all these may 
be found wearing the mater- 
nity jacket of the R.F.C. Yet 
so engrossed are they with 
matters aeronautic, that in the 
Mess of a training squadron 
age and accent are the only 


signposts to its members’ 
diverse pasts. For the rest, 
former interests are side- 


tracked by fiying. Which is 
as it should be. 

What is the secret of this 
sameness of outlook among 
people otherwise so different ? 
The absorbing quality of fy- 
ing in general and war-flying 
in particular, and the need 
of intensive concentration on 
the many subjects that be- 
long to war- flying. From 
the time when the fledgling 
cadet begins his technical 
studies to the time when, as 
a Temporary Second Lieu- 
tenant, he gets his warrant 
for France, he grows more 
and more aviation-centred, un- 
til at length he becomes the 
Compleat Pilot. 

If the subject interests you, 
friend the reader, I will as- 
sume you to be an aspirant 
for Wings, and will show you 
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the path to be travelled in the 
making of a pilot. Long ago 
the Flying Corps discarded the | 
ridiculous system of taking 
eighteen-year-old boys as offi- 
cers when they scarcely knew 
how to salute. First, then, as 
a white-banded private, a 
cadet school will teach you 
such necessary matters as dis- 
cipline, drill, the elements of 
military law, Army organisa- 
tion, and some idea of the 
behaviour required by officer- 
tradition and the Assistant 
Provost - Marshals. At this 
stage you may be bored, but 
you must not show it, for in 
the Flying Corps nobody under 
the rank of Squadron Com- 
mander is allowed to appear 
blasé, 

The next stage—a School of 
Military Aeronautics — allows 
no time for boredom. There 
you must masticate a good 
working knowledge of a dozen 
highly technical subjects and 
pass creditably in each of 
them, First and foremost— 
engines, which are far and 
away the most important part 
of aircraft. Put a modern type 
of engine in an old-fashioned 
aeroplane and you will probably 
get excellent performances. Put 
an old-fashioned type of engine 
in one of the most modern aero- 
planes and you will get poor 
performances. First-rate types 
of seroplane there are in 
plenty; first-rate types of 
engines few. It is not too 
much to say that two-thirds 
of the difficulty of aircraft 
production concerns itself with 
aero engines. Therefore, 4& 
pilot must have a_ perfect 
understanding of the engines 
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he is likely to use, and a plu- 
perfect understanding of how 
to keep them in good work- 
ing order. 

Now, unless you have been 
an engineer of sorts, you 
probably know as little about 
internal combustion engines as 
I did before the R.F.C. took 
me in hand—which is to say, 
you have a vague notion of 
their methods of generating 
power, and, from dabbling in 
motor-cars, you can tell which 
is and which is not the mag- 
neto, the carburetter, a cylinder, 
a piston, and a sparking-plug. 
Listen carefully to the lectures, 
then, and find out how much 
there is to learn. Open your 
text-books and read hard; also 
make pretty drawings in colour 
of such things as thrust-boxes 
and oil-pumps. Above all, 
take your coat off and dis- 
mantle and assemble specimen 
engines in the workshops, Your 
hands may get dirtied in the 
process, but is there not a 
manicurist in the High Street ? 
And if, after a few weeks at 
the S.M.A., you can take any 
one of the eight or nine engines 
used on active service and reel 
off full details of its cycle of 
operations, oil supply, thrust 
transmission, valve timing, 
magneto timing, petrol sup- 
ply and consumption; if, in 
addition, you can discourse 
light - heartedly about valves, 
obturator rings, engine drive- 
wheels, ball-races, air intake 
and carburation, you will 
satisfy the examiners. If not, 
try again. 

Next in importance comes 
the rigging of aeroplanes. As 
it is likely that one day your 
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life will depend on the strength 
of a flying wire, or even of a 
turnbuckle, you may as well 
learn all you can of the subject. 
With rigging is bound up the 
Theory of Flight; and to this 
also you must be introduced if 
you are to trust a machine 
and realise why it flies. No, 
madam, the engine does not 
pull the aeroplane off the 
ground, neither is the pro- 
peller used to keep the pilot 
cool, nor can an aeroplane 
stand still in the air—at least 
not for longer than a fraction 
of a second. How, then, is 
heavier - than - air flight ob- 
tained? To grasp the com- 
plete theory, you must know 
something of camber, angles of 
incidence, thrust, and the dear 
old lift-drift ratio. And how 
has heavier-than-air flight been 
brought toits present standard 
of speed, climb, and safety? 
Study the inter-relations of 
wing-surface, high and low 
aspect ratios, stagger, dihedral, 
and stream-line; and pay a 
tribute to the designers, And, 
unless you have the technical 
instinct, I would advise you 
not to begin with text-books 
in expertese which you would 
fail to understand, but to read 
from cover to cover that excel- 
lently simple work by Captain 
Barber, R.F.C., one of the 
pioneers of aircraft construc- 
tion, ‘The Aeroplane Speaks,’ 

The technical school likewise 
teaches you much that is worth 
knowing about bombs and 
bomb-dropping, serial photo- 
graphy, cross-country flying, 
instruments, meteorology, ma- 
chine-guns, wireless telegraphy, 
co-operation between aircraft 
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and infantry, and artillery ob- 
servation, As an instance of 
the thoroughness applied to 
the instruction ef each of these 
matters, I will deal with the 
last-named. Spotting for the 
guns is languaged by code- 
letters, which are wirelessed 
from the air and ground- 
stripped frem the battery posi- 
tions. To begin with, there- 
fore, you must learn by heart 
all signals which may be em- 
ployed. 

At length come the written 
tests, reminiscent in their pro- 
cedure of a University or Civil 
Service examination. The 
questions being technical, it is 
advisable te give guesswork 
the go-bye when dealing with 
them. Otherwise, you may 
join the immortals who in the 
various examinations made 
such weird statements as that 
high aspect ratio was the view 
of a plane surface as seen from 
a high aspect above it, or that 
the valves of a rotary engine 
opened by centrifugal force. 
These answers were surpassed 
by that of a Canadian who, 
asked what he would do if 
enemy craft “sat on his tail,” 
took the figurative phrase 
literally, and said the tail 
would probably fly off and his 
machine nose-dive into the 
ground. Replies even more 
wonderful were semetimes 
given in the old days of oral 
examination. I remember one 
man whe knew the action of 
a certain bemb, but never 
could call to mind the names 
of its various parts. Ordered 
to describe the explosion, he 
said something like this :— 

“The rush of air turns these 
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little jiggers, which unserews 
the top of that little chap, 
The needle arrangement here 
is thus allowed to fall flop on 
to this beggar, which ignites 
some sort of a powder, which 
sets off the fuse. The ex- 
plosion is delayed for a second 
or so by that little fellow, and 
then finds its way to this 
bloke, whieh is called the 
detonator, I believe. The de- 
tonater thing stretches down 
into the main body of the 
bomb and stirs up that ex- 
plosive stuff there, and the 
whole caboodle bursts out- 
wards,” 

“Ve-ry interesting,” said the 
examiner; ‘and what exactly 
is that explosive stuff there?” 

“’Fraid I’ve forgotten the 
name for the moment, but it’s 
something ending in—‘ite,’” 

“Troglodyte?” earnestly sug- 
gested the examiner. 

“That's the stuff.” 

Such answers bring joy to 
the examiners, but they will 
not help you to pass from 
technical work te the more 
interesting instruction in act- 
ual flying. When you do this, 
you discard your white band, 
become a Temporary Second 
Lieutenant, and associate with 
officer-pupils who have trans- 
ferred from other branches of 
the Army. Also, you are re- 
ferred to as a “Hun,” which 
is a term of scorn applied by 
qualified pilots to their un- 
winged juniors. 

On tlie first fine morning 
after arrival at the aerodrome, 
you are introduced to the 
Jabberwock -like bus known 
officially as a Maurice Farman 
and unofficially as a Rumpety 
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—unless the squadron uses the 
D.H. 6, a more modern type of 
training bus, sometimes called 
“Hopping Herbert.” Squeez- 
ing through a dozen wires, you 
climb into the nacelle and sit 
down on the front stool. Fac- 
ing you is the handlebar-like 
joystick (“control-lever” is the 
disregarded official word) used 
on Rumpeties, and ready te 
your feet are the rudder-bars. 
The real thing at last, you 
think, while the instructor ex- 
plains the nermal use of these 
controls, 

But it is by no means the 
real thing, as you will discover 
when you begin flying the 
faster craft. All you do on 
Rumpeties is to wander round 
and round the aerodrome at 
the height of a few hundred 
feet. As a start, you perform 
dual control with the instruc- 
ter, who corrects your faults, 
and whose presence is a com- 
forting insurance against acci- 
dent, Very soon—for ordinary 
flying is an easy business— 
you can master a machine in 
the air with fair success, and 
the instruetor shows his con- 
fidence by placing both hands 
on your shoulders to underline 
the fact that the controls are 
wholly yours. Make a mistake, 
however, and down go his 
hands on to the joystick in 
double-quick time. But you 
find the problem of landing 
more difficult ; in fact, landing 
is far harder than actual flying. 
The theory is to glide down, 
with engine shut off, at an 
angle a little steeper than 
just steep enough te maintain 
flying speed, to flatten out 
gradually a few feet above the 
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ground, to touch earth very 
gently, and to run along for a 
short distance before pulling 
up. In the case of a beginner, 
what generally happens is that 
he flattens out too soon or too 
late, or too much or not enough, 
and in any case bumps, bumps, 
bumps over the grass in 
series of hops. 

However, one day, after a 
few satisfactory landings, the 
instructor jumps out and 
says— 

“Off you go for your first 
solo. Keep calm, don’t crash, 
and God bless you.” 

You repeat solemnly the 
ritual words of the mechanic 
at the propeller :— 

“Switeh off, petrol on, suck 
in.” 

‘*‘Contaxer!” the mechanic 
continues. 

“Contact!” you reply, and 
with the threttle-back roar of 
the Renault, your ordeal has 
begun. Run your engine full 
out for a few seconds as a test, 
then throttle back again, and 
wave your hand to the me- 
chanics holding the wing-tips. 
The ehocks are pulled clear, 
and, gingerly enough, you taxi 
the Rumpety to a convenient 
spot for taking off from the 
ground, Having drawn a deep 
breath, you open the engine 
full out, gently hold down the 
machine's nose, and race into 
the wind. Now yeu have at- 
tained fiying speed, so pull the 
joystick toward you ever so 
slightly, The jerking motion 
gives place to a pleasant calm, 
and—you are in the air, with 
nobody to help you. Youcon- 
tinue to: climb, and find your- 
self above the wood at the far 
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end of the aerodrome. The 
controls begin to feel slack ; 
80, remembering that the 
dread “stalling point” will be 
reached if the machine climbs 
at under thirty miles an hour, 
you push forward the joystick 
very hastily. Too hastily, for 
the trees seem to be rushing 
towards you. If the machine 
goes down at more than ninety 
it will be in a nose-dive, so 
back with the joystick again. 
All of which teaches that 
heavy-headedness is as much 
to be avoided in flying as in 
diplomacy and burglary. 

At 300 feet you are outside 
the aerodrome and may turn. 
Suddenly the air slaps your 
face—a side-slip evidently. 
Not enough rudder, so get 
level and begin another turn. 
Not enough bank this time, 
and you swing round, more 
than turn round, However, 
you are travelling in the re- 
quired direetion. The sheds 
appear tiny and remote as you 
approach, and the trees behind 
them look like weeds. And 
you feel very lonely. Perhaps 
the Tanks would have suited 
you better, after all? And 
why should your mind be so 
clear on the point that the 
coffin is placed on a gun- 
carriage at a military funeral? 
And you have a queer idea that 
the bus will do what it pleases, 
without reference to yourself. 
As it is lurching to the left, on 
encountering a “bump” you 
can put this theory to the test. 
Over to the right with the joy- 
stick; and you are reassured. 
The Rumpety goes along, level 
once more, though pointing a 
little outwards from the aero- 
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drome. A slight kick of the 
rudder cures this deviation and 
you are in line with the sheds. 

You are tempted to turn into 
the wind and land. But the 
orders are to do two circuits, 
so keep calm and make for the 
corner of the aerodrome before 
turning. Half-way round the 
second circuit your confidence 
reasserts itself, and your turns 
are almost faultless, with just 
the right amount of rudder 
and bank. At last you are in 
@ position to come down. You 
choose a patch of ground clear 
of other machines, stuff the 
nose down, pull back the 
throttle, and, with another 
deep breath, start to glide, 
Likely enough, the bugbear of 
a possible “stall” makes you 
bring the bus down rather too 
fast. Now flatten out, for you 
are close to the ground, Too 
much, The nose is going up— 
push the stick forward again. 
Bump! You have hit the 
grass and bounced back again. 
Bump! more gently. Another 
slight hop, and you taxi over 
solid earth. Not a disastrous 
landing, but certainly not 4 
good one, 

You open out the throttle 
and try again. This time you 
feel confident from the start— 
rather over-confident, if any- 
thing. The cirouit is accom- 
plished without undue thrills, 
after which you glide down 
and make a really smooth land- 
ing. Very pleased with life, 
you taxi towards the sheds. 

“Not so bad,” says the 
flight commander; “but don’t 
imagine you're what the papers 
call an intrepid birdman. Run 
along te the machine-gun class.” 
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During the next few days of 
fine weather you make further 
exciting cironits of the aero- 
drome on such Rumpeties as 
remain uncrashed, and each 
trip makes you feel more at 
home. Spare time is deveted 
to artillery observation, sig- 
nalling on the “buzzer” and 
the Vickers and Lewis guna. 
At length, when you feel quite 
comfortable in the air and have 
managed to perform a few such 
simple evolutions as S-turns, 
spirals, and figure 8’s, you are 
labelled for transmission to a 
School of Higher Instruction, 

On this transfer depends 
your future work at the Front. 
You may go to a squadron 
preparing pilots for the two- 
seaters that observe for artil- 
lery and perform “contact 
patrol” with the infantry; 
you may find yourself booked 
for the faster two-seaters, in 
which case your jobs will in- 
clude reconnaissance, photo- 
graphy, possibly bomb-drop- 
ping, and certainly plenty of 
fighting; you may be set to fly 
the special craft which carry 
out light bomb raids; or, if you 
are light-handed and seem 
likely to make a good fighting 
pilot, you are trained for the 
fast single-seater scouts, on 
which your purpose in life will 
be to attack Hun airoraft 
wherever you see them and, 
from low altitudes, to loose 
machine-gun bullets and small 
bombs at enemy troops and 
positions. In any case, your 
specialised training is syste- 
matic, intelligent, and thor- 
oughly efficient. As it was 
once my fretful lot to be 
a Scout Instructor, I will 
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deal in particular with that 
branch, 

For the first week or two 
at the advanced school you are 
still very much of a ‘ Hun.” 
The instructors, winged and 
perhaps decorated, sit apart 
from you in Mess at the staff 
table, Possibly some of the 
“Huns” with you are senior 
in rank to some of the in- 
structors, and have seen more 
active service. Nevertheless, 
they are “Huns,” and as such 
may be gorily told-off by one- 
pipped pilots proficient enough 
to instruct. It is the only 
workable method, and a sense 
of humour is a great asset to 
the seasoned “Hun.” Another 
thing that helps you to remain 
decently humble is the dis- 
covery that as yet you know 
nothing about real flying. The 
“tractor” in which you are 
now taken up is very differ- 
ent from the lumbering old 
“pusher” Rumpety. Prob- 
ably it is an Avro with Mono- 
souparpe engine—to my mind 
the best type of instructional 
aeroplane in existence. At a 
suitable height the instructor 
waggles the joystick, as signal 
that he wants you to take 
control. The bus noses to the 
left, You kick the right-hand 
rudder-bar, much as you would 
have done on a Maurice Far- 
man, and the machine swings 
round to the right instantane- 
ously, almost in a flat spin. 
The instructor taps the stick 
twice, thus ordering a turn. 
You yank the joystick over 
and put on plenty of rudder, 
again after the Rumpety 
fashion, and the Avro leans 
sideways vertically, its nose 
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slipping downward the while. 
The instructor normalises the 
controls, shouts forcibly that 
your movements are like those 
ef a cart-horse, and demon- 
strates the importance of being 
light -handed and _sensitive- 
footed. Indeed, flying is in 
this respect like bob-sleighing, 
or driving a fast car, or riding 
a@ soft- mouthed horse. By 
reason of their sense of touch 
and their tried nerve, men 
who have hunted a good deal, 
or driven racing-cars, almost 
invariably make good pilots. 
Nevertheless, by now you 
have the flying sense, and 
before long you should be 
fit for solo trips on Avros 
and other higher training- 
machines, If you are wise, 
you begin to practise “stunt- 
ing” at this stage. Flying 
level round and round an 
aerodrome is not of mueh 
value, for in France your life 
will depend times out of 
number on aerobatics, Throw 
the machine about, then, in 
every possible way. There is 
not a single position, ordinary 
or extraordinary, from which, 
given a thousand feet of height, 
an aeroplane cannot be brought 
back to the level with the 
greatest of ease, First of all, 
the vertical (or split-“ air”) 
turn must be mastered. In 
this, with the bus banking 
vertically to one side, the 
rudder and elevator exchange 
functions, and should be treated 
accordingly. Once the habit of 
split-“air” turns is acquired, 
you will seldom use any other 
kind. Next eomes the side- 
slip, which is easy enough, 
and will be useful when at 
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close quarters with Archie 
shells or hostile eraft. The 
climbing turn, and its first 
cousin the “Immelman,” are 
also well worth practice. Then 
there is the most famous of all 
stunts—the leop. It is quite 
easy, but one’s nerve needs 
screwing up to high tension 
before the first attempt, much 
as in the case of a high dive 
into water. To prepare for a 
loop increased speed is neces- 
sary, so hold down the nose 
of the machine for a second. 
Now pull back the joystick, 
not too roughly, until it is 
pressing against your tummy. 
Nose first, the bus shoots up- 
ward, revelves on to its back, 
hangs there for a fraction of a 
second, falls down in a straight 
nose-dive, and flattens out to 
the level. If you have con- 
fidence in your safety-belt, the 
sensation of a first loop will 
not be very striking, except 
that the gréund looks strange 
from upside-down. 

A useful manceuvre, which 
has allowed many a badly- 
damaged machine to escape 
from enemies, is the spinning 
nose-dive. You shut off the 
engine and, holding the joy- 
stick well back, put on full 
rudder to right or left. The 
bus heels over steeply to which- 
ever side you have ruddered, 
and twists downwards, spin- 
ning like a log in a whirlpool. 
Yon may get giddy and lose 
the sense of direction amid the 
toplike turns, but the machine 
can always be brought into an 
ordinary nose-dive by central- 
ising the controls, 

Another stunt worth culti- 
vating for use in a fight is the 
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roll, or sideways loop, wing- 
tip over wing-tip. On many 
machines it can be continued 
for several revolutions without 
a stop, All these aerobatics, 
with others in the aerial bag of 
tricks, are essential if you want 
to make a successful fighting 
pilot. 

At about this period you 
may have your first crash—an 
event which, sooner or later, 
happens toevery pilot. Likely 
enough it occurs through a 
flat turn near the ground, or 
through drifting sideways as 
you flatten out of a glide. The 
wheels hit earth in a transverse 
direction, or perhaps the bus 
topples on to one wing, per- 
haps it tilts forward and stands 
on its nose, perhaps the under- 
carriage gives. In any event, 
you pull up jerkily in an un- 
natural position, are bruised, or 
at any rate shaken, for several 
days after the unpleasant ex- 
planation with your flight 
commander. But—in future, 
you will realise the hardness of 
the ground and take good care 
not to glide in with drift. To 
many, a mild erash is the best 
preventive of carelessness and 
over-confidence, 

Another turning- point of 
your air career is the first long 
cross-country flight. Already, 
in trips around the aerodrome, 
you have accustomed yourself 
to reading the groundscape- 
mosaic, as seen from a few 
thousand feet. Now, on a 60- 
mile tour, to include landings 
at a couple of aerodromes other 
than your own, you are initi- 
ated into finding the way by 
map and compass. The journey 
teaches you the guide value to 
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an airman of railways, rivers, 
canals, and roads, and of the 
shape of woods and lakes in 
reference to map - bearings. 
Also, from beginning to end of 
it, you should make a study of 
the near-by fields, so as to be 
ready for a possible forced 
landing. If such a misfortune 
happens, choose the largest and 
smoothest meadow, find out 
the exact wind-direction, and 
allow yourself plenty of space 
when touching earth. After- 
wards, anything may ocour 
while you wait for assistance. 

Forced landings have been 
responsible for all sorts of hap- 
penings to pilots, from mar- 
riage to pneumonia, Once, 
when my engine conked, I 
landed on a lawn near a big 
house. Two middle-aged men, 
complete with buttonholes and 
gaiters, arrived. I asked after 
the nearest telephone. One 
man turned his back and left 
without a word, but clearly the 
other ene was anxious to help. 
He removed his hat, bowed 
with distinction, scratched his 
head, and said— 

“Thank you—I mean to say, 
Goed merning. You can ’phone 
from the village church, I 
think.” 

“The village church?”— 
myself, ineredulously. 

“‘Yes, I think you can ’phone 
from the chureh.” 

We remained looking at 
each other in puzzled man- 
ner, until a white-faced girl 
approached, accompanied by a 
nurse, The man became con- 
fidential and clutched my arm. 

“You see that lady?” he 
half whispered. 

“Yes.” 
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“She's a duke’s daughter.” 

‘* Indeed ?” 

“Yes. Her intended broke 
off the engagement, and this 
so affected the poor girl’s 
brain that she became one 
of us.” 

I had landed in the grounds 
of a private lunatic asylum! 
The engine repaired, I waved 
to the small crowd as the 
machine rose from the lawn. 
The duke’s daughter was 
haughtily unresponsive, but 
the church telephonist again 
removed his hat and bowed 
with distinction. 

What usually follows a 
forced landing is something 
of this sort, You send for a 
local policeman, Regular or 
Special, to guard the machine 
while you telephone. A small 
boy arrives, and asks when the 
airyplane came down, Mister? 
A small girl arrives, and asks 
when the airyplane is going 
up, Mister? A farm labourer 
arrives, and tells you how 
the Zeppelins passed over the 
village, five months ago. Many 
more boys and girls arrive, 
and ask when the airyplane 
is going up, Mister? The 
policeman arrives, receives in- 
structions not to let anybody 
write his name on the planes 
or touch the machine, and 
tells you how the Zeppelins 
passed over the village, five 
months ago. Amid a quick 
fire of questions from small 
boys, you walk to the Post 
Office, telephone for mechanics, 
and walk back again. The 
crowd is now much bigger, 
and grows every minute. Men, 
women, and babies of every 
age visit you by bicycle, trap, 








cart, motor-car, wheeled-chair, 
perambulator, and foot. Scores 
of children continue to spring 
from nowhere in particular, 
until it becomes evident that 
the birth-rate problem would 
cease to exist if all parents 
did their duty to the same ex- 
tent as the village elders, The 
small boys dodge under the 
planes, try to finger wing- 
tips, elevator- wires, and en- 
gine, and ask what makes 
the propeller go round, and 


_whether you have dropped 


bombs on Germany, and, 
above all, when the airyplane 
is going up, Mister? 

And you decide that, after 
all, Herod wasn’t a bad sort 
of chap. 

Between flights you must 
sandwich attendance at ground- 
classes in various side-lines of 
war-fiying. Each day lec- 
tures are given by experts on 
some such subject as aerial 
fighting, formation - flying, 
bomb-dropping, reconnaissance, 
contact patrol, artillery ob- 
servation, and the use of 
machine-guns. Having note- 
booked and learned a good 
deal of these matters, all that 
remains to be done before 
qualifying for a notice in 
the ‘Gazette’ as “Flying 
Officer” is to pilot a type 
of seroplane used on active 
service. 

But this graduation does 
not include a right to wear 
the winged badge of a pilot. 
Various final tests in the air 
have to be passed. The two- 
seater pilots must wireless 
down accurate corrections of 
an artillery shot; must drop 
flares at ground targets, the 
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line of descent being recorded 
as that of a bomb; must read 
signals from the ground as 
though in co-operation with 
infantry; and must take suc- 
cessful photography. For you, 
as a scout pilot, the important 
tests are formation-flying and 
fighting tactics. 

In France, if you de not 
habitually keep close to the 
rest of the patrol, sooner or 
later some concealed Boche 
scouts will pounce, cut you off, 
and maybe shoot you down. 
Flying in good formation 
needs plenty of practice, The 
surrounding machines look 
nearer than they really are, 
and an ungrounded fear of 
collision tends to keep you too 
far away from them. Also, 
the engines must be throttled 
back and forward exactly the 
right amount; otherwise you 
lag behind, or get in somebody 
else’s line of flight. When 
turning in mass, the inner 
machines have a very small 
radius of movement, and their 
pilots must throttle down 
almost to stalling-point, while 
the machines on the far side 
are obliged to swerve in large 
radius at a greatly increased 
speed, These difficulties must 
be definitely overcome, for if 
you cannot keep close forma- 
tion unconsciously, you will 
waste valuable attention that 
should be devoted to searching 
for Huns. 

As a scout pilot your most 
important branch of training 
is aerial fighting. The pro- 
fessors of this expert science 
are men who have themselves 
fought over the lines for many 
months. From time to time 
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they pay a “refresher” visit 
to France, where they fly with 
@ scout squadron, and pick up 
the latest developments in air 
tactics. 

The fighting instructor 
makes an appointment with 
you at, say, 3000 feet above 
the large wood bordering the 
aerodrome. The two machines 
approach in mimic attack, and 
it is the pupil’s aim to reach 
a “blind” spot in relation to 
the hostile craft—that is to 
Say, @ position whence he can 
fire effectively without being 
fired at in return. All your 
skill at “stunting” is needed, 
for during an aeroplane scrap 
the machines twist, swerve, 
and roll round each other in 
delirium tremens manner. 
Straight flying is worse than 
useless, for it makes you an 
easy target; whereas if the 
movement be continuously er- 
ratio, accurate aim by your 
opponent becomes impossible. 
And if, during the sham fight, 
you lose sight of the instructor, 
stunt like the devil until you 
pick him up; most likely he is 
in a “blind spot” just under- 
neath your tailplane, counting 
the rounds he might have 
plugged into you. 

Finally, all pilots, no matter 
what their branch of work, 
go to a School of Aerial Gun- 
nery. Here you not only learn 
everything that can be taught 
about the weapons which will 


mean life or death to you, but 


you are given ingenious op- 
portunity for firing them. To 
begin with, the usual ground 
practices are carried out, as 
in the dase of infantry. After- 
wards the pupil shoots at 
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aeroplane targets, stationary 
and disappearing, taking aim 
through the special deflection- 
sights by means of which 
allowance is made for speed 
and direction. Next come 
various side-lines, sportive but 
useful, such as firing at bal- 
loons and clay pigeons, firing 
from swinging trollies that 
travel along narrow - gauge 
rails, and firing from suspended 
cars that travel along over- 
head wires, To round off the 


course, the pilots use their. 


machine-guns in the air, firing 
from the different types of 
machine, both at targets on 
the ground and at tow-targets 
trailed behind another aero- 
plane. If, after a complete 
course at the School of Aerial 
Gunnery, you cannot doctor 
Vickers and Lewis guns and 
shoot fairly well with both 
of them, something is wrong 
with your intelligence or your 
eyesight. 

At last you have passed 
every test that divides the 
“Hun” from the pukka Ser- 
vice pilot. And, looking back, 
I think you will admit that, 
though the work seemed stren- 
uous at times, it was intensely 
interesting. Get the nearest 
tailor to sew wings on your 
tunic before you visit town 
on overseas leave. And if 
you are so minded during the 
limited time allowed, you may 
renew the lost threads of your 
lighter interests — Priscilla, 
your bank account, the home, 
the theatre, books, cards, your 
tame dog. For the rest, any 
day may mean au revoir to 
them, as you settle down in 
the boat-train from Victoria, 
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If, however, you are kept in 
England for a while longer, 
grab at every opportunity for 
flying ; throw the bus about as 
if it were Cinquevalli’s cannon- 
ball, and practise cross-country 
flying at low altitudes, stunting 
the while like blazes. This last 
may waken old gentlemen from 
their countryside slumbers, so 
that they write protesting 
letters to ‘The Times’ about 
“dangerous and unnecessary 
antics of young airmen.” But 
don’t mind that; you, not they, 
will have to fly a few hundred 
feet above enemy country, 
dodging machine-gun bullets 
and flaming onions. 

And so, by way of finishing- 
off practice in France, to daily 
meetings with German aero- 
planes and Archibald’s anti- 
aircraft devilries. May the 
gods protect you! 

My history of the making of 
a war pilot is necessarily in- 
complete, but it is enough to 
show what an efficient system 
of training has been evolved by 
the Air Service. Moreover, it 
springs from impressions of 
training gathered in 1917. 
Since then the system, sensitive 
to the ever-changing character 
of war in the air, has been 
speeded up by reorganisation. 
It is eperating at scores of 
aerodromes and depéts in 
Great Britain and at dozens 
more in the Colonies and De- 
pendencies, and it is responsible 
for the production of many 
thousand pilots each year. 

The most important of the 
recent developments in training 
is the R.F.C. School of Special 
Flying, the methods of which 
are being widely copied by 
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other schools. These methods 
may well revolutionise the 
teaching of aviation. Flying, 
still in its childhood, has since 
babyhood been afflicted with 
growing pains, the most 
troublesome of them being a 
certain indefiniteness in blend- 
ing theory with practice. For 
example, new pilots know by 
experience the effect on an 
aeroplane of all actions by the 
centrols; but comparatively 
few of them could explain 
exactly what is performed by 
each conjunction of movements 
by the rudder, elevator, and 
ailerons. Which is regrettable, 
for a clearer understanding 
gives added confidence and pre- 
vents liberties with the factor 
of. safety. 

Recognising that existing 
methods of instruction in avi- 
ation were more or less hap- 
hazard, an officer evolved a 
scheme whereby a pupil’s intro- 
duction to the air would be both 
scientific and practical. He 
analysed the principles of flight 
in relation to their bearing on 
aeroplane controls ; reduced the 
analysis to the plainest of for- 
mule; translated the formule 
into “patter” easy of remem- 
branee by the dullest brain; 
and divided and subdivided the 
patter into a series of simple 
lessons to be given and demon- 
strated while flying. The sys- 
tem produced extraordinary re- 
sults, and it is now leavening 
the whole of the Air Serviee. 
Many pilots with hundreds of 
hours over enemy country to 
their credit studied the new 
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methods during the same course 
as myself, and each one owned 
that hitherto his understanding 
of aviation had been incom- 
plete. This plan has been 
entirely successful. Fer one 
thing, it has proved elementary 
instruction on such archaic 
buses as the Maurice Farman 
te be superfluous. The 8.S.F. 
“Huns” begin en Avros, and 
on them learn the graduated 
‘patter ” while in the air with 
an instructor. The various 
“stunts” are likewise analysed 
and demonstrated by the in- 
structors, so that a number of 
pupils have actually looped the 
loop and performed voluntary 
spinning nose-dives during a 
first solo flight. 

It is obvious that such high 
standards of training for war 
aviation will constitute a valu- 
able foundation for after-the- 
war aviation, though the most 
difficult subjects in the making 
of a war pilot are those dealing 
with the special requirements 
of active service. Aviation, 
merely as a means of getting 
from one place to another, is a 
simple matter. It is not gener- 
ally realised that ordinary fly- 
ing is as easy as ordinary 
motoring, and nearly as safe. 
Wherefore, when the inven- 
tors turn their attention from 
war requirements to surmount- 
ing the obstacles of expense, 
weather, and comparative 
risk, and when tens of thou- 


sands ef ex-war pilots become 


peace pilots, the age ef uni- 
versal flight should not be 
distant. 








THE WHISTLE. 


I, PAST HISTORY. 


Mr HOWARD'S appearance 
in our midst was something of 
a mystery. I say appearance, 
because “arrival” would be 
altogether too definite and too 
ordinary a word to describe 
the strange way in which we 
became aware of this remark- 
able personality, and realised 
that unconsciously, as it were, 
he had become one of our 
inmost circle. That was in 
itself rather a remarkable per- 
formance for a stranger. 

I must explain. I suppose 
most remote country districts 
have that inmost circle—ex- 
clusive, rather narrow-minded 
and jealous if you like, but, 
always provided you are one 
of the circle, very good fun 
and very pleasant company. 
Our circle of friends was very 
much as others of the same 
kind I suppose, but if anything 
rather more forbidding to the 
stranger: a collection of a few 
families living in big houses 
not very near each other: 
men and women who had been 
children together, gone to 
parties together, and who now 
hunted together, danced to- 
gether, played tennis together, 
and generally married each 
other: indeed we were mostly 
cousins, good friends in spite 
of some bickering, and with a 
small world quite sufficient for 
our enjoyment. 

There was only one big 
house in the neighbourhood 
which contributed nothing to 


our happy family. Long 
Combe was a famous house 
among antiquaries, Like so 
many old English houses it 
was & monument of many 
ages, an illustration, in wood 
and stone and brick, of the 
customs and thoughts of suc- 
ceeding generations, from the 
days of the third Edward— 
the narrow stone passages and 
the great kitchen—to the 
Tudor hall, the Elizabethan 
front and the graceful brick 
chimney-stacks, and the carved 
staircase of the Restoration. 
There was & more modern 
wing decorated by Adam: and 
an Italian garden and loggia, 
which dated from the time 
when Sir Francis Joyce in the 
eighteenth oentury returned 
from the Continent with new 
ideas of art and decoration, 
and a@ mixed company of 
Italian advisers. 

From that time Long Combe 
had ceased to grow: Sir 
Francis’ foreign friends, his 
harebrained schemes and 
prodigal expenditure over ter- 
races and colonnades and arti- 
ficial lakes, his mad . pursuit of 
all that might masquerade as 
Art, and last, but not least, 
his taste for the best wine and 
plenty of it, had crippled Long 
Combe and the family of Joyce 
for good and all, and prema- 
turely closed a very fascinating 
tale of English history. 

The Joyces indeed had re- 
mained at Long Combe; but 
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that is about all that can be 
said. They had maintained 
themselves with difficulty: the 
timber was cut down and sold 
—old Sir Francis’ lime avenue 
was the last to go, that was in 
1820—then gradually the land 
went; first, the outlying farms, 
and then as need grew press- 
ing, more and more passed out 
of their hands till only the 
Park remained. The art trea- 
sures had been disposed of 
secretly—or not in the open 
market—but most of Sir 
Francis’ collection had gradu- 
ally dribbled away—pictures, 
furniture, china—and by the 
time old John Joyce, the last 
Joyce at Long Combe, began 
to look round for something 
with which to raise the wind, 
there was nothing left, at least 
nothing which he could sell. 
There was only one treasure 


left at Long Combe then—some 
beautiful church plate, Italian 
Renaissance work, which had 
been in the family long before 
the days of the old collector, 
and had always been regarded 
as sacred and inviolate by Sir 


John’s predecessors, I don’t 
know the rights of the case, 
but I believe there was some 
good reason besides that why 
he should not sell it—some 
story of a curse and all sorts 
of dire penalties ; however, that 
wasn’t going to stop old John. 
He was up to the neck in some 
railway scheme then, and a 
few thousands he thought 
would see him out of the wood 
and on the highroad to for- 
tune; perhaps he had visions 
of saving the old family too, 
and thoughts for Long Combe 
and the distant cousin, a boy 
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then, who would succeed him: 
one may as well give him credit 
for something better than mere 
selfishness. 

Anyhow, old John sold the 
plate, and if things had been 
bad before, they became ten 
times worse now. He went 
absolutely smash, lost what 
little money he had, and com- 
pletely retired from the world. 
My father remembered the 
time—indeed al! our fathers 
did, the men of the last genera- 
tion—how the house was shut 
up and old John lived there 
alone for a few years more, see- 
ing no one, and never appearing 
outside. When he died, no 
one knew much of the circum- 
stances; there was a bit of a 
mystery, as was rather natural 
considering the strange state 
of things, and gradually of 
course all sorts of stories and 
legends grew up about the 
house being haunted, probably 
only gossip. 

When I first remember, old 
Sir John had been dead five 
years and the house empty; 
then it was taken by a cotton 
spinner from the north, who 
stayed a year or so, and after 
him by a succession of tenants, 
with periods of desertion be- 
tweeneach. But none of them 
stayed long — two or three 
years at most; they left for 
various reasons, but I never 
heard they’d been driven out 
by ghosts or any tale of that 
kind. 

So it was that Long Combe 
had never settled down into 
the “happy family” round 
about, and whoever were there, 
not through any fault of their 
own, poor people, but merely 
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because we felt they were birds 
of passage, were never con- 
sidered as part of our little 
world. It was sad that the 
great house and garden, with 
their history and old associa- 
tions, which we felt ought to 
be the centre of everything, 
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were so out of our lives, 
and that the Joyce heir, if 
ever there was one, had dis- 
appeared from off the face of 
the earth. 

So far this has been retro- 
spection, and I must get on 
with the story. 


II, MR HOWARD APPEARS, 


At the time of which I write 
Long Combe had been empty 
for many years; the supply of 
spasmodic tenants seemed to 
have run dry, and the poor old 
place had settled down, appar- 
ently, to a resigned decay. 

There was some surprise then 
when it became known that 
the house had been let, and 
not only let, the story said, but 
the tenant was in, and, wender- 
ful to relate, had actually been 
living there for the past month 
without any of us knowing any- 
thing about it—that’s to say, 
any of us from the happy family. 

It was a strange state of 
affairs: and this is where Mr 
Howard comes on the scene. 
About three months ago—to 
be more precise, on Tuesday, 
the 2nd ef November —the 
Happy Family Hunt had held 
its opening meet: the scene, as 
usual, was the market-place of 
Dutton, and there before the 
Phoenix Inn had congregated 


the accustomed crowd of 
friends and neighbours on 
their accustomed horses. The 


genial Master dispensing cherry- 
brandy to all comers, a dozen 
or so ladies, old Johnson, the 
father of the Hunt, in a black 
cap which had seen too many 
seasons and a coat almost 


purple with age, a few of us 
younger ones in pink coats 
and white breeches, feeling 
very smart, twenty or thirty 
farmers full of good cheer, 
and two local parsons, made 
up the field. There were a 
few strangers, of course, some 
guests at houses round about, 
some of them no doubt visitors 
staying in the metropolis of the 
county about fifteen miles away 
—occasionally people came out 
for a day from there. Well, 
there were one or two of this 
kind out that day, and among 
them one that we all noticed 
for his particularly smart turn- 
out and the blood horse he 
was riding—and later in the 
day for the way in which he 
rode a rattling forty minutes 
over the best of our country. 
He certainly was rather a 
remarkable figure: a little old 
man with white hair and 
moustache and wrinkled brown 
face smiling affably at every 
one, he sat hunched like a 
monkey on his big horse. But, 
my word! when hounds started 
running he didn’t look much 
like an old man; he jammed 
on his hat and sat down and 
rode, and none of us will forget 
it, for we of the Happy Family 
don’t like being cut out by a 
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stranger ;—anyhow he left us 
all behind. 

That evening I rode back 
with the Master, and as we 
jogged home with hounds we 
were talking of the day’s sport, 
the horses, the state of the 
country, and all that sort of 
thing. “By the way,” he said 
to me, “who on earth was that 
funny old devil on the blood 
horse?” “I don’t know,” I 
answered; “‘but, by Gad, he 
does go!” “Yes, that’s all 
very well, but he’s an infernal 
nuisance; do you know, he 
very nearly lost that hunt for 
us? He was the only man 
who saw the fox slip away 
down the hill—young Tom, 
who ought to have been watch- 
ing there, lost himself in covert. 
Well, suddenly I heard some 
one blowing a whistle like the 
very deuce, and I galloped down 
to the lower end to see what 
it was all about, and there I 
found our white - whiskered 
friend sitting on his horse 
outside covert, with a whistle 
stuck in his face, blowing like 
nothing on earth. ‘What in 
hell’s your trouble?’ I roared 
him. He took the whistle out 
of his mouth and pointed, 
‘Fox gone away, Master,’ he 
says, ‘and half your pack on 
the line—there they go, see,’ 
‘Then why the blazes couldn’t 
you holloa?’ I said: I was 
pretty wild with him and none 
too civil, He looked at me out 
of his little screwed-up blue 
eyes and smiled, ‘Well,’ he 
said, ‘I generally attract 
people’s attention with this: 
it never fails,’ 

“Tt was no use arguing with 
& lunatic like that, and I blew 
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the rest out of covert quick, 
and got ’em on the line; but 
why the deuce couldn’t the 
fellow holloa—I suppose he’s 
got a voice—instead of using 
a condemned penny whistle? 
Anyhow, I hope I impressed 
him, and that he’ll ménd his 
ways, because he’s going to 
be with us all this season; 
sent a fat cheque already. I 
talked to him again after the 
hunt — had to make friends, 
you know—and he told me he 
was staying at the pub. at 
Combe; had been there six 
weeks, though I can’t think 
why none of us have seen 
him; he’s got three horses 
there, and means to hunt 
regularly. I couldn't get 
much out of him: he’s a rum 
’un—can’t be half as old as he 
looks ; but he won’t say much ; 
ehanges the subject if he thinks 
you're trying to find out who 
he is or where he comes from: 
name’s Howard, he says.” 
Well, that was the first time 
Mr Howard appeared amongst 
us, though he'd been living at 
the inn at Combe for six weeks, 
Of course, the story of that 
opening day and his scene 
with the Master got about: 
it amused every one a good 
deal, as our Master was rather 
famous for his temper, and the 
tale lost nothing in its ciroula- 
tion; to ask him if he’d got his 
whistle with him was a certain 
draw. However, that’s by the 
way. Mr Howard appeared 
regularly now at every meet, 
and always went well: he was 
not exactly forthcoming, but 
always very civil and pleasant, 
and in time the little white- 
haired figure on the blood 
UD 
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horse became a familiar feature 
of the Hunt, and one which we 
could ill have spared. We said 
“the Man with the Whistle” 
brought us luck, for to all of 
us he was soon known by that 
name, and I think he knew it, 
and was rather pleased. We 
never saw him without the 
whistle: out shooting, he car- 
ried it in his breast-pocket, and 
was always seen fingering it 
between beats: in church he 
caressed it during the sermon: 
when he dined out he would rap 
it on the table to emphasise 
points in his conversation, for 
he was a great talker we 
found on further acquaint- 
ance; and out hunting he 
wore it, and used it as he had 
that first day; and we all knew 
that any fox “holloaed ” away 
by Mr Howard’s whistle would 
show sport. So it was we 
found that quite unconsciously 
Mr Howard and his lucky 
whistle were become one of 
us: he had drifted into the 
inner circle, an unknown, 
rather mysterious, white-haired 
little man, who talked in a 
strange reminiscent way of 
all parts of the world, all 
climates, and most peoples, 
and who, for all we could 
gather, had no particular his- 
tory and no particular desires. 

It was soon after Mr Howard 
had been finally and unreserv- 
edly welcomed amongst us— 
that is to say, had hunted 
and shot and dined and gone 
to church with the county 
clique— that we heard Long 
Combe was at last let again. 
It caused a good deal of sur- 
prise, and not a little curiosity, 
as to who the tenant was; and 
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for some days this was the 
general subject of conversa- 
tion, until some one happened 
te mention it to Howard. 

“Long Combe’s let again, 
have you heard? You know, 
the big place beyond Combe 
village, where you're staying.” 

Mr Howard looked up 
quickly. ‘ Yes,” he said, “I’ve 
taken it. What's more, I’ve 
lived there a month already: 
didn’t any of you know?” 

‘* Know ? of course we didn’t 
—hadn’t heard it was let till 
last week; but, if I may ask, 
why on earth did you settle 
on that place? It’s hope- 
lessly tumble-down and vast 
as a prison.” 

“ Yes, I know; but it’s got 
possibilities, you know, possi- 
bilities And besides, you 
see, I’ve had a restless life— 
knocked about a good bit 
abroad—and an old plaee in 
England with a fine history 
like that rather attracts me. 
I thought I’d try it—for a 
bit, anyhow.” 

That’s ‘all he’d say: not a 
word about what he meant to 
do with the great place—no 
rea] reason why he’d taken it 
—didn’t know if he’d stay there 
long; he was evasive about 
the whole matter, and didn’t 
much want to be questioned. 
When we'd got over our as- 
tonishment, we were naturally 
glad that “the Man with the 
Whistle” had taken Long 
Combe: we had got used to 
his queer mysterious way, 
which really rather amused 
us; and it certainly was & 
great thing to feel that the 
old house had got a good 
tenant at last, and would 
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again have a place in our 
lives. 

And now Long Combe, after 
a century’s sleep, awoke again. 
Mr Howard started modestly, 
I believe, as a matter of fact, 
he lived in only two rooms at 
first, with an old woman to 
cook and a man to “do” for 
him; but this, of course, was 
rather natural, considering the 
house had hardly been inhab- 
ited for the last ten years, 
and now needed extensive re- 
pairs and complete redeecora- 
tion to make it presentable, 
I must say we had all noticed 
with pleasure that Mr Howard 
did not mean to have any half 
measures; and for all that he 
said—er rather left unsaid— 
on the subject, he evidently 
was making preparations for 
a long stay. We were glad 
to see masons and carpenters 
and painters getting busy 
about the place. Mr Howard 
did it rather handsomely. The 
new régime at Long Combe 
was ushered in by a grand 
house- warming dinner, at 
which we all assembled, and, 
as Mr Howard put it, made 
sure for ourselves that the 
old house was once more 
alive, 

It eertainly was alive—there 
was no doubt about it. Never 
since old Sir Franois’ time had 
the rooms been so ablaze with 
lights and so full ef the buzz 
of happy conversation, The 
floors were polished and shin- 
ing, the walls repainted, and 
pictures and furniture and 
china showed that the new 
tenant had plenty of taste 
and plenty of money—though 
I am sure none of us knew 
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where he had come by either ; 
that didn’t trouble us much. 

The dinner was a cheery 
affair, as dinners are wont to 
be in our family circles; but, 
except for an extra amount 
of laughter and talk, there 
was nothing very remarkable, 
One incident I do remember: 
it was when the ladies had gene 
out and we were left alone 
ever the wine and the cigars. 
Mr Howard had not spoken 
much during the evening: he 
had seemed eontent to sit by 
and watch us enjoy eurselves 
and hear us admire the re- 
surrected glories of the place, 
But now he opened out and . 
was talking hard at the other 
end of the table, telling some 
story er other. I couldn't 
hear exactly what it was 
about, but he was speaking 
rather excitedly; then I saw 
him lean forward in that way 
we all knew so well, and tap 
on the table te emphasise his 

oint. 

“Halloa, old man!” said a 
voice at his end of the table, 
“‘ where on earth’s the whistle? 
I declare you are hitting the 
table with your hand! I do 
miss the rap of the little 
whistle!” 

I saw Mr Howard look up 
at the speaker, then down at 
his hand with an almost 
puzzled expression. He gave 
an uneasy little laugh, . but 
smiled as usual as he replied, 
“‘Oh—I don’t know: I haven’t 
got it on to-night: but I say, 
you fellows, it’s time we went 
in and joined the ladies now.” 

But the subject wasn’t 
dropped at once. When we 
got inte the drawing-reom we 
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chaffed him a bit about not 
wearing it on this of all nights. 
“You ought to be wearing it 
to-night,” Mrs Pearson said ; 
“T’m perfectly certain it brings 
luck. Do you know that this 
season weve had the four 
longest runs that any one re- 
members, and each time you 
‘blew’ the fox away on your 
whistle?” ‘ Yes,” I said; “and 
look here, Howard, do tell us 
the history of your talisman. 
Where did you pick it up? Is 
it Chinese jade or what? it’s 
such a curious-looking thing— 
I’ve often wondered.” 

“Oh, I'll tell you one day,” 
said our host; “but it’s too 
long a story now—I’'ll spin 
you the yarn sometime.” And 
with that he turned away and 
the subject was dropped. 

After that first house-warm- 
ing Long Combe went ahead, 
and during the spring and 
summer the gardens were put 
into order, the stables were 
rebuilt on modern lines, and 
before the autumn we heard 
that Howard had taken a good 
deal of shooting round about— 
once, of course, part of the 
estate, but long ago sold—and 
had got a nice lot of birds: 
at the same time he told us 
he’d taken the house on a ten 
years’ lease. 

That season, what with 
shooting and hunting and al- 
most weekly dinners, we saw 
plenty of Long Combe and its 
tenant—and the more we saw 
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of them the more we liked 
them both! I must say he 
was an extraordinarily gene- 
rous and hospitable man: this 
season hed got some more 
horses, and was always giving 
people mounts. “It’s a young 
’un,” he’d say, “too hot for an 
old man like me; but if you 
don’t mind a bit of rough- 
riding, it’s really a kindness 
to me if you'd have a day on 
him:” and youd find yourself 
enjoying a day on a tip-top 
horse with perfect manners, 
“Wish to goodness he'd buy 
the place,” was what we all 
said—and no wonder! 

Then the shooting there was 
great fun: he had old-fash- 
ioned ideas. ‘I'll see you have 
plenty to shoot, but bring your 
own sandwiches — we don’t 
waste time banqueting,” was 
his invariable remark: and he 
never would have ladies out 
shooting. The parties were 
“men only,” and we nearly 
always stayed the night, and 
shot on both days—and there 
certainly was always plenty to 
shoot, and a cheery company. 

It was at one of these 
bachelor parties that the al- 
most forgotten subject of his 
precious whistle turned up 
again: it was a mere chance, 
just a turn in the conversa- 
tion, but it had rather sur- 
prising results, for it led Mr 
Howard to tell us a strange 
story, and began a fresh page 
in the history of Long Combe. 


III. MR HOWARD’S STORY. 


It happened like this, Our 
host had left us after dinner, 


as he had to interview the 
keeper about the next day's 
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programme, and we were sit- 
ting round the billiard-room 
fire, four of us, smoking and 
talking. The conversation 
drifted from subject to subject, 
until somehow—I can’t ex- 
actly remember how—it settled 
on haunted houses and ghosts 
and all that sort of thing. We 
were swapping yarns, and I 
suppose telling the usual tall 
stories, when our host returned. 
“ Well,” he said, “‘ what are all 
you fellows talking about?” 
“As a matter of fact,” I an- 
swered, “we were discussing 
family ghosts and spooks—if 
you want to know.” ‘Silly 
thing to talk about this time 
of night,” said Howard ; “better 
try something else or you'll 
dream.” ‘Yes, and we shan’t 
hold straight to-morrow. Let’s 
change the subject. It’s your 
turn to talk now, and there’s a 
yarn you've always promised 
us—what about that blessed 
old whistle?” 

He looked at me, suddenly 
growing serious, “As it hap- 
pens, that wouldn’t be changing 
the subject,” he said quietly. 

“What d’you mean? Is it 
a ghost story? That sounds 
awfully mysterious, but you 
must tell us now you’ve roused 
our curiosity.” 

“Do you really want to 
hear?” he said. ‘“ Well, I'll 
tell you—I’ve always meant 
to.” 

He sat down and looked into 
the heart of the fire for a 
moment, then he began, 

“T will try and tell you this 
story as briefly as possible,” he 
said, “both because it’s a long 
story and because—well, it’s the 
story of my life, and there are 
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some things I’d like to leave 
out. I needn’t start quite at 
the beginning, as that doesn’t 
matter much, and my earliest 
recollections aren’t very cheer- 
ful. My father died when I 
was about five—I can’t remem- 
ber much about him except 
that he must have left precious 
little for my mother and me. 
We lived in a North Country 
town, and there I went to the 
local school till I was fifteen, 
when a friend of my mother’s 
managed somehow or other to 
smuggle me into a place in a 
shipping-office in Liverpool; I 
can’t have been of much use, 
but I earned a little money and 
was not a dead-weight on my 
mother. <As far as I knew 
then, we had no living relations 
—at least, I never heard my 
mother speak of any—till one 
day when we were talking 
about my father, she happened 
to mention that there was a 
cousin of his still alive, at least 
she believed so, ‘an old miser 
with a big place in the South,’ 
she said, ‘but I have never 
seen him, and I don’t suppose 
you will.’ 

“However, I was soon to 
make his acquaintance, for, to 
cut a long story short, my 
mother got a letter one day in 
which the old man claimed us 
as his relations, and expressed 
a desire to see me; in fact, I 
was invited to go down there. 

“Well, I went. And I shall 
never forget it. 

“Tt was a long train journey 
right down there from Liver- 
pool, and I remember wonder- 
ing all the way what he would 
be like, and feeling very much 
alarmed at the prospect of 
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visiting a big house. I was 
only sixteen. I got to the end 
of my journey at last, and was 
driven up in a ramshackle cart 
and set down before the door 
of my kinsman’s house. I was 
rather surprised to notice that 
apparently I was not expected. 
I had to hammer on the door 
before at last it was opened by 
an old woman, and I was ush- 
ered into a great hall scarcely 
lit by the two candles that 
stood on the chimney-piece, 
But I was far more surprised 
when I was introduced to my 
cousin, I found him sitting 
crouched over a fire, an old 
man with a long lean face, and 
it didn’t take me long to see 
that he was pretty far gone. 
But he was worse than that: 
he was three parts mad, I 
won’t bore you with his ram- 
blings and ravings: he began 
talking to me as if he had 
known me all my life, and 
before I had been there an 
hour I realised, almost with- 
out surprise, that I was his 
heir: that was the main part 
of his conversation, and he 
kept on repeating it, ‘you can 
have it—you can have it all’; 
but he spoke too in his wan- 
derings of some apparently 
unforgivable sin that he had 
committed,—something that 
would be a ‘ourse on the 
place.’ I couldn’t make it 
out at all. It was an extra- 
ordinary situation. Here was 
I, an almost penniless boy out 
of a Liverpool office, summoned 
to the other end of England, 
and now talking to a poor old 
madman in a dressing-gown, 
who seemed to think I was his 
son, and told me quite as a 
matter of course that I was 
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the heir to this great lonely 
house, and to the curse which 
he had brought upon it. 
‘Well, as far as I remember, 
I slept all right that night, 
though I had felt rather lest 
and lonely as I undressed in a 
vast cold room, and climbed 
into a bed as big as a waggon. 
It was bright daylight when I 
awoke, and I saw by my watch 
that it was half-past eight. 
No one had called me, and I 
was evidently expected to shift 
for myself, so I dressed and 
went downstairs, and set te 
work to try and find the room 
where we had sat the night 
before. It was at the end of 
what seemed interminable pas- 
sages, narrow panelled warrens 
in the old part of the house, 
and I don’t know how I found 
it: however, I did at last, as I 
recognised the three shallow 
stairs which led up to the door 
—I had tripped over them the 
previous evening. There was 
no one in the room: in front 
of the grate, still full of ashes, 
was the old man’s empty chair, 
and his rug lying on the floer 
beside it. I rather wondered 
what my next move should be, 
and decided on a pull at the 
bell. After about ten minutes 
the old woman appeared, and 
I asked for breakfast. ‘The 
Master’s bad to-day,’ she said, 
‘come along to the kitchen 
and I’ll give you something :’ 
so I followed her, and in due 
course ate my breakfast off 
chipped plate at the kitchen 
table—it struck me as a queer 
way of doing things in a big 
house: but after all the whole 
adventure was so surprising 
that I hardly knew what to 
expect next. Breakfast fin- 
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ished, I was told that ‘The 
Master’ weuldn’t be up to- 
day, but that I could go out 
and have a look round the 
place—I might have a sand- 
wich in my pocket: evidently 
I wasn’t wanted about the 
house ! 

“You may be sure that it 
was with some interest and 
excitement that I went out 
that morning—with a feeling 
that I was, as it were, expler- 
ing my new kingdom. But I 
found it hard to realise that 
all this—the great house, the 
garden, the Park, and for all I 
knew more besides—was really 
going to be mine. I puzzled 
over it as I walked —how 
were these things arranged? 
Wouldn’t there have te be 
papers signed, and lawyers— 
and I should have to see my 
cousin again and find out 
more: but how was I going to 
see him if he was ill? and I 
wanted to go back to Liver- 
pool the next day: it would 
be extraordinarily hard to 
take possession of a kingdom 
in two nights and a day! 

“Tt was with such thoughts 
as these that I wandered 
round the garden, down the 
terraces, over lawns, through 
walks, so that I thought I 
should never come to the end 
of it; then from the garden 
I went into the Park, and 
there I think I spent most of 
the day wandering about, now 
wondering at the beauty of it 
all, now puzzling over the ex- 
traordinary adventure that had 

suddenly befallen me. 

“IT have got no very clear 
recollection of what I did or 
where I went, but the winter 
evening was closing in when 
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at last I got back to the house, 
and had my tea, like my break- 
fast, at the kitchen table. 
‘After tea the old woman 
asked me if I’d like to go to 
the Master’s room, and she 
piloted me back through the 
maze of passages to the little 
room at the top of the stairs. 
However, the Master was not 
there, and it was my turn 
now to sit in the tall chair 
and cower over the fire, Going 
over the day again in my mind, 
the time slipped by without me 
noticing it, and at seven o’clock 
my supper was brought in; I 
had no idea it was so late. 
‘Can I see the Master to- 
night?’ I said to the woman. 
‘No, you cannot,’ she re- 
plied. ‘I told you before 
he’s bad to-day; when-you’ve 
eaten that, you’d best go to 
bed.’ Queer hospitality was 
this, I thought, and besides, 
very inconvenient, I couldn't 
go the next day without seeing 
the old man; it looked as if I 
should have to stay on, and I 
began to feel I didn’t want to 
at all, the whole position was 
so grotesque and rather un- 
eanny: however, in the mean- 
while, there was apparently 
nothing to be done till to- 
morrow, so I made the best 
of it, I ate my supper and 
sat over the fire for a bit, 
and then, beginning to feel 
sleepy, I thought I would take 
the housekeeper’s advice and 


.go to bed. The supper was 


still on the table and the 
lamp was alight, so I rang 
the bell, thinking she would 
want to come in and clear 
up. But she was a long time 
in coming, and I didn’t see 
why I should wait for her; 
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so turning the lamp down 
and leaving the door open, 
I set off down the passage 
by the light of the open door. 

“TI didn’t go far. As I 
rounded the corner of the 
passage I distinctly heard the 
sound of voices. I stopped 
and listened; the house had 
been extraordinarily still all 
the evening, and I knew there 
was nobody about, yet from 
out of the darkness ahead of 
me came & murmur—not just 
the sound of two or three 
people talking, but the con- 
fused murmur of many voices 
rising and falling in the dark- 
ness. 

“Have you ever felt your 
hair rise with horror? Well, 
mine did then. I was fright- 
ened, but nothing to what I 
was a moment later. As I 
stood there listening to the 
voices with my hand against 
the wooden panelling of the 
passage, the air was suddenly 
filled with a low booming 
sound. I felt the wood be- 
neath my hand vibrate, and 
then my ears were filled with 
the full thundering bass of 
organ notes, which swelled 
into a roar, seeming to shake 
the walls beside me, It was 
appalling. Before I had time 
to think I found myself back- 
ing slowly down the passage, 
while the notes of the organ 
sounded higher and sweeter as 
they broke into a dirge-like 
music. I heard a sound as 
though many voices were 
chanting in some vast lofty 
building, yet I could touch 
the walls of the narrow pas- 
sage with both hands. 

“IT remember trying to per- 
suade myself that it was some 
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trick, some horrible joke; but 
I knew it wasn’t. I knew all 
the time it was something 
worse, and my face was stream- 
ing with sweat. I backed 
down the passage till I felt 
my heels against the lowest 
of the three stairs; I simply 
couldn’t go any farther. I 
sat down there on the stairs 
and waited, trembling like a 
leaf, staring into the gloom 
ahead of me, and praying 
that that awful organ would 
stop. 

“It stopped suddenly, just as 
it had begun, and now I was 
listening to one voice— the 
high-pitched quavering tones 
echoing as if it were speak- 
ing from a height above me 
under some gigantic sound- 
ing-board. The voice rolled 
and reverberated through the 
darkness; the words, slow and 
reverent, dawned upon my 
consciousness—they were Latin 
. . . And as they ended 
there was a silence, and then 
again &@ murmur of voices re- 
sponding. There was a scent 
of incense in the air which 
filled me with a sick giddi- 
ness. I was still sitting on 
the steps, still gazing into 
the darkness, seeing nothing, 
yet fascinated with a dread 
of some awful sight. I heard, 
and that was all; it was as 
though all my senses were 
concentrated in listening, and 
then I heard; again there 
was an echo, as in some vast 
and lofty hall—footsteps com- 
ing towards me. In the dis- 
tance they paused, then came 
on again; and I knew I could 
not bear it. Shivering there 
on the stairs, I hid my face 
in my hands and waited, I 
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heard the footsteps come on 
again on my right, beyond 
the passage wall, with a 
strange slither and rattle. 


They paused, and a voice 
said: ‘Rise, and go rever- 
ently.’ Then again the foot- 


steps proceeded, with their 
ghastly slither and click, a 
few paces; and then again I 
heard the voice in its sepul- 
chral tones: ‘Arise, and go 
reverently,’ Again the same 
thing happened, the footsteps 
getting nearer and nearer. I 
cowered against the wall, my 
hands pressed tightly before my 
eyes. Then I knew they had 
reached me, and I heard the 
voice again. ‘Why are you 
here?’ it said; and for a mo- 
ment there was silence, 

“TI think I tried to speak, 
to answer, to say something ; 
but I was dumb—dumb with 
terror. And even as I strug- 
gled with the feeling of horror, 
of impotence and despair, a 
grip of icy steel closed round 
my wrists, dragging my hands 
from my face. 

“My God! I didn’t dare look 
—I didn’t dare open my eyes! 
but with a ory I threw myself 
upon the unseen horror in 
front of me. Then I fought 
as no man ever fought in his 
life before. I fought for life 
and reason against the powers 
of darkness. I felt myself 
grasped round the shoulders 
as if in a band of iron: I 
rocked and swayed from side 
to side, clawing and tearing 
with my fingers, striving to 
free myself from the ghastly 
embrace, sobbing for breath 
in the heavy tainted air. My 
last recollections are of the 
vice-like grip tightening round 
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me, my breath rattling in my 
throat and a deadly, sickly 
smell 

“T suppose I must have done 
the conventional thing and 
fainted. The next thing I 
remember is standing in the 
dusty passage with the pale 
light of the winter’s morning 
coming through the open door 
behind me, For a few minutes 
my mind was an absolute 
blank. I couldn’t think where 
I was, or what I had been 
doing; and then I felt that I 
was grasping something in my 
left hand. I opened it, and 
there in my open palm lay a 
little bone, dry and hollow and 
polished—a man’s finger-bone. 
Good Lord! I remembered 
then !”’ 





He was silent a moment, 
and I noticed for the first time 
that his face looked drawn and 
old as he sat there hunched 
forward in his chair with his 
thin hands clasped round his 
knees; then he went on— 

“My hair’s white now, 
isn’t it? Well, it was as white 
as it is now that morning forty 
years ago when I stood in the 
passage looking down at the 
object in my hand. I remem- 
bered it all suddenly, and 
as suddenly horror and sick- 
ness and sheer panic seized me, 
I didn’t stoplong. Inaminute 
I was through the passage, 
through the great hall, out of 
the door, and running for my 
life for the gates and the open 
road beyond, with no thought 
in my mind except to get away 
—to get away and never come 
back, 

“T oan recollect nothing of 
that mad flight—it’s all an ab- 
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selute blank—lI suppose I really 
Was unconscious; the first 
thing I remember was finding 
myself in a railway carriage 
with a big blue-coated man in 
the doorway asking me for my 
ticket. Of course I hadn’t got 
one, but mechanically I drew a 
sovereign out of my waistcoat 
pocket. ‘Where d’you want 
to go to?’ he said. I didn’t 
know; I asked him how far 
the train went, and when he 
told me Bristol, I booked to 
there. I forgot Liverpool, I 
forgot my mother, I forgot 
everything except that the 
train was taking me far away— 
away from that place of horror. 

“T’ve a hazy recollection of 
the long journey—mainly of 
passing through the tunnels, 
when I coweredin my corner and 
prayed again for deliverance ; 
and I remember a great noisy 
station and streets—I suppose 
Bristol ; and how I found com- 
fort in following people about 
in the broad daylight—good, 
solid, tangible people with kind 
faces. I was practically off 
my head. 

“How long I wandered like 
that I don’t know, but some 
time in the evening I found my 
way to the docks. I wondered 
how I could face another night ; 
I could feel the horror gradu- 
ally closing over my mind again, 
and I felt I must escape—any- 
thing to escape; nothing else 
mattered, 

“‘T was standing on the edge 
of a quay looking down at the 
oily water below and just mak- 
ing up my mind for the jump, 
when a voice behind me spoke: 
‘Don’t stand there, matey,’ it 
i aid come into the warm and 
have something.’ I can hear 
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that voice still and see the 
speaker—a little pale - faced 
man with a sear on his chin— 
as he took me by the arm and 
led me off. And I shall never 
forget, either, the comfort of 
the blazing gas and the warmth 
and the sound of voices in the 
drink-shop, and the sting of 
the cheap whisky. But that’s 
about all I do remember, and I 
never saw my unknown bene- 
factor again; he certainly 
didn’t know he was doing me a 


‘good turn,... 


“TI woke up to find myself 
lying on my back with a dirty 
blanket over my mouth and a 
wooden plank a foot above my 
head, I couldn’t move my 
arms, I was wedged into a 
narrow thing like a coffin with 
a wallon my right. I turned 
my head slowly to the left ; it 
was @ queer place I was in; I 
wondered why the wall oppo- 
site curved and sloped upwards, 
and what the sound of running 
water was. And then it dawned 
slowly on me—I was on board 
ship. Opposite, across the 
gang way, a man sat on a locker 
cutting tobacco. ‘Where am 
I?’Isaidto him. ‘What am 
I doing here?’ ‘Dunno, 
mate,’ he answered; ‘ask me 
another; you come aboard last 
night—carried aboard, drunk 
as a lord; anything wrong?’ 
‘But I don’t know anything 
about it,’ I said—‘I’m not a 
sailor. He put down his to- 
bacco and broke into a wheezy 
laugh. ‘Oh,’ he chuckled, 
‘caught young, was yer?’ and 
he spat; ‘same as me—Shang- 
haied !’ 

“Yes, I had been Shang- 
haied. My friend with the 
scar on his chin had done 
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the trick well. Liquored me 
up and got me aboard, and 
here I was one of the crew of 
the s.s. Cardiff City, nearly two 
days out from Bristol, and 
bound for Aden with a cargo 
of coal. 

“T think my first sensation 
was one of immense relief— 
feeling that I was free, had 
escaped. But then I thought 
of my mother, and realised 
what I had done,—I had left 
her, left everything, and run 
away—what would she think 
had become of me? How 
should I explain my extra- 
ordinary conduot ? 

“They worked me hard those 
first days, and I hadn’t too 
much time to’ think: but the 
more I realised what I had 
done the more of a coward I 
felt. I began to be able to 
think of that awful night in 
the lonely house, to go over it 
carefully in my mind. Had it 
been a ghost? what had I 
seen? Nothing. I had heard 
things, and I thought I could 
remember that struggle in the 
passage: but mightn’t it have 
been a dream, a real bad night- 
mare? I must have been tired, 
I was certainly excited. I was 
unsettled by the whole strange 
adventure, and I had been 
alone in the house: nothing 
more natural but that I should 
have dreamed, and the more 
I argued it over with myself, 
the more I considered the 
strange fact that I had seen 
nothing, the more I came to 
the conclusion that it had been 
an hallucination. And what 
had I done? In a sudden fit 
of panic, frightened like a child 
at a bad dream, I had played 
the coward: I had left my 
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mother and my home and my 
work, I had left the great in- 
heritance that had suddenly 
become mine,—all for nothing ; 
and here I was, odd boy on a 
dirty collier in the Bay of 
Biscay, without a home, with- 
out any clothes but those I 
stood in, and without a penny 
in the world—and I was a 
coward, 

** However, 'I had forgotten 
one thing. I think it was on 
the afternoon of the fourth 
day out, I was leaning against 
the engine-room hatch arguing 
the whole thing out for the 
hundredth time, till my head 
went round and I felt I should 
go mad; then as I sat there 
and thought, I happened ‘to 
put my hand into the side- 
pocket of my coat, and I felt 
something there and pulled it 
out—it was the little bone. 
For the second time there it 
lay in my palm, hollow, pol- 
ished, light as a feather: that 
brought me up with a jerk. 

“Why didn’t I throw the 
ghastly thing away? Why 
didn’t I fling it from me into 
the sea and never look at it 
again? Well, I hardly know, 
but I didn’t. 

“You see, I felt it proved one 
or two things: it proved that 
I had not run away from a 
dream; it proved that I had 
really heard those slithering, 
clicking footsteps; it proved 
that I had really struggled 


‘with something that night, and 


had suffered and sobbed in 
that horrible embrace. It had 
really happened, and my an- 
tagonist had left this ghastly 
relic in my hand. 

‘*‘ At least, I know it was this 
thought that—though I shud- 
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dered as I looked at it lying 
there in my hand—kept me 
from throwing it from me. It 
was a strange discovery. My 
next feeling was one of relief ; 
if the happenings of that night 
had really taken place, as I 
was now persuaded they had, 
I thanked God that I had 
run away; I was no longer 
ashamed. Every beat of the 
sorew, every mile we traversed, 
made me happier, freer. 

“ Looking back on it all after- 
wards, I could see that this 
strange discovery, this strange 
realisation, saved my reason 
and saved my self - respect— 
gave my whole life a new 
aspect. My mother— well, I 
could write and try and ex- 
plain to her; and for the rest, 
I was glad to have left Eng- 
land behind me, and the al- 
most irresistible temptation, 
which I felt I should have 
suffered, of revisiting the 
house which held such promises 
for me and such unutterable 
horrors. And I replaced the 
bone, the skeleton’s finger- 
bone, in my pocket. 

“TI don’t think I need de- 
scribe to you my life aboard 
that collier; it was uneventful 
enough —a chronicle of bad 
weather, bad food, bad quar- 
ters, and hard work: the last 
was probably the best thing 
for me. I had no adventures: 
we called at Marseilles, had 
awful weather in the Gulf of 
Lyons, a smooth passage to 
Malta, then more bad weather 
again, till at last one morning 
in December we reached Port 
Said. Here the ship was held 
up for a couple of days, and for 
the first time since that night 
in Bristol I went ashore, 
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“Pert Said was a different 
place in those days; it’s no 
paradise now, but it was hell 
then—a dirty, stinking vil- 
lage, the dregs of the East 
and the dregs of the West, 
It didn’t take me long to find 
out that my shipmates’ tastes 
and mine were not the same, 
I left them pretty soon, and 
wandered off on my own to 
find the post-office, as I wanted 
to post a letter I had written 
to my mother. In the letter 
I had explained my strange 
behaviour as best I could. I 
told of my reception by the 
old cousin, and what he’d said 
about making me his heir, 
and I gave her an account— 
a garbled affair, I’m afraid— 
of that awful night, and how 
I’d run away, and how it was 
through no fault of my own 
that I had gone to sea. But 
I told her that I thought a 
change would do me good 
for a bit after all I'd gone 
through, and that I proposed, 
if she didn’t mind, to stay 
abroad for the next six months, 
I gave my address c/o the 
owners in Calcutta, and asked 
her to be sure and write. 

“Having posted this letter, 
I wandered along the front 
where the big hotel stands 
now, and found plenty to in- 
terest me in the strange faces 
and strange colours new to my 
eyes. 

“There was a big treop-ship 
waiting to go through the 
canal, and as I stood there 
some boats came off from her 
full of officers and their ladies. 
I watched them land, and for 
some reason followed them at 
a distance. Presently I saw 
them stop in a little knot 
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under a tree; they were all 
standing round something, 
laughing and talking. I 


strolled up to the group: in 
the middle of an interested 
circle squatted a seedy-looking 
Indian, who was offering to 
tell the fortunes of the rather 
reluctant spectaters. Some- 
how or other he happened to 
catch sight of me on the out- 
skirts of the erowd. I tried 
not to catch his eye, but it was 
too late; he stood up, ‘Come, 
sahib, come, sahib, I tell your 
fortune,’ he said, and the 
whole crowd turned aud stared 
at me, They seemed amused 
for some reason or other, and 
a titter ran round the circle: 
I suppose I must have looked 
as silly as I felt, for a young 
fellow, very smart in a white 
topee, turned to me with a 
kind smile: ‘Go on,’ he said, 
‘ge on, lad, and have your 
fortune told, and I'll stand it 
you’—and he tossed the 
Indian half-a-crown. Before 
I realised what I was doing I 
found myself in the centre of 
the circle, confronted by the 
fortune-teller. ‘Give me some- 
thing, sahib,’ he said—‘any- 
thing you wear, your knife 
will do.’ I knew I hadn't got 
a knife on me, but I put my 
hand in my pocket and pulled 
out the only thing there; it 
was the bone, I handed it 
to him. ‘You always carry 
this?’ he asked. I nodded, 
and he squatted down on the 
ground, holding the bone in 
his hand. He sat there for a 
minute staring at it, and then 
rose slowly to his feet and 
looked at me. ‘It is good 
luck, sahib,’ he said—‘ good 
luck, and happiness, and 
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riches.’ He paused, and then 
putting his finger against one 
end of the bone he blew a 
short sharp whistle. ‘Hear,’ 
he said, ‘hear, sahib! that 
shall call you home to for- 
tune.’ There was a roar of 
laughter from the crowd as I 
pocketed the bone and hurried 
away. 

“That night as I lay in my 
narrow bunk I went over the 
scene in my mind again and 
again, repeating the fortune- 
teller’s words: I suppose I was 
an imaginative sort of lad, and 
the whole thing had impressed 
me rather. He'd seemed so 
certain of it all; hed spoken 
with such authority, rolling 
his queer dark eyes at me— 
and then that sharp whistle! 
I couldn’t get the sound of it 
out of my ears! 

“Next day as we passed 
slowly down the Canal I had 
plenty of time to think. I 
pulled the bone out of my 
pocket and stared at it, and 
wondered—could it be possible 
that it should bring me luck? 
Could there be some kind of 
compensating justice, so that, 
after having brought me to 
such misery at home and 
parted me from all I loved, it 
should bring me fortune in 
other lands? Then I remem- 
bered how the Hindoo had 
said, ‘It shall call you home.’ 
I didn’t think I could bring 
myself to touch the thing with 
my lips, but the memory of 
that curlew-like whistle fasci- 
nated me. I wondered if I 
could do it, and after hesitat- 
ing for a long time I plucked 
up courage, and putting my 
finger over the base of the 
bone, I blew sharply across 
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the open end: there sounded a 
shrill piercing whistle. 

“Iwas standing on deck at 
the time, just forward of the 
bridge, The sound of this 
whistle had scarcely died away 
when I heard a voice above me 
shouting ‘Pert your helm— 
hard a-port,’ and the engine- 
room telegraph clanged be- 
low. The ship swung off and 
slowed down. Then I heard 
the same voice eursing the 
pilot, ‘What the hell are 
you aiming for— Africa? We'd 
’a been on the mud that tinie 
but for that whistle) Who 
blew that whistle?’ 

“You see, it was the early 
days of the Canal then, and 
the channel was often ob- 
structed—siltage or what not; 
and it was particularly bad 
through the Bitter Lakes. 
Well, that was where we 
were; and it happened that 
we had been making straight 
for a mud-bank when—know- 
ing nothing about it, of course 
—TI blew that blast and unin- 
tentionally gave the alarm and 
saved the ship, 

“The Master treated me well 
over this: said he wouldn't 
forget it, and would see the 
owners heard of it, and a 
good deal more besides. But 
it wasn’t that that counted; 
no—it was that my good luck 
had begun, that the fertune- 
teller had been right. Nothing 
would persuade me frem it 
now: this had been no oo- 
incidence, 

“I well remember standing on 
deck that evening looking out 
over the desert. As I watehed, 
the setting sun lit up those 
cliffs away on the right—the 
Abu Darraj I think they call 
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them — touching them with 
wonderful colours, amber and 
gold and sapphire; and as I 
looked I felt that the gor- 
geous sight was a happy 
omen—an augury of good 
fortune in the Kast. 

“As soon as we reached 
Calcutta I got paid off. With 
my wages in my pocket and 
twenty pounds besides—a re- 
ward for the affair in the 
Canal—I felt rich; but I was 
rather at a loss to know what 
to do next. It was in Cal- 
cutta that I came very near 
to losing my precious talisman, 
—for so I regarded it now,— 
and I think it was this that 
first gave me the idea of 
having the bone turned into 
a real whistle, so that I could 
wear it on a lanyard. So I 
took it to a native workman 
in a bazaar, and he very soon 
rigged it up for me: that 
done, I somehow began to 
think that things would begin 
to move; and sure enough 
they did. A few days later 
I shipped on board a vessel 
bound for Rangoon ; from Ran- 
goon I went down the coast 
on another ship to Singapore, 
and it was there, in the 
Sailors’ Home, that I got my 
first news of England. I was 
turning over an English paper 
when a familiar name caught 
my eye—the name of the 
house from which I had 
run that early morning four 
months ago, and the name of 
my old cousin. It said little 
enough about him except that 
he was dead, but it gave a 
long history and description 
of the house; and then, quite 
at the end of the paragraph, 
mentioned that the estate 
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passed ‘to a Mr James 
Howard, a distant relation.’ 

“TI think it took me a minute 
or two to realise that this re- 
ferred tome. However, it was 
plain enough that it did— 
there was my name in black 
and white; and here was the 
owner of the name, sitting in 
a dingy room in the Sailors’ 
Home at Singapore, wonder- 
ing what he should do next. 

“Tt seemed as if there wasn’t 
much to be done. There being 
no money, it was obvious I 
couldn’t live there if I wanted 
to—though, of course, nothing 
would have induced me to,— 
and I wasn’t going back to 
England just to look at the 
place and sign a lot of papers. 
I felt then that I never 
wanted to see the house 
again, and I determined to 
let my affairs take care of 
themselves, I wouldn't go 
home for the sake of my in- 
heritance, 

“ However, a few weeks later 
a letter arrived from my mother 
—the first I had got—which 
rather modified my decision on 
this score, The beginning of 
the letter was taken up with 
expressions of anxiety as to 
my health, whereabouts, and 
state of mind, with assurances 
of her sympathy and under- 
standing, and that sort of 
thing; and then she went on 
to tell me some of the news I 
had already gleaned from the 
paper. The old man had, it 
appeared, written to her after 
my sudden departure, merely 
saying that he had seen me 
and liked me, and decided to 
leave his property to me as the 
last of the family—nothing 
more, Three weeks afterwards 
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he was found dead in bed, and 
on the examination of his will 
and various other documents, it 
was discovered that he’d been as 
good as his word, and left the 
house and park to me, My 
mother had seen the solicitors, 
had found that there was no 
money, and had then and there 
made arrangements for the 
house to be let, though how it 
was all fixed up I don’t know. 
But she ended her letter by 
saying that as I had been away 
six months now, and in view of 
the change in my prospects, 
she hoped I would give up the 
rough life I was leading and 
come home, 

“ After reading her letter, I 
felt that I ought to fall in with 
her wishes; but that was easier 
said than done, and I couldn’t 
get out of the job I was then do- 
ing at very short notice: in the 
end it was a full month before 
I was ready. And then at the 
last moment my plans were 
changed. The day before I 
was due to sail for England, I 
got a letter to say that my 
mother was dead. 

“As I said, that changed 
my plans; there was noth- 
ing to go home for now; as 
for my property, the very 
thought of it made me sick. 
I felt that I couldn’t face 
England. 

‘* Well, I had come East, and 
I stayed East nearly forty 
years. 

“At first, quite at first, 
things didn’t go well; for the 
next six months (after I had 
heard of my mother’s death) I 
hung about doing odd jobs here 
and there, and that’s no life 
for an Englishman in the Haat. 
Then I got a berth aboard 
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a small vessel in the coast- 
ing trade, running to Borneo 
and Labuan; but somehew I 
couldn’t do right, and I got 
the sack pretty soon. Life 
looked bad for me in those 
days, and I shan’t forget it, 
and I shan’t forget what put 
it right either. It was the 
afternoon of the day I got the 
sack from the coaster I men- 
tioned. I was waiking down 
the middle of the street, and it 
was blazing hot, so I stepped 
under a tree for a bit of a rest. 
As I leant up against the tree 
trunk I heard something in 
the branches above me, and 
looking up I saw a bird with a 
long beak: I must have fright- 
ened it, for it gave a piping 
whistle and flew off. That 
bird’s note did the trick! Why? 
Why, because it reminded me 
of my blessed whistle, and I 
realised ali of a sudden that 
I hadn’t worn the thing for 
months. 

“*T just stopped for a minute 
to think what an infernal fool 
I'd been, and then I turned 
round and walked straight 
back down the middle of that 
blazing road,—with my head up 
this time—straight back to the 
quay where my chest had been 
dumped that morning when I 
got the sack off the ship. I 
knelt down, unlocked my chest, 
and took the whistle out; then 
I went straight off down town 
and applied for a clerk’s job, 
which I knew was open at a 
big merchant’s, I knew I 
should get the job, and sure 
enough I did. 

“Well, from that very day I 
went ahead and never looked 
back: I climbed ail the time. 
One job led to another, first 
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as @ clerk in the office, then 
running a tobacco plantation 
in Borneo—one of the first; 
then in the sago tirade; then 
travelling inspector of my 
firm’s interests in Borneo, 
Labuan, and the Celebes; fin- 
ally, twenty-five years later, 
partner in the business. Nearly 
forty years in the East, one 
rise after another; one stroke 
of good luck after another, and 
finally a fortune. It’s a long 
story, and there are many ad- 
ventures — queer things I’ve 
seen and queer things I’ve 
done; it’s altogether too long 
a story: but day and night 
for those forty years that little 
whistle was my companion: 
time and again it helped me— 
and in the end is called me 
home to happiness. 

*¢ When I’d made my pile two 
years ago I retired and came 
home to England: rightly or 
wrongly I felt that under the 
mysterious influence of my 
talisman I had made my for- 
tune, and something forced me 
to put it to this last test. It 
had brought me fortune; could 
it bring me home and happi- 
ness ? 

“During my years of exile I 
had got almost completely out 
of touch with England, the 
only communications I ever 
had from home were business 
letters from the estate’s agents 
about the house, I think 
perhaps it was because of this 
—because, I mean, the house 
had as it were served as my 
only link with the home coun- 
try—that I had come by 
degrees to look upon it with 
something nearer to affection 
and sentiment than I had ever 
thought possible. But of course 
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I knew little about it; the 
letters told me that it was let 
or that it was empty—and gen- 
erally mentioned that it was 
urgently in need of repairs. I 
had tried to sell it, but it was 
unsaleable: I didn’t much care 
one way or the other—except, 
as I say, it had served as a 
link. 

“When I landed in England 
eighteen months ago I was to 
all intents and purposes in a 
fereign country ; I didn’t know 
the ways of the people, I didn’t 
know the lie of the land, I 
hadn’t got a single acquaint- 
ance, but I had to go to Lon- 
don on business, and I thought 
I might as well make a start 
there as anywhere. Affairs 
connected with my firm took 
up two or three days, and then 
I determined to go round to 
my solicitors and find out 
semething definite about my 
property. 

“T suppose it was a queer 
casual way of doing things ; 
anyway they didn’t seem too 
ready to believe my story, and 
I had some trouble in estab- 
lishing my identity. But that 
once accomplished, they were 
civil enough, and gave me full 
information: they told me, 
what I already knew, that the 
house had been unlet for sev- 
eral years, and was in a very 
bad state; but when I asked 
them how much they consid- 
ered it would cost to put it 
right, they advised me to go 
down and have a look round 
myself. So the next day I 
went, 

“It’s a queer thing, but I 
think, for the last twenty 
years at least, I had forgotten 
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these horrible memories that I 
had once connected with the 
place; and then suddenly, as 
I stood before the house that 
summer afternoon, they came 
upon me again with al) their 
old strength, in all their ghastly 
horror. I simply felt I couldn’t 
face it. 

“ And then quickly following 
on that feeling came another 
—a feeling that I would faee 
it, a determination not to be 
beaten, not to give up. I 
meant to make that house my 
home, to restore its ruined 
beauty, to build up the old 
place again. I resolved there 
and then that this should be 
the ebject ef my life. 

“T won't make a mystery of — 
it any longer—I expect you've 
guessed it already; I am old 
Sir John’s heir, and Long 
Combe was the object ef my 
ambitions. 

“ Well, you know most of the 
story, but some of it you don’t 
know. I travelled back to 
London that evening deter- 
mined to carry out the resolve 
that I had made as I stood 
there before the house, but I 
knew there were difficulties. 
I realised that it might be 
impossible. You see, I had 
understood for the first time 
that afternoon that expression 
used by Sir John forty years 
before when he had mumbled 
about there being ‘a curse on 
the place.” The place cer- 
tainly looked as if it were 
under some evil influenee,— 
the garden overgrown and 
rank, the exterior of the house 
weather - stained and dilapi- 
dated—a general look ef cheer- 


lessness everywhere. 
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“But it wasn’t enly that. I 
had gone into the house, and 
there it wasn’t so much what I 
saw that mattered ; it was what 
I felt. I don’t think I can ex- 
plain it in words, but I knew 
at once that there was some- 
thing wrong. I felt the pres- 
ence of evil everywhere, all 
round me, and I understood 
beyond all doubt that what- 
ever it was I had seen that 
night forty years ago still 
had power over the house 
—or over me; and I had 
to settle with that before 
Long Combe could be my 
‘home. 

“ But I didn’t want any one 
to know my secret, and I 
wasn't going to take any 
risks. 

“T came down from London 
for the day several times, to 
learn my way about and to 
get te know something of the 
neighbourhood; I wanted to 
know what the people who 
lived round about were like, 
and what sort of chances 
I should stand as a new- 
comer. 

“Then in the autumn I took 
rooms in the inn at Combe 
and got to work. For the 
first month or two you didn’t 
see much of me, and not mitch 
wonder, for I spent most of 
my time hidden away in Long 
Combe—experimenting. Day 
after day I went out ostensibly 
for long walks, but really to 
slip by a back entrance into 
the house. But it was always 
the same; wherever I went in 
the house there was that feel- 
ing of horror—the feeling that 
some invisible presence was 
always beside me, I tried day 
after day, and night after 
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night, always with the same 
results, until I was nearly in 
despair and dreaded going 
near the place; and yet I 
couldn’t bear the idea of giv- 
ing it up. 

“Tt was the beginning of 
November when my luck 
turned. I had grown tired of 
my idle brooding life, and feel- 
ing that I must do something 
active to keep sane, I bought a 
couple of horses. I knew I 
shouldn’t disgrace myself by 
bad horsemanship, but I wasn’t 
so sure how I should get on in 
the hunting-field. 

‘* Well, I think you will re- 
member the occasion—the open- 
ing day when I holloaed the fox 
away on my whistle and we 
had such a good hunt. It was 
that that put new hope into 
me, and, what’s more, gave me 
an idea. Suddenly it struck 
me as I rode home that evening 
that the little bone might hold 
the solution to the mystery. 
But how exactly I couldn’t de- 
cide. I puzzled over it for 
weeks; I tried everything, I 
tried sounding my whistle 
in every reom in the house, in 
every passage ; I sat on those 
same stairs all one night, hop- 
ing and fearing some strange 
explanation, but whether I 
wore the whistle or whether | 
didn’t it was always the same; 
I saw nothing, but I felt and 
knew it might all happen again. 
I was very near giving the 
problem up when I thought 
there was just one more thing 
to try. 

“The whistle was a man’s 
bone, the finger-bone of a skele- 
ton. Did the thing with which 
I had fought that night long 
ago, which had left this relie 
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in my grasp then, require its 
return? It seemed an absurd 
idea, but I made up my mind 
to try it. 

“That night I took the 
whistle and left it on the 
stairs; the next morning it 
had gone. I have never seen 
it again. 

“JT spent all the day in the 
house; I wandered from cellar 
to attic, I sat in every room, I 
stood in every passage, and I 
was alone—for the first time I 
felt alone; there was no one 
near me; there was no- 
body standing just behind me; 
there was nothing lurking 
round the next corner,—except 
for me the house was empty. 
That feeling of imminent un- 
seen danger had gone, and in 
its place there was a strange 
atmosphere of freshness, of 
awakening, such as meets one 
on an early morning walk in 
the country—the scent of green 
things and the breath of the 
wind. I notieed for the first 
time a ray of golden sunlight 
in the dusty passages, and a 
thrush’s song came floating in 
through the open window. 
There was no doubt about it 
that day, but I wasn’t sure I 
had succeeded as yet. 

“I went there day after day, 
I wandered about there at 
night, in the house, in the 
garden, all round the place: 
no‘hing happened, and I be- 
came reassured. Then I lived 
in the house alone for three 
weeks. I had some bad mo- 
ments; one night when the 
wind boomed in the chimney 
I thought it was that cursed 
organ again, and I shall never 
forget how relieved I was when 
I found eut it was only the 
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wind: you see it meant a 
tremendous lot to me. 

“That three weeks’ trial 
pretty well decided me, so I let 
out that I had taken the house 
fora year. Butit took mea long 
time to be certain; I had awful 
days and nights when I felt 
that the evil was nly playing 
with me, and that when I was 
settled down here it would 
haunt me again; and there 
were times, too, when I felt 
that something must go wrong 
now that I had parted with 
my whistle. 

‘But nothing went wrong. 
On the contrary, I was get- 
ting on extraordinarily well: 
I liked the country, I felt at 
home as I never expected to: 
you had all become good 
friends to me, and I realised, 
as I thought it all over, that 
I had the happiness that I had 
so long dreamed of waiting 
for me. 

‘“T realised this first, I think, 
that night when I gave the 
house-warming party. Then I 
went ahead: I knew I had won. 
There is not much more to 
tell you: you have heard this 
long strange story of mine, 
which must be hard enough 
for you to believe—but you 
have seen Long Combe, dead 
these forty years, come to life 
again before your eyes. 

“T don’t know if it’ll remain 
alive, but I am pretty sure 
that it will, for I believe that 
fortune-teller under the tree 


‘at Port Said spoke the truth: 


you see I’ve made my money, 
I found my home, and now I 
have got happiness—and those 
were the three things he pro- 
mised me.” 

EL HAMRAN, 
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BEHO CHINI. 


**Yau da gobe kayan Allah” —“‘ To-day amd to-morrow are God’s possession,” 


OUR concentration was com- 
plete. The last battalion of 
the Nigerian Brigade was 
moving into the camp. With 
many sighs and grunts the 
black soldiery threw off their 
equipment beside their piled 
arms, and on the flanks of 
the companies the machine- 
gun teams wiped the dust 
of the road from their guns. 
A little apart stood a group 
of officers picking out their 
loads, as a seemingly end- 
less string of carriers filed in 
with the battalion baggage. 
Beyond the fact that they had 
arrived in time for the much- 
talked -of General Offensive, 
they knew nothing of what 
part in the operations they 
were to take, No. 1 Cempany’s 
Commander gave some orders 
to his subalterns, and strolled 
off to a neighbouring camp in 
searoh of food and enlighten- 
ment on the situation. In 
East Africa, where transpert 
so often failed and orders were 
caneelled as soon as issued, 
both food and enlightenment 
were sometimes hard enough 
to come by. Our Company 
Commander returned with a 
modicum of vague informatien, 
and was eagerly questioned 
by his subalterns. 

“We are off again early 
to-morrow,” he answered. 
“The Brigade is going some- 
where out inte the blue to sit 


—Hausa Proverb, 


down on the Hun’s line of 
communication. It is a matter 
of four days through the bush. 
In two days’ time the other 
columns are to advance and 
push the enemy back on to us, 
Unless the Hun has suddenly 
become a very much greater 
fool than formerly, there is not 
much prospect of our getting 
behind him. There appear to 
be no maps, ne transport, and 
no water, and the bush is 
crawling with Huns, who have 
got their tails up since the 
last show. Their main body 
is said to be shrieking defianee 
from prepared positions. It 
any way looks a little as if 
they meant to fight at last, so 
let us hope we shall give them 
a knock this time. If only we 
could get at the devils, and 
finish the show. ” He sighed, 
and sent an orderly to call the 
Company Sergeant-Major. 

In the company lines the 
Sergeant-Majer was endeaveur- 
ing to instil a little energy into 
his fellow black men. Half the 
company were falling in for 
water-fatigue, while the rest 
slunk off inte the surrounding 
bush in search of. sticks and 
grass to build a house for their 
officers. A band of martyrs 
going to the stake could hardly 
be a less cheerful spectacle than 
a company of tired black men 
falling in for fatigue. The 
Sergeant-Major,! who wore the 








1 In the subsequent action at Beho Chini the Sergeant-Major had his jaw 
blown away by one of the fiendish elephant rifles so often used by the Germans 
in East Africa. On admission to hospital, he much amazed the doctors by 
habitually smoking cigarettes through his nose. 
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African General Service Medal, 
was eminently soldierly in ap- 
pearance, and took a great 
pride in what he called his 
company. He was a Hausa- 
speaking native from the region 
of Lake Chad, where, by his 
own confession, he had spent 
the early and not least profit- 
able years of his life as a 
highwayman, armed with bow 
and poisoned arrows. With 
the advent of the British, he 
was compelled to change his 
ways, and judiciously elected 
to pursue the profession of 
arms in the highly respect- 
able ranks of the Nigeria 
Regiment. His ivory - black 
cheeks were grooved with the 
soars of his tribal marks, which 
radiated transversely from the 
corners of the mouth towards 
the ears. He wore the green 
cap of the W.A.F.F. soldier, 
a khaki blouse, shorts, puttees, 
and a pair of ammunition 
boots. Of these last he was 
intensely proud, for, with the 
exception of himself and the 
four sergeants of the company, 
no soldiers were allowed to 
wear boots. Earlier in the 
campaign a number of men 
were given service boots as 
an experiment; but as the 
black man’s idea of a com- 
fortable boot is to have as 
large a size as possible, our 
men were very difficult to fit. 
To find a man wearing his 
boots on the wrong feet was 
not unusual, and his proud 
boast would be that he wore 
a larger size than the other 
men in his section. The ex- 
periment was net considered 
& success, and, except for the 
senior N.C.O.’s, sandals were 
given back to the men. Orig- 
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inally a great deal of trouble 
was experienced in fitting out 
the Nigeria Regiment with the 
webbing equipment worn by 
Tommy Atkins. The adjust- 
ment of belts was the difficulty. 
The black man in barracks 
eats an enormous meal at 
midday. Owing to some ana- 
tomical irregularity this bulky 
meal subsequently protrudes 
prominently just where the 
belt is made to fasten. Those 
who are acquainted with the 
intricacies of webbing equip- 
ment will readily understand 
how this feature of the black 
man would throw the whole 
outfit out of gear. Thus 
between the morning and 
afternoon parades an _ elabo- 
rate adjustment became neces- 
sary, and it took some time 
for the men to master the 
intricacies of their new equip- 
ment. 

The Sergeant-Major saluted, 
and his Company Commander 
proceeded to deliver in Hausa 
a version of the situation such 
as could be understood by 
the rank and file of the 
company. 

“To - morrow, Sergeant- 
Major,” he began, “we all go 
to a big war. This country 
is not like the Big River, 
where we marched and starved, 
and the floods brought us 
sickness, and we found no 
Germans. The bush here is 
full of Germans, and with 
them we are going to have 
a big battle. To-morrow we 
march early and goa long, long 
way, and the road is without 
water. In the evening we 
shall come to a place where 
there is water. They say 
there are Germans at the 
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water-place. If it is so, we 
shall have to fight for our 
water. Therefore no man is 
to drink on the march. Tell 
the company that the man 
who drinks shall be beaten. 
If any man reports sick, he 
too shall be beaten. We have 
lost many men, and now every 
man must fight, for the bush 
is full of Germans.” 

The Sergeant-Major beamed 
with approval, and cleared his 
throat before giving his own 
somewhat long-winded views 
on the situation. 

“It is good,” he said, “for 
we have been in this country 
a long, long time, and it is a 
bad country. There is no food, 
and there are no women. 
Therefore we must kill all 
the Germans. When we have 
killed the last German, then 
shall we go back to our 
country and to our women. 
For months, as you yourself 
have said, we have marched 
and starved, and the Germans 
fied before us, so that we could 
not kill them. Now, you say, 
we have eome to the place 
where all the Germans live, 
and we shall have a big battle. 
Some of our men will die, 
but that is a good thing. 
Unless some men die we shall 
go back to our country and 
our women will laugh and 
say, ‘You went to a far, far 
country to kill Germans, but 
you found none.’ It is for 
Allah to say who will die, and 
the greater the number that 
are killed the greater will be 
the glory of those who return 
to our country. We shall tell 
our women how many Germans 
we killed, and we shall become 
big men in eur country.” 
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The Company Commander 
smiled approvingly, for he knew 
that black soldiers, like hounds, 
will not hunt without blood, 
Presently the Sergeant-Major 
returnéd, and proudly announc- 
ing that he had brought a 
present, produced a ram’s horn 
strung on a leather thong. 

“TI give you this,” he said, 
“because it is great medicine. 
You will wear this round your 
neck, and when the Germans 
surround you you will seize a 
dead stick with your left hand, 
whereupon, so great is the 
power of my present, you will 
become invisible to your 
enemies.” 

The Company Commander 
had already received charms 
of a similar nature, but they 
were merely supposed to render 
the wearer proof against bullets. 
Thus the man who wears & 
tiny piece of chain armour 
about his person is popularly 
supposed to be immune against 
machine-gun fire. The Com- 
pany Commander, however, 
thanked his Sergeant-Major, 
and, perhaps rather tactlessly, 
asked how it was a certain 
officer who was supposed to 
possess an exceptionally effica- 
cious charm had recently been 
killed. But the black man is 
not so easily to be caught out 
in his beliefs. 

“It was a truly wonderful 
thing,” he explained with pro- 
found sincerity ; “we marvelled 
that he died, for his was indeed 
a great charm. It can only be 
that the man who fired the 
shot which killed him must 
have had an even more wonder- 
ful medicine. That will never 
happen to you, for there can 
be no more powerful charm 
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than this ram’s horn which I 
have givenyou.” The Sergeant- 
Major saluted and went away 
well satisfied, though he lived 
to be sadly disillusioned. 


In the chilly darkness of the 
following morning the company 
moved out as advance-guard to 
the column. No one likes 
advance - guard work in the 
bush. It is usually a matter 
of following a narrow track 
which threads its way through 
the eternal bush. The country 
never changes. The same trees 
and grass and undulations are 
repeated day after day, and 
one camp is so much like 
another that the memory fails 
to count the nights by which 
the march is measured. Here 
and there the bush varies in 
thickness, and with it the field 
of fire ranges from fifty up to 
not more than three hundred 
or four hundred yards. In 
every way the country lends 
itself to attack by ambush 
against troops on the march. 
Till roads can be cut the bush 
forbids the use of any but 
human transport, and a column 
must move in single file with 
all its impedimenta carried on 
men’s heads. The most elabo- 
rate precautions minimise the 
chance of surprise attack, but 
can never eliminate it. The 
defence of the column lies 
principally with the advance- 
guard. In front of everything 
comes a screen of scouts thrown 
out on either side of the road, 
and covering a broad front. 
The scouts are followed at an 
interval of three hundred to 
four hundred yards bya“ point” 
of four men ; behind them comes 
& supporting section with a 
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machine-gun, and out in the 
bush on each flank are two 
more sections all moving in 
single file. The density of the 
bush decides the distance these 
sections keep out, but no matter 
the character of the country, 
the flanking sections must keep 
pace with the section on the 
road, remaining as far out as 
possible. Occasionally detours 
must be made to avoid im- 
penetrable thorn, but at all 
costs they must keep in touch. 
Than to get “bushed” there 
is no greater sin. Behind the 
three sections moving abreast 
come the rest of the advance- 
guardcompany, Atan interval 
of several hundred yards is the 
head of the main body, which 
may cover several miles of road. 
Besides the infantry battalions 
there is the battery with its 
guns carried in sections on 
men’s heads. Behind comes the 
ammunition reserve, the field 
ambulances with a vast number 
of medical loads and the sick 
in hammocks, and then the 
baggage. Last of all come the 
Pioneer Company, who cut out 
the road as they advance so 
that the column may be followed 
up and fed by the Mechanical 
Transport. To the rearguard 
falls much unpleasant work. 
No man may be left out in the 
bush; sick porters and their 
loads must all be got forward 
somehow. In such a column 
a large percentage of the men 
are unarmed carriers, and there 
is probably no more vulnerable 
thing in war than a large body 
of troops marching through the 
African bush. 

Thus we toiled through the 
day, and at every halt cursed 
the sun and the bush, for the 
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trees were without leaves and 
there was no shade. In the 
middle of the afternoon the 
column came to a sudden halt. 
The scouts reported a village 
and banana-trees ahead, so 
doubtless we had reached the 
water. The scouts crept for- 
ward cautiously, skirting the 
village to either flank, and 
from the depths of the bush 
watched for the slightest move- 
ment amongst the grass-roofed 
huts. Having satisfied himself 


that the village was deserted,. 


the scout corporal posted a 
picket over the small and very 
muddy water-hole, and came 
back to report all clear. The 
Company Commander reported 
to his C.O., and marvelled that 
for once the enemy had failed 
to picket the water. We were 
already on the flank of the 
enemy’s positions, which lay 
half a day’s maroh to the 
east, and the prospect of our 
enterprise being successful ap- 
peared more hopeful. 

The surrounding bush was 
picketed, and the column 
moved into the village, com- 
pressing its great length into 
&® surprisingly small area. A 
perimeter trench was dug, 
fires were lit, and rations 
issued. The advance - guard 
company became the inlying 
picket, and the men rejoiced 
that for once they could sit 
idle and watch their fellow 
black men dig trenches. As 
darkness fell the fires were 
stamped out, and the snores 
and grunts of sleeping black 
men were punctuated by the 
dismal how] of the jackal and 
the fiendish shrieks of the 
hyena. Except for the relief 
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of sentries, the camp was with- 
out movement. As the dark 
hours passed the air became 
damp and chilly. A man in 
the inlying picket got up and 
woke the two beside him. All 
three seratched themselves, 
grunted, and shook their blan- 
kets vigorously. The shrouded 
forms of their companiens soon 
began to wriggle desperately, 
and one after another they got 
up, shook their blankets, and 
moved off in search of a 
better sleeping-place. Their 
officers lay a little apart, 
sheltered by a thick patch of” 
bush; but they were not to 
be spared, The Company Com- 
mander was already dimly con- 
scious of intense discomfort. 
He scratched his neck, and a 
hard black object wriggled 
beneath his fingers; he found 
his hair was full of them, 
Waking his subalterns he 
dashed into the open. “Get 
out!” he cried; ‘the place is 
full of drivers.” And as the 
horrible truth dawned, each 
fled from his blanket as 4 
thing unclean. 

No mention is made of 
drivers as one of the plagues 
of Egypt, wherefore it may 
be deemed a favoured coun- 
try. Drivers—or safari ants, 
as they are called in East 
Africa —are large and black, 
and on their enormous plated 
heads they carry a formidable 
pair of nippers. Moving about 
the country in dense columns, 
they drive every living thing 
before them. The bites of 
half a dozen drivers are not 
usually sufficient to wake a 
sleeping man, so the unfortu- 
nate individual does not be- 
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come conscious of his plight 
till his body swarms with 
these offensive pests. They 
are no respecter of persons, 
and held nothing sacred. 
Should they inoontinently en- 
ter the couch of the Gevernor 
of a Colony, His Excellency 
must needs retire with all 
possible grace till the invad- 
ing herdes have passed right 
through Government House. 

With daylight came the 
sound of distant gun fire, 
and the Mechanical Transport 
brought us three days’ 
rations. 

“Hope you found our road 
all right,” said the Pioneer 
Officer as he met the sub- 
altern who had brought in 
the convoy. The latter asked 
What road? and talked of 
burst tyres and things left 
by the wayside, He regretted 
his rudeness when afterwards 
he learnt that the Pioneer 
Officer habitually sat down 
to a four-course dinner, and 
was the only man in the 
column who oould afford to 
turn up his nose at the rum 
ration. The Pioneer Company 
lacked “establishment,” where- 
fore the indent fer its carriers 
was only limited by the per- 
sonal possessions and luxurious 
habits of its officers, As the 
M.T. Officer never came back, 
our limited supplies only per- 
mitted a further advance to 
be made with two battalions. 


Two evenings later we found 
ourselves at a place which our 
map called “Water by dig- 
gin £9 

“What about water?” 
shouted the Company Com- 
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mander as the Adjutant 
passed. 

“Company arrangements. 


Dig your own hole, It won't 
be more than twelve feet. No 
fires. No. 3 Company moves 
out to-night, and the rest of 
us at 4 A.M.” 

We had but four miles to 
ge before placing ourselves 
astride the enemy’s road. 
News had been received that 
after heavy fighting the other 
eolumns had driven the enemy 
from their positions, and were 
advancing slowly. The at- 
mosphere of the camp had 
changed. We were now in 
the heart of the enemy’s coun- 
try, and as yet, we believed, 
undiscevered ; but momentarily 
every officer feared a disclosure 
of our advance, and the conse- 
quent failure of our enterprise. 
Shortly after dark a bush fire 
burst into flame just outside 
the outpost line, That it was 
a signal to the enemy few of 
us doubted. A sentry fired, 
and all ears strained for the 
answering “ plick-plock” of a 
German bullet, but the silenee 
was only breken by the crash 
of a frightened bush pig. 

Early the following morning 
we came up with No. 3 Com- 
pany at a village called Behe 
Chini, where they were already 
engaging an enemy patrol 
which was watching the water- 
hole. Beko Chini was a mere 
clearing in a belt of fairly 
thick bush. Besides a small 
water-hole, there were half a 
dozen tumble-down native huts 
amid the relics of former culti- 
vation, upon which the sur- 
rounding bush was fast en- 
creaching. No. 3 Company’s 
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Commander reported snipers in 
trees, and ordered his machine- 
guns to search the bush. A 
heavy object fell from a tree 
like a ripe apple, and the black 
gun teams laughed. The snip- 
ing eeased, and our column 
moved up into the clearing 
under cover of a screen of 
scouts. There was at first 
some doubt as to whether we 
were actually on the enemy’s 
road. Beyond a well-worn 
bush path coming in from 
the east, there was no indi- 
cation that we had reached 
the place appointed. Orders 
were issued, however, for a 
perimeter trench to be dug, 
but at the same time we were 
given to understand that an 
immediate advance would prob- 
ably be made, In consequence 
of this, no great importance 
was attached to the digging 
of trenches, with the result 
that along the greater part 
of the line mere “scrapes ” 
were made, and the defences 
throughout were of a most 
superficial nature. The area 
enclosed by the perimeter 
amounted to about twenty- 
five acres, thus giving an 
excessive length of trench to 
be defended by the thousand 
rifles, which was the total 
strength of the two battalions, 
Moreover, the ground being 
almost fiat, there was no 
protection against reverse fire, 
and no cover within the peri- 
meter for the staff, medical 
sections, and camp-followers. 
An officer’s patrol was or- 
dered to follow the path along 
which the enemy patrol had 
retired. Before he had gone 
400 yards the officer was fired 
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upon from what appeared to be 
& prepared position. The Gen- 
eral ordered two companies to 
attack and drive the enemy 
out. These orders were almost 
immediately cancelled owing 
to a most fortunate circum- 
stance. One of our aeroplanes 
made a sudden and very un- 
expected appearance. Flying 
low, it circled above our peri- 
meter and glided away in the 
direction of the enemy. It at 
once came under a very heavy 
fire. That the enemy were in 
greater strength than had 
been supposed now became 
apparent. 

The General at once ordered 
all baggage, officers’ boys and 
other followers, to return to 
our camp of the previous night 
under a small escort. They 
left at once, but before going 
very far met two German 
white men wandering about 
the bush with sixty porters 
carrying ammunition without 
an escort. They were cap- 
tured by the officer in charge 
of our baggage without a shot 
being fired. He was prevented 
from reaching our former camp 
and had to return. Much of 
the captured ammunition was 
British, and if it had not been 
for this unexpected addition to 
our supply it is very doubtful 
whether many of us would 
have survived the ensuing ac- 
tion where the enemy drew off 
at the same time as our ammu- 
nition became all but exhausted. 

Meanwhile orders had been 
received to reconnoitre the 
enemy position. Our Company 
Commander called his subal- 
terns: ‘Come on, you fellows. 
We are for it this time. The 
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usual formation: scouts in 
front and a section in the bush 
on each flank, and for God’s 
sake keep touch and watch for 
signals. Keep in single file 
till you get orders. No.3 Com- 
pany is coming out in support 
echeloned to our right rear.” 
The sniping suddenly recom- 
menced, as if to remind us that 
the enemy were prepared, and 
that we had better be careful. 
As soon as the Company could 
get into the correct forma- 
tion the order to advance was 
given, and we dived into the 
bush. We had not gone more 
than two hundred yards when 
the bush echoed the fiendish 
strains of the enemy bugles 
always used to urge their 
men in an attack. We then 
saw & company of askari ad- 
vancing upon us, shoulder to 
shoulder, with their bayonets 
fixed. Their formation was 
opportune, for we at once 
brought four machine - guns 
into action. No. 3 Company 
also became engaged, and a hot 
fire fight developed. We after- 
wards learnt from prisoners 
that our assailants were the 
famous No. 17 Company of 
Sturmtruppen, who had been 
ordered to drive from the road 
a British patrol who were ob- 
structing the retirement of the 
German main body. The 
Sturmtruppen were rudely dis- 
illusioned, and from all accounts 
practically ceased to exist. 
They were supported, however, 
by the equally famous “W” 
Company, entirely recruited 
from the warlike Wangoni 
tribe, and, like No. 17 Com- 
pany, only used in the assault 
or in an emergency. From 
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1.30 P.M. till 4 P.M. we held 
our ground, but by then our 
flanks were so much threat- 
ened by the reinforcements 
which the enemy had brought 
up in great numbers, that a 
retirement to our trench line 
became imperative, and was 
only now effected with some 
difficulty. 

As the last of us reached the 
trench line, an old gun-carrier 
who had seen many years’ ser- 
vice with the regiment dashed 
up to his Company Commander 
and said he must go back 
and fetch his gumo (a gumo is 
the straw pad which the Hausa 
carrier wears on his head when 
carrying a load). Now the 
gumo is entirely without value, 
and can be replaced at any 
moment; moreover, we were 
under a very heavy cross fire 
from the enemy’s machine- 
guns which were covering 
their advancing askari. As 
illustrating the entire lack of 
imagination, which is not an 
unusual trait of the black man, 
the incident is not without 
interest. Having asked per- 
mission to go baok into the 
open for his wretched gumo, 
the carrier never waited for 
the inevitable refusal, but 
dashed back over the two 
hundred yards of open fire- 
swept zone, and returned safely. 
In an action the enlisted gun- 
carriers and stretcher- bearers 
usually shine forth as black 


‘men at their best. They rank 


below a private, and are looked 
down upon by the soldiers, and 
are therefore usually unspoilt. 
They are unarmed except for 
a matchett, and are seldom 
able to strike a blow for them- 
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selves, though a gun-carrier 
has often been known to take 
up the rifle of a wounded man; 
while in the open the carriers 
who were not filling belts 
dashed up and down the line, 
cheering on the men and dis- 
tributing ammunition. The 
stretcher-bearers walked about 
looking for wounded, as if in 
search of firewood around their 
peaceful native houses. 

By 5 p.m. the whole peri- 
meter was engaged, and a 


suecession ef very determined: 


assaults were made on our 
weak and thinly held defences, 
which were now completely 
surrounded. All ranks were 
amazed by the gallantry dis- 
played by the enemy in these 
attacks, Both white men and 
black appeared to be entire- 
ly without fear, and charged 
repeatedly quite regardless 
of our machine-guns. The 
defenders were considerably 
handicapped by the bush, for 
in an attack it was sometimes 
impossible to see the enemy 
before they were within twenty 
yards of our trench line. The 
enemy bugles continued at 
frequent intervals to sound 
their discordant notes. The 
red flag of the German Com- 
mander could be seen bobbing 
about in the bush as he passed 
round our perimeter. He was 
either a very brave or very 
foolish man, for his flag un- 
doubtedly drew our fire. His 
appearance in the line seemed 
to signalise a determined 
attack. Our perimeter was 
actually entered by a small 
party of the enemy, but they 
were all killed or taken pris- 
oner. At one point six askari 


appeared close to our trenches, 
being flogged forward by a 
white Hun armed with a 
ballala. Elsewhere it seemed 
as if they needed little enough 
inducement to come forward. 
That most of the askari were 
“doped” is probable, for alco- 
hol was found in the water- 
bottles of the enemy dead and 
wounded. One of our ser- 
geants, seeing a small party 
of the enemy advancing to- 
wards him, became seized with 
a fanatical thirst for blood. 
Regardless of all orders and 
the conventions of war, he leapt 
from the trench line and hurled 
himself single-handed against 
the advancing askari, He 
eventually returned with three 
German rifles and a bayonet 
wound in the left arm. Our 
General, too, took an active 
part in the defence of a weakly 
held section of the line. He 
is popularly supposed to have 
led his staff into the trenehes 
armed with a white sun um- 
brella in one hand and rifle in 
the other. 

We had already paid heavily 
for the inadequacy of our 
trenches. Being without para- 
dos, the troops in the firing 
line suffered considerably from 
reverse fire. During the action 
there was no opportunity of 
increasing the depth of our 
trenches, as every rifle was 
needed to repel the repeated 
attacks; nor was it possible to 
relieve the congestion caused 
by dead and wounded men. 
The plight of the wounded 
who managed to reach the 
dressing-station, caused them 
to wish themselves back in the 
comparative safety of the 
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shallow trenches, for within 
the perimeter the almost level 
ground afforded no protection 
against fire, which came from 
every quarter. The medical 
section had to carry on their 
work without any cover at all. 
Some protection was afforded 
the wounded by placing the 
officers’ baggage around them. 
The camp-followers developed 
an amazing capacity for bur- 
rowing, and with knives and 
hands they excavated most 
efficient dug-outs, and there 
they lay trembling lest the 
enemy sheuld enter our peri- 
meter. 

It was not long before press- 
ing messages were passed 
round the line to be sparing 
in the use of ammunition. 
These were repeated with 
great urgency, and still the 
enemy never wearied of suc- 
cessive attacks on our weakly 
held defences. Where it was 
of the utmost necessity to im- 
press on all ranks the vital 
importance of economising in 
ammunition, it was inevitable 
that the natural anxiety of the 
officers should, to some extent, 
communicate itself to the men. 
The black soldier in action is 
ever prodigal of ammunition, 
and will continue firing at 
nothing almost indefinitely. 
But on this oocasion the fire 
discipline of our men could not 
have been bettered by white 
troops. By restricting the fire 


to volleys a great economy 
was effected, and, to the infin- 
ite credit of the black soldier, 
hardly a shet was fired with- 
out an order from a European. 
All ranks realised that with 
the exhaustion of our ammuni- 
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tion the only appeal could be 
to our bayonets, in which case 
there could no longer be any 
doubt as to the issue of this 
engagement, in which we were 
completely surrounded by the 
enemy. One of eur Company 
Commanders led his men in a 
bayonet charge against the 
enemy. This bold and timely 
counter-attack, probably did 
much to relieve the pressure 
elsewhere. 

At a little befere 8 P.M, 
when only a few rounds per 
man remained, the enemy’s 
fire slackened and subsequent- 
ly dwindled to promiscuous 
sniping, which we were for- 
tunately able to ignore. There 
was now time to take the 
ammunitien off the dead and 
wounded and distribute our 
meagre supply evenly aleng 
the trench line, Meanwhile 
every man sat with his bayonet 
ready for the sudden rush 
which we felt would be at- 
tempted sooner or later. At 
about 10.30 p.m. the enemy 
again opened fire and made 
a determined attack on one 
portion of the line. They were 
driven off, and by midnight all 
was again quiet except for the 
fire of a few enemy snipers. 
Our conjecture that the last 
attack was made by a com- 
pany left behind to cover the 
retirement of the enemy main 
body was borne out by the 
faint sound of pick and shovel 
as they buried their dead, a 
proceeding to which they at- 
tached great importanee. More 
gruesome still were the shrieks 
and groans of their wounded 
askart being dragged out ef 
action. To the Germans, it 
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was of the utmest importance 
to retain as leng as possible 
the services of their old sol- 
diers. To this end they evolved 
a marvellously efficient system 
by which they were able to 
evacuate their wounded during 
and after an action. These 
men would be hurried to one 
of their hospitals, there to be 
patched up with all speed, so 
that no time might be lost in 
placing them once more in the 
field. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that they suffered so 
much from the desertion of 
their askari. 

With the first rays of dawn 
came the weird sound of a 
cock crowing—weird, because 
it was as unnatural as it was 
unexpected. We afterwards 
came to the conclusion that it 
was a signal for the few re- 
maining snipers to retire. At 
dawn patrols were pushed out 
and they reported all clear. 
The wounded men, whom we 
had had to leave in the epen, 
were all dead, and of the enemy 
there seemed to be singularly 
few traces. A subsequent 
search disclosed many graves ; 
and a great number of dead 
and dying who had crawled 
away and hidden in the bush 
were afterwards found. 

The relief with which we 
learnt of the complete de- 
parture of the enemy can 
hardly be exaggerated, and 
we were now able to draw 
conclusions as to the net re- 
sult of our engagement. Our 
own casualties were not as 
heavy as we had anticipated, 
and were about half those that 
we calculated we must have 
inflicted on the enemy. Our 


own estimate of the enemy 
casualties was afterwards 
greatly increased by the In- 
telligenee Department. We 
had undoubtedly accomplished 
the object for which we had 
been sent out; and, moreover, 
this object had been achieved 
by a far smaller force than 
had been originally intended. 
The success with which we 
reached the enemy’s line of 
communication was largely 
due to the unexpected failure 
of their intelligence, which 
usually served them so well. 
Moreover, we had arrived in 
time to intercept the retire- 
ment of their main body, on 
whom we inflicted such heavy 
losses that the resistance of 
the German northern forces 
was for ever broken. As some 
one aptly remarked during our 
subsequent advance: “We 
could not see their heels for 
dust.” 

No one was more conscious 
of our victory than the black 
soldier himself. His tail was 
indeed up, and he ever after 
talked with pride of this en- 
gagement, Our men certainly 
went inte subsequent actions 
with « confidence which is not 
always a trait of the African 
soldier, If it did nothing else, 
Beho Chini at least taught the 
black soldier to dig. Hitherto 
he had resented the digging of 
trenches with an intense loath- 
ing, but his officers now bad 
little need to preach the im- 
portance of well-dug trenches. 

At his dead the black man 
sighed, but remarked: “Ba 
komi; akwai Allah!”—‘ That 
is nothing; it is Allah!” 

Ba-TURE. 
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THE DOBRUJA RETREAT. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


SunpAay the 22nd of October 
1916 broke clear and bright 
after a terrible night of rain, 
thunder, and lightning. Those 
of us who had been up most of 
the night helping to pack and 
get the equipment off by train 
were glad of an unexpected 
rest. We had been told the 
evening before that everything 
must be packed and away, and 
we ourselves ready to start 
by 5 o’clock in the morning. 
The enemy was close at hand. 
As we packed in the dark out 
on our camping ground the 
guns seemed to come nearer 
and nearer: a red glow on the 
skyline, flashes from the big 
German cannons, burning vil- 
lages away in the distance, and 
an occasional flash of lightning, 
made up a weird scane—a great 
contrast to our peaceful life of 
the last few weeks, where we 
had been so happy in our little 
camp on the Steep. The group 
of white tents standing above 
the town of Mejedia was a 
charming spot: one could see 
for miles and miles over hill and 
dale sunsets one can never for- 
get. And those of us whose 
work was out of doors watched 
every evening for the old Rou- 
manian shepherd as he led his 
flocks past down to the valley. 

Sitting on the steps of the 
hospital in the sunshine we 
discussed these things while 
looking over to eur camping 
ground, where two Roumanian 
gipsies were busy picking up 


the few things which had been 
overlooked while packing by 
the light of a few hurricane 
lanterns, Any one looking at 
us in a detached way might 
have thought we were really 
enjoying ourselves. Some were 
writing their diaries; some 
looking at films which they 
had been clever enough to have 
developed before the town was 
entirely evacuated ; others were 
trying to make out the bits in 
their home newspapers which 
had been smeared over with 
black by the censor; but the 
most popular amusements were 
listening to the war news from 
the Dobruja as reported in our 
English newspapers, and the 
cuttings about our noble selves 
which had been enclosed in the 
home letters. The guns were 
leuder than ever, and we re- 
marked that the enemy must 
be practically in the garden by 
now, but no one seemed to be 
much disturbed by the fact. 
Some one even suggested that 
one of the more daring of our 
number should go over to a 
hill, from where the battle 
could be watched with a glass, 
and say, with the compliments 
of the Seettish women, would 
the Bulgar kindly make less 
noise, as Dr Inglis was sleeping. 
This peaceful scene was dis- 
turbed, however, by an enemy 
aeroplane suddenly appearing. 
There was nething new about 
that, of eourse ; aeroplanes had 
been daily visitors to the tewn 
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and to our eamp, and we had 
got quite used to bombs drop- 
ping in our direction, some- 
times stopping in our work to 
watch a duel. Often the noise 
was terrible when guns from 
all the A.A.C. batteries were 
firing at once, shells whistling 
through the air and shrapnel 
falling on the roof of our tents. 

But this morning’s visitor 
seemed more interested in us 
than usual. We watched it at 
first in a casual way—running 
out to see all there was to be 
seen; in a few minutes our 
friend was joined by other 
two—when they were right 
overhead it seemed wiser to go 
indeors—and for ten hideous 
minutes, which seemed like 
hours, the hospital was 
bombed. Fertunately no harm 
was done. Russian and Rou- 
manian aeroplanes drove them 
away, and we were able to go 
out and look round again. At 
11.30 an erder came that ten 
of the staff were to be off at 
once, as @ sanitary or hospital 
train was leaving in half an 
hour for Galatz. We had 
three er four invalids — our 
matron had been, and still was, 
very ill,—so we were glad to 
think they were really being 
taken to a place of safety. 
We saw them leave the hos- 
pital, all saying good-bye as if 
we were never to meet again, 
but wendering when and where 
we would meet. 

There were now 16 of us 
left, and nothing to do but 
wait for orders which would 
affect ourselves. To fill in the 
time, and because we were very 
hungry, we out up our last 
black bread, and some cold 
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meat, not a very quick oper- 
ation when done with pocket- 
knives. We made tea on a 
Tommy’s Cooker, and sat on 
our bed hurdles to enjoy the 
last meal we might have for 
some time to come. Our re- 
past finished, many of us lay 
down on a heap of straw 
in a corner of one of the 
wards,—we were very weary, 
having been up most of the 
night, and I for ene was 
seon fast asleep. But not for 
long, as the Serbian doctor, 
who looked after everything 
for us, rushed into the ward, 
and in a mad tone of agita- 
tion, as if the enemy was at 
his heels, ealled to Dr Inglis, 
whe was writing letters in 
her usual undisturbed way— 
“Come away—come away. 
In five minutes you must be 
out of here. Excuse, excuse.” 
He always said this when ex- 
cited, which was very often. 
Off he dashed again. A 
motor-lorry was waiting at 
the doer of the hospital to 
take the equipment for a 
small dressing station, which 
Dr Inglis hoped to set up 
at Caramurat. The lorry was 
driven by a native, who was 
to lead the way. Besides the 
equipment, seven orderlies 
were perched in perilous posi- 
tions wherever there was room, 
and a very jolly crowd they 
leoked as they waved to us on 
starting. The ‘staff car fel- 
lowed with Dr Inglis and 
three of the staff, driven by the 
owner of the car—a splendid 
driver at any time, but quite 
wonderful under the conditions 
we were to encounter. Fol- 
lowing this car came an am- 
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bulance with the remaining 
staff, and anything in the way 
of food which we had not given 
to those who went by train. 
Ido not think any of us were 
sorry to leave Mejedia, It 
was a most deserted, miserable- 
looking place as we passed 
through the town; except for 
soldiers tearing about in all 
directions we seemed to be 
the only people left. 

As the lorry swung round 
the first sharp corner after the 
hospital a stretcher dropped 
off. We stopped to pick it 
up, and by doing so lost 
sight of our guide. We did 
not know which turning he 
had taken, so we asked some 
soldiers, who pointed to a road 
which seemed very likely, and 
on we went. At first it was 
very difficult to see in front 
of us for any distance, or to 
move quickly, as the road was 
lined with hundreds of forage 
carts; but in time we out- 
stripped them, and had the 
road, and it seemed the world, 
to ourselves. It was a glori- 
ous October afternoon, and the 
sensation of flying through the 
air acted as a tonio after the 
nervous inactivity of the morn- 
ing. Our guiding lorry, how- 
ever, was nowhere in sight, 
so we hopefully said to each 
other, of course it must be 
far ahead; but just to make 
sure we stopped in a village, 
which was entirely given over 
to soldiers, to ask how far we 
were from Caramurat, and if 
they had seen a motor-lorry 
pass through. On asking how 
far we were from Caramurat 
we were stared at in blank 
astonishment, which, to say 
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the least of it, let us see we 
were not very near. An offi- 
cer brought a map out of his 
pocket, and showed us that 
we were going in exactly the 
opposite direction. We had 
been told it should take us 
two hours from Mejedia. Now 
we were told that, even if we 
did find the short cuts, it 
would take us five hours at 
least, unless we went back to 
Mejedia; but this the drivers 
refused to do, as the roads 
were in a terrible condition 
after the night’s rain. We 
were also told it was a beau- 
tiful road when we reached it, 
so it was decided to go ahead. 

As we were starting a boy 
jumped on to the step of the 
car and said he would show 
us the way; but for him it 
would have been impossible 
to find all the short cuts by 
which he led us, and it was 
well worth having taken the 
wrong road, as we passed 
through some most beautiful 
country: But the chief thing 
to be remembered was the 
sunset, Even the _ soldiers 
were standing in groups spell- 
bound, It is not to be de- 
scribed, except feebly to say 
that the sky seemed turned 
to blood, with long darts of 
gold laced across it. As we 
passed outside a village a 
group of peasants in their 
picturesque costumes were sil- 
houetted against the sky. 
They and we were watching 
an aeroplane as it swept 
across the sunset and sank 
slowly te earth in a field by 
the roadside, At this peint 
our young guide left us, and 
we turned into the highroad, 
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which was quite up to its 
reputation, The light faded 
out of the sky, and rain came 
on—a cold autumn rain—but 
the good road cheered us, and 
we thought we would be no 
time in covering the distance, 
It was quite clear the motor- 
lorry had not come that way, 
and its occupants would be 
waiting for us at Caramurat, 
so we had no time to lose. At 
first we passed a few carts, 
then at some distance more 
and more, till we found our- 
selves in an unending pro- 
. cession of peasants with all 
their worldly goods piled on 
what seemed like soaffold- 
ings of small houses, drawn 
by teams of beautiful cream- 
coloured oxen. Hundreds of 
these erections lined the roads, 
and often the contents of the 
carts were most remarkable. 
Pigs usually had the most 
comfortable place; in one 
cart an enormous fellow was 
reclining on a red pillow; 
ducks and hens tied by the 
legs; sheep also drove some- 
times; calves and foals ran 
alongside. This procession 
seemed difficult to pass, but 
as time went on, added to it, 
came the Roumanian army re- 
treating, — hundreds of guns, 
cavalry, infantry, ambulances, 
Red Cross carts, motor-kit- 
chens, and wounded on foot— 
& most extraordinary scene, 
The night was inky black: 
the only lights were our own 
head-lights and those of the 
ambulance behind us, but they 
revealed a sad and never-to-be- 
forgotten picture as they shone 
on the wearied faces of the 
women, sitting amongst all 
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that was left of their homes, 
terrified children crouching be- 
side them, old men and women 
in many cases lying on mat- 
tresses, too ill or too old to 
take any notice of what was 
going on around them—the 
dull, patient faces of the oxen, 
the terrified horses, girls 
screaming, men pushing and 
shouting as they tried to 
make order out of chaos so 
that we might pass. Our 
driver was quite wonderful: 
she sat unmoved, often for 
half an hour at a time. There 
was a block, and we had to 
wait while the yelling, frantic 
mob did what they could to 
get into some sort of order; 
then we would move on for ten 
minutes and stop again; it 
was like a dream or a play, it 
certainly was a tragedy. No 
one spoke, we just waited and 
watched it all: to us it wasa 
spectacle, te these poor home- 
less people it was a terrible 
reality. One thing was very 
plain to us, and that was, we 
were going in the wrong direc- 
tion, as the army was retreat- 
ing and the inhabitants evacu- 
ating their homes; but our 
orders were to go to Caramurat, 
so we had to push on. We 
had expected to get there by 
four o’clock, but at nine o’clock 
we were still some miles from 
the lights which we were told 
marked our destination. Once, 
on asking how far we still had 
to go, we were asked in return 
why we were going there— 
did we not know that the 
enemy was only seven kilo- 
metres away?—and we could see 
for ourselves the burning vil- 
lages reflected on the skyline. 
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At last we arrived at the 
cross-roads, one of which led 
to the little town, but it was 
impossible to turn into it, 
as hundreds of gun-carriages 
were charging along the road 
we had to take. We stopped 
by the cross-roads till it seemed 
as if we had been there always, 
and would always stay there, 
and had our driver not risked 
everything and made a dash 
for it, we might have been 
there all night; but the dash 
was @ success, and we reached 
the dark spot which we were 
told was the town. Soldiers 
sitting in groups round their 
camp-fires cooking supper were 
the only signs of life. By the 
light of their fires we could see 
the roads lined with carts and 
ambulances, horses by the hun- 
dred tied to palings—but even 
these signs of life we passed, 
and our one idea now was to 
find the motor-lorry with our 
seven girls. Could they pos- 
sibly be in this deserted town, 
and where? By this time we 
were shivering and very wet, 
and the prospect of a night’s 
rest seemed rather remote, I, 
being the youngest inmate of 
Dr Inglis’ oar, and having a 
knowledge of German, which 
was very useful in Roumania, 
was given the job to try and 
find a clue to our missing girls. 
The car drew up in front of a 
house where there was a faint 
light visible below the door; 
otherwise everything was in 
total darkness. On getting 
out of the car, the first thing I 
did was te fallinthe mud. I 
was so cold and stiff I had no 
use of my limbs, and the mud 
was beyond description, How- 
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ever, shaking the mud off 
warmed me up 2 little, and I 
made for the house with the 
light. As I put my hand up 
to knock, the door opened, 
and there stood in front of me 
one of the Serbian soldiers who 
had worked in our hospital at 
Mejedia, Luck was in our 
way. He was the best person 
I could have met. He spoke 
German, and would understand 
and be able to help me. I 
asked him at once if he had 
seen or heard of the arrival of 
the motor-lorry with the sisters 
from Mejedia. He said no, but 
he would go with me to the 
Red Cross Station, which was 
quite near, and they would be 
sure to know. So I returned 
to the car, taking my Serb 
with me, and told Dr Inglis 
what I was going to do. 

At the Red Cross a very grim 
old sister told me she knew 
nothing about our sisters, but 
if we were working with the 
Serbians the natural place to 
go was the Serbian Head- 
quarters Staff. My guide said 
he knew the way. So off we 
started on a perfect nightmare 
of a journey. He said it was 
a short cut, It may have been, 
but I never want to go through 
quite so much variety in as 
short a time as we did that 
night. We crossed courtyards 
full of horses. We picked our 
way among sleeping soldiers in 
gardens. Wecrawled through 
holes in palings: we had to 
make the holes for ourselves 
several times. And finally my 


clever guide had to own that 
we had gone wrong somewhere, 
but if I thought I could get 
over a high wall which stoed 
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in front of us, all would be 
well, By this time I did not 
really care what I did. So the 
lusty Serb took me in his arms, 
and with his help I scrambled 
on te the top of the wall. 
The other side was inky black, 
but there was no time to think ; 
my guide was up beside me, 
and in a minute he had jumped 
to the ground. I heard a 
splash, then a voice saying, 
“Now, Sestritza,” and I jumped. 
It was a leap in the dark 
indeed. I know how I felt, 
but I am glad there was no 
opportunity of seeing how I 
loeked when I landed, in what 
probably was a sewer; but it 
was all in the night’s work, 
and there was no use in feeling 
sick, so we pushed on, and soon 
came to a halt in a dark 
courtyard. We made for a 
door, and without a word my 
guide darted up a long passage 
and disappeared. I was left 
alone, and for the first time I 
realised how hungry and wet 
and cold I was. I was utterly 
miserable, and my instinct was 
to run away, but where to? 
We had come by such devi- 
ous paths, I could never find 
my way to the car, so I 
waited till my Serb came back, 
which I daresay was only a 
few minutes, although it seemed 
ages. He beckoned to me to 
follow him, and before I knew 
where I was he had opened a 
door, pushed me into a room, 
shut the door, and himself 
outside. In front of me I saw 
one effieer half dressed getting 
up to meet me, and two others 
lying in bed watching me. If 
I had wanted to run away 
before, I wanted to still more 





then, but it was not as bad 
as I fancied. The half-dressed 
Serbian addressed me in Ger- 
man, and exoused their having 
already retired, saying they 
were leaving Caramurat at 
four o’clock in the morning, 
He had already been told why 
I had come to see him, but had 
no information to give me 
about the sisters. He had 
heard nothing of them, but if 
I went to the Russian Head- 
quarters he was sure they 
could tell me if any one from 
the English Hospital had 
arrived. I thanked him, and 
joined my guide, who was 
waiting for me outside. 

So off we started again, but 
this time on a real road, and very 
soen came to a more imposing 
building. Again I waited out- 
side, while my guide went to 
reconnoitre, and again I was 
suddenly propelled inte a room. 
This time my interview was 
very brief. The room was full 
of officers, tired-looking men. 
There were maps on a big 
table, maps on the floor and on 
the wall. Some were bending 
over them, some were writing. 
The telephone was going all 
the time, and as names were 
called out, they were traced on 
the maps. I felt such a miser- 
able worm, bothering these 
anxious-loeking men, who had 
their hands only too full al- 
ready. So I explained very 
quickly to the General why 
I was there, and I would be 
obliged if he could give me 
any information. He only’ 
stared at me and said: “I 
know nothing of the ladies; 
but take my advice and leave 
this place at once—all of you. 
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It is no place for women at 
this time. The enemy is 
only seven kilometres distant ; 
they will be here in the 
morning.” Adding, however, 
as he opened the door for me: 
“Go to the Roumanian Head- 
quarters, if you have not al- 
ready been there, They may 
have news.” 

We had only to cross the 
courtyard. An orderly was 
standing outside. When he 
heard my business, without any 
warning he showed me into 
a room; and, for the third 
time, I found myself explain- 
ing that I was seeking for 
news of the sisters who had 
left Mejedia for Caramurat that 
afternoon. This time I was 
not to get off se easily. The 
remains of a meal were still 
on the table: they had dined 
well. When I entered the 
reom a shout went up, and 
one youth planted himself 
with his back to the door, at 
which every one laughed, I 
was conscious of looking per- 
feotly hideous. I was wet 
and cold and hungry, and 
frightened and dead tired, my 
hair plastered down with the 
rain; a grey shirt and tartan 
tie— not too becoming at 
the best of times, and still 
less so when one’s face is 
blue with cold; a waterproof 
splashed with mud, and boots 
like a ploughman’s after a 
day’s work. The effect on these 
gaily-dressed Roumanians must 
have been rather startling 


when this freak said she was 
one of the staff from the 
English Hospital, whose fame 
had gone abroad as being 
Very smart and workmanlike, 
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Womanlike, being censcious of 
all this, it did not make me feel 
any happier, and I saw quickly 
I was to get no satisfaetion 
here. Some pretended they 
knew all about the girls, and 
said I should not bether—they 
would be all right. When I 
said I must find them that 
night, they all laughed. I 
was very angry inside, but I 
knew it would do me no good 
to show it. At last one man, 
whe was still busy with his 
dinner, called out—“The Ser- 
bian docter knows where they 
are.” I asked where he was 
to be found, and requested 
that my guide might be told 
where to find him. The 
yeuth with his back to the 
door was inclined to be im- 
pertinent ; and I had just had 
about as much as I could 
stand when an older man, 
who had been studying a map 
on the wall, came forward, 
took the boy by the arm and 
pushed him away. And as I 
passed him he said: “ Leave 
here at once. This is no place 
for you; we are all leaving in 
a few hours.” Oh, how thank- 
ful F was to join my simple 
Serb—even though it meant 
another scramble through gar- 
dens and holes in palings and 
backyards, till we came to a 
field in which there was & 
tent! And here the Serbian 
doctor was to be found. I 
sent my guide te interview 
him, but he returned with the 
usual answer: the doctor had 
heard nothing of them, but 
we must go to the Serbian 
Staff; they knew we were 
coming, and had a room for 
us to sleep in; so if any one 
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knew, they must know. So 
again we went to the room 
where I had begun my search, 
and again I interviewed the 
unfortunate men who were 
leaving at four o’clock next 
morning. I said, one of them 
must come with me to Dr 
Inglis and tell her himself 
that nothing had been heard 
of the missing girls. Very 
unwillingly my German-speak- 
ing friend left his mattress 
and got into his top- boots 
and coat. I was not going 
to risk losing him, so I stayed 
in the room till he was ready 
to accompany me. When at 
last we reached the car, the 
inmates said they had just 
been wondering what would 
be the best way to set about 
finding me, as they supposed 
I also had got lost. 

I was glad to hand my Ser- 
bian officer over to Dr Inglis, 
who, after a short conversation, 
was quite convinced the missing 
girls had not arrived in Cara- 
murat. So the next thing to 
do was to get a room for the 
night and “a good meat meal.” 
The poor man looked rather 
dismayed. He said the room 
was quite easy, that had al- 
ready been arranged, but a 
meal was quite impossible. 
The town was evacuated, 
there had been no food to be 
got for days, he could get us 
some chi. But Dr Inglis would 
not hear of that; she said we 
had eaten nothing since morn- 
ing, and it was then 11.30; 
there must be some food to 
be got. The car was drawn 
up to the roadside, a soldier 
left to guard it, and we went 
off to the room which was pre- 
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pared for us. To get to it we 
had to walk along a passage 
packed with sleeping soldiers, 
It was very difficult stepping 
between them by the light of 
a match, but we reached our 
haven of rest at last. Though 
it was only a bare room, with 
straw in heaps on the floor, 
and green blankets to wrap 
ourselves in, to cold shivering 
beings like ourselves it seemed 
all that heart could desire, 
Presently two Serbian soldiers 
came in, bringing a basin, 
towels, and soap. One held 
the basin, after the Serbian 
custom, while the other one 
poured the water slowly on to 
our hands. Never shall I for- 
get the delight of lying down 
on the straw, the dry warm 
blanket rolled round me. In 
@ few minutes I was fast 
asleep, as was every one else, 
Then a most wonderful thing 
happened. We could not have 
been asleep more than an hour, 
when the door opened and 
several soldiers entered with 
the most beautiful meal I ever 
ate. It was like a fairy 
tale. Where did it come frum? 
The lovely soup, the real 
Russian Borsh—and roast tur- 
key and plenty of bread and 
cht. We sate like wolves, and 
I can remember so distinotly 
sitting up in my straw nest, 
with my blanket round me, 
and hearing Dr Inglis’ cheery 
voice saying, “Isn’t this better 
than having to start and cook 
a meal?” She was the most 
extraordinary person: when 
she said she must have & 
thing, she got it, and it was 
never for herself, always for 
others, At the time I do not 
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think we were sufficiently 
grateful for our meal, because 
it must have meant that it 
was prepared for some one 
leaving in the early morning, 
and they would go without— 
probably the poor man whom 
I had twice dragged out of 
bed, returning good for evil. 
We were again soon fast 
asleep, but at intervals were 
awakened by different mem- 
bers of the unit, all of whom 
had been told to make for 
Caramurat for safety. On 
arriving in the town they 
were told where we were 
sleeping, and they joined us 
for a few hours’ rest. 

At dawn our Serbian friend 
of the night before came to say 
good-bye. ‘You understand,” 
he said, “the Bulgar makes 
no prisoners of us; if caught, 
we are shot.” He left us re- 
peating what every one had 
said: “Get off early in the 
morning; the enemy is very 
near.” As seon as it was 
light most of us got up. We 
heard that our transport had 
arrived after various very 
thrilling experiences: they 
were having breakfast in a 
stable in our courtyard, so we 
joined them, and shared their 
very comforting hot tea. The 
morning was bitterly cold, 
About six o’clook a motor 
cyclist arrived with a message 
for Dr Inglis, telling her the 
missing sisters were safe: they 
had been stopped half-way, 
and were waiting for orders 
from her how to proceed. It 
was a great relief to all of 
us to know they were safe. 
At 6.30 the cars were lined 
up on the road, each driver 
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standing beside her ear, wait- 
ing for Mrs Haverfield, the 
head of the transport, to give 
the word of command to start. 
Soon the last car disappeared ; 
they were making for Galatz 
as the finishing point—so were 
we all, but by various routes, 
and it was some time before 
we all met again and compared 
our various experiences in the 
Dobruja Retreat. 

We were a very small party 
now—ten in all—the others 
having gone on with the trans- 
port. Dr Inglis had to inter- 
view several people, and find 
the best way of getting to the 
seven girls who were waiting 
anxiously for orders. We sat 
in the cars ready to start, 
watching the ceaseless stream 
of peasants and their carts flee- 
ing in front of the enemy; the 
guns were alarmingly near, 
and the people called to us in 
passing, “ Why do you wait? 
The Bulgar is coming.” Still 
we waited and “possessed our 
souls in patience,” but the time 
seemed endless, and one longed 
to be doing something. But at 
last Dr Inglis was seen coming 
with Dr Costitch, with whom 
she had been making arrange- 
ments, which were, that six of 
us were to leave the cars and 
go in small Serbian carts—two 
in each cart—in charge of a 
Serbian officer on horseback, to 
Toxof, where Dr Inglis hoped 
to join us thatnight. She and 
Dr Costitch, with the Staff car, 


‘the ambulance, and one of our 


own motor-lorries, and their 
drivers, were going to join the 
seven girls, and get them and 
the hospital equipment started 
off for Galatz. So six of us 
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got into our little carts, drawn 
by three horses, There was just 
room for the driver, and two 
on a seat behind him, The 
back of the cart was piled high 
with straw; it was a tight fit, 
and it was impossible to take 
anything but our haversacks 
with us. Our guide, a wounded 
Serbian officer on a beautiful 
grey horse, led the way, the 
others all waving us good-bye, 
and so we started on the most 
exciting-and most terrible day 


of my life. At first our way. 


led through side roads to the 
principal part of the town 
through which we had to pass ; 
from a distance we eould see a 
large building, large at least 
for the size of the town, on the 
roof of which there seemed to 
be a great collection of soldiers. 
In a shorter space of time than 
it takes to write, the roof had 
emptied itself, and a tumbling, 
yelling mass of humanity 
hurled themselves down the 
steps of the building that led 
to the road, all screaming at 
once, “The Bulgars are here; 
they are shelling the town; 
the town is on fire!” In one 
instant the place was turned 
into a perfeet inferno. The 
deafening boom of the cannons 
seemed just at our backs. As 
we came alongside ‘the steps, 
some officers, running down, 
called to us, “Aide! Aide! 
Hurry, hurry!” and we dashed 
into the panio-stricken crowd 
to take our chance with the 
rest, Every man for himself. 
I cannot bear to think ef the 
things I saw, but one had to 
look; it was all so awful, yet 
so fascinating. The retreat- 
ing army was ruthlessly dash- 
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ing through the terrified mob: 
the heart-broken sereams of 
women, who saw their children 
being knocked down and were 
powerless to help them! I saw 
an old man dashed against the 
side of a house; I could only 
hope that he was killed at once, 
The telegraph wires had been 
cut and were lying on the 
ground. For an instant our 
guide stopped, and a horrible 
sight met our eyes: a soldier, 
whose horse was afraid of the 
dangling wire, had wheeled 
round, and in doing so the wire 
wound itself round the man’s 
body. Again and again the 
frightened horse turned, always 
drawing the wire tighter, till 
he was drawn from his horse, 
and his agonised cry will 
stay in my ears as long as I 
live. 

On we tore, Terrified sol- 
diers threw themselves on 
to our little carts and tried 
to climb in beside us. We 
had to fight to keep them 
off. We could not give our 
little horses more to carry 
than they had already. We 
had a long journey in front 
of us, and we did not know 
what the day might yet have 
in store, The terrified mob 
took up the ory, “The Bul- 
gars are coming!” and with 
the fear of death upon them 
they flew for their lives. Often 
our little carts were nearly up- 
set, as one wheel would go over 
a big stone sunk in the mud, 
but we hung on to each other 
and hoped for the best. Our 
driver from time to time stood 
up and gave a terrified look 
behind, then whipped his little 
beasts to a greater speed. Our 
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guide, on the beautiful grey 
herse, made room for us to pass 
in a wonderful way. He never 
looked behind him, except to 
see that we kept close at his 
back. There was no time to 
be afraid: one seemed to be 
so fully occupied that there 
was no fear. Sometimes I 
tried to shut my eyes, but it 
was impossible: one simply 
had to see it all; it was like a 
horrible dream or a cinemato- 
graph: it seemed as if it 
couldn’t be real, The mad 
charge went on, over maize- 
fields and moors, across streams 
and railways, past peaceful 
villages, now empty but for 
dogs and geese, through beau- 
tiful passes leading toe steep 
roads across the hills. It was 
a glorious autumn day, and 
from time to time where the 
country opened out—and the 
dense masses could spread—we 
left our carts and ran beside 
them, to lighten the load for 
the little horses, and to warm 
ourselves. In a very muddy 
field a big country cart had 
stuck fast. The women and 
children were screaming with 
terror at the idea of being left 
behind. The peasant himself 
was at his wits’ end. He had 
lashed his poor oxen with no 
result, and in a frenzy of mad- 
ness he seized a sword from a 
soldier and slashed into the 
poor animal. I put my fingers 
in my ears and shut my eyes, 
in case I should see or hear any 
more, There were some de- 
grading sights, and I lenged to 

® man several times that 
day. A few oarts’-breadths 
away from us a man was 
driving his wife and little girl. 
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An officer came up to the cart, 
threw the woman and child 
out, and was climbing in him- 
self, when the man got down to 
rescue his belongings. The 
officer seized him, and kicked 
him till he got up on to his 
seat, then jumping in himself 
lay down comfortably in the 
straw. We heard later that 
the woman and child had been 
picked up by some of the 
other refugees. It is useless to 
try to describe all that took 
place. The scenery changed 
from hour to hour, as our 
clever guide piloted us through 
all the dangers. It was late 
in the afternoon when we had 
outstripped all but an unend- 
ing stream of ambulance carts 
winding their way up a long 
hill; but ‘at last we left even 
these behind. Then our way 
led through a narrow pass, 
which took us into the valley 
where lay the little village of 
Toxof, and where, for the 
moment at least, we were in 
comparative safety. 

The Serbian Hospital, which 
left Caramurat earlier in the 
day, had already arrived, so we 
joined the little company who 
were resting on a green knoll, 
with a stream running at the 
foot, dividing us off from the 
village of Toxof. Oh, how 
glad we were to get out of our 
carts after being cramped up 
for so many hours, and it was 
good to see our plucky little 
horses unharnessed and fed. 
Our first move was to get some 
water in our rubber basins, and 
have a wash and tidy up. We 
were told that the meal for 
the officers would be ready in 
about an hour, and we were 
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bidden to join them. So till 
then we had time te rest and 
employ ourselves as we liked. 
I was trying to put a few of the 
day’s impressions in my diary, 
when on looking up I saw a 
sheep being killed in front of 
my eyes. I looked away in 
horror, only to be in time to 
see a goose have its head 
chopped off. Wherever I 
looked it was the same. I got 
up to seek a less butchersome 
spot, but it was impossible: 


the soldiers had been looting. 


everything they could lay 
hands on for food, and the 
meal was being prepared, 
fires made all round, and 
groups of men intent on their 
eooking were evidently vying 
with each other who should 
have the largest lamb. They 
were roasted whole on a long 
stick, whieh rested on a stone 
on either side of the fire. 
Turning the spit was very in- 
teresting, and I must say the 
odours that came from these 
cooking groups were extremely 
appetising, and made one real- 
ise that our frugal breakfast 
in the stable at 5.30 was quite 
willing to be succeeded by 
something more substantial. 
But our time came, punctually 
at the hour for which we had 
been bidden, and it was a 
never-to-be-forgotten meal— 
basins of hot soup, roast lamb 
and cabbage, black bread and 
tea, a very merry party, shar- 
ing spoons and knives and 
forks. We had none of our 
things with us, and the officers 
only had their own. 

One had almost forgotten 
there was a war going on, when 
a despateh rider on a motor 


cycle came up to our guide, 
When he had read the de- 
spatch he turned to us and 
said, “We must be off at once, 
We must travel all night,” 
Dr Inglis had said she would 
meet us at Toxof, and we had 
meant to spend the night there ; 
but this was of course a later 
order, which cancelled the first 
one. Soin a very short time 
we were back in our little 
carts, feeling much refreshed 
after our rest. It was getting 
dark, and very cold. We only 
had our overcoats, no rugs to 
cover us. My coat was still 
very wet from the night before, 
so it did not add much to 
my comfort. The road was 
quite new to every one. Our 
guide did not know which 
turns to take, and in the 
darkness we took the wrong 
way several times, and had to 
come back again. We stopped 
in one village for a while to 
ask for directions, and were 
joined by an old man, wear- 
ing a very beautifully - em- 
broidered sheepskin coat, and 
riding a tiny pony. He rode 
beside our stately guide on 
his grey charger, and a strange 
couple they made. We saw 
many sad sights as we passed 
through the villages—men set- 
ting fire to their houses and 
stacks, groups of weeping 
women taking a last look at 
what was left of their homes, 
before starting off on an un- 
known future. The guns were 
still booming away, which 
showed us that the enemy 
was not far off, though we 
had travelled all day. It was 
all very weird, moving through 
the darkness, and not knowing 
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where we were going. We 
crossed trackless moors for 
hours, it seemed, the wind 
whistling through our clothes 
and chilling us to the bone. 
We had a very long line of 
carts—ninety-four in all. The 
hospital was now with us—or, 
rather, we were now with them 
—so of necessity we moved 
very slowly in the dark. 
About 10.30 we were going 
along a broad cart - track 
through a field, when a 
shout came all along the line, 
“ Motor-cars are behind us.” 
At once a halt was made, 
and we waited with breathless 
anxiety for developments. We 
thought it must be Dr Inglis, 
but could not be sure. How 
slowly they seemed to come. 
We did not think how bad 
the road was, but at last 
word came up that it was Dr 
Inglis and her party. So we 
left our carts at once to go to 
her. She had not expected us 
to stay in Toxof after receiving 
the order to leave, and she was 
just as glad to see us as we 
were to see her. We left our 
little carts and got into the 
car and the ambulance. The 
motor-lorry had taken the seven 
girls on to their destination, so 
we now only had two of a pro- 
cession. I shall never cease to 
be grateful to the driver of the 
ambulance for the brandy she 
made me swallow. I was 
chittering with cold when I 
got up beside her. The pro- 
cession of carts went on, and 
we kept beside them as slowly 
as we could; but this did not 
last long. As we came to a 
river with a quite impassable 
bridge, the drivers beth re- 


fused to attempt it in the 
dark. They were also per- 
fectly exhausted, having driven 
all day through retreating 
multitudes, and were sadly 
in need of rest. So it was 
decided that we should just 
camp where we were by the 
roadside. When Dr Costitch, 
who was with Dr Inglis in the 
car, heard the decision, he was 
in a great state of excitement. 
He begged and implored Dr 
Inglis to come on with them. 
He said it was dangerous, it 
was impossible: if we would 
not cross the river in the dark 
we must go back a little way 
and find a village. We could 
not sleep out of doors in 
October. He said, “I cannot 
ask any of the men to stay 
with you. They would not 
doit. The enemy is too near, 
and I cannot ask them.” He 
said, ‘Excuse, excuse,” 80 
often, we all laughed, and as- 
sured him we would come to 
no harm, and could very well 
look after ourselves. We 
would start at daybreak, and 
soon overtake them. So, see- 
ing we were not to be shaken 
in our resolution to camp for 
the night where we were, he 
very unwillingly left us, writ- 
ing the name of the place for 
which we were bound, and 
handing it to Dr Inglis. After 
he had left us, a Serbian 
soldier who had worked in the 
kitchen in Mejedia came up, and 
announced in very American 
English that he was going to 
stay with us: he didn’t care 
for “them Bulgars.” I was 
especially delighted with this 
sentiment, as it was my job 
to get a fire made and a 
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meal ready. Dr Inglis herself 
had the most extraordinary 
way of getting things, and 
she paid us all the compliment 
of thinking we had the same 
power. But when she an- 
nounced, after we had decided 
on the patch of ground where 
we would have our fire, “ And 
now, cook, let us have a good 
meal—we are all ravenous,” it 
rather staggered me for the 
moment. We had been re- 
treating for two days, and had 
been unable to get anything. 
I knew I still had the re- 
mains of a roast of pork 
from which we had lunched 
before leaving Mejedia— if it 
had not been taken out of the 
ambulance in the meantime. 
So with trembling I leoked 
into the basket where I had 
put it; and not only was it 
there, but a loaf ef bread 
had been added to it, which 
was to have formed the lunch 
for Dr Inglis and the drivers, 
but they had never had an 
opportunity to stop. It was 
the “widow's cruse” in no 
mistake. So with triumph I 
produced these; and soon we 
had an enormous fire, made 
mostly of field-gates and hen- 
roosts, as far as I could 
gather. (Our Serb had not 
wasted his time.) The other 
members of the party brought 
the cushions from the cars 
and all the rugs they could 
find, and soon we were sitting 
round the fire waiting for 
the water to boil for our 
tea, and a more delightful, 
merry meal could not be 
imagined. We all told our 
experiences of the day, and 
Dr Inglis said: “But this is 
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the best of all: it is just like 
a fairy tale.” And so it was; 
for as we looked up there were 
groups of soldiers holding their 
herses, standing motionless, 
staring at us; we saw them 
only threugh the woed-smoke. 
The fire attracted them, and 
they came to see what it could 
mean, Seeing nine women 
laughing and chatting, alone 
and within earshot of the 
guns, the distant skyline red 
with the enemy’s doings, was 
more than they could under- 
stand. They did not speak, 
but quietly went away as 
they had come, Groups of 
women refugees took courage 
when they saw we _ were 
women, and asked us for food. 
We gave them what we 
could. Though we did not 
understand what they said, 
we could make out that they 
thought it dangerous for. us 
to stay there. Rolled in our 
blankets, with the warmth 
of the fire making us feel 
drowsy, our chatter gradu- 
ally ceased, and we slept as 
only a day in-the open air 
can make one sleep. 

We had meant to start at 
dawn; but it was five o'clock 
when I put a pitcher of water on 
to boil for breakfast, and went 
off by myself on a voyage of dis- 
covery. I knew there must be 
a village near, as our firewood 
showed. A friendly cock was 
crowing at no great distance 
from our camping-ground, and 
I had visions of eggs for break- 
fast which would indeed be 
worth while. It was a real 
autumn morning—cobwebs on 
everything, with the dew in 
beads all over them; it had 
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a homelike look about it—the 
river and the yellow trees and 
a few late tufts of yarrow. 
As I thought, the village was 
quite near—a peaceful little 
thatch - roofed spot, with a 
tumble-down wall all round it, 
bristling with ferns and treas- 
ures of all sorts which I 
longed to examine, but with 
great presence of mind I went 
on to the village instead, I 
walked up and down the 
broad road, with houses on 
either side, but there was 
no sign of life. It seemed 
absolutely deserted, but for 
the usual flocks of geese 
and dozens of dogs. I was 
wondering if I had the nerve 
to face the furious dogs that 
flew at me from every side if I 
looked at the entrance to a 
farmyard, when I saw a door 
open slowly and a woman’s face 
appear cautiously from behind 
it. I took courage at this and 
went up to the door; she did 
not quite shut it, so I was able 
to make her hear if not under- 
stand. I knew no Roumanian, 
so I tried her with French, but 
with no result. Then I tried 
German, which was more suc- 
cessful, She asked at once, 
however, “ Are you a German?” 
I assured her I was not, told 
her who we were, and that I 
wanted to buy eggs. I heard 
whispering going on at the 
back of the doer, then slowly it 
was opened, and I saw at least 
fifteen women collected, and 
more and more came as they 
were assured by the others that 
I was not an enemy. They 
had all been watching me 
from some point of vantage 
where I had been unable to see 
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them. They nearly all spoke 
German, so I soon heard their 
pitiful tale. There was not 
a man left in the village ex- 
cept three very old ones. The 
soldiers for days had been loot- 
ing everything they could 
lay hands on — their horses, 
and oxen, and cows. They 
would demand bread, and if 
the women said they had none, 
they would point their bayonets 
at them and give them so many 
minutes to produce it. 
very night, as we were sleep- 
ing by the roadside, there had 
been a great raid on the village. 
One woman took me inte her 
house, a handsome farmhouse: 
chairs and benches were lying 
broken, every cupboard, chest of 
drawers, and chest was turned 
out; even the contents of a 
work-box were scattered over 
the garden path. These poor 
women said, ‘‘ We can do noth- 
ing; wecannot getaway; they 
have taken our horses and carts. 
We might walk, but the chil- 
dren can’t, and the enemy is 
quite near now.” I could not 
deny the fact; the guns were 
booming away behind the hills 
we had crossed the day before. 
What could one say to these 
poor women? We were power- 
less to help them, It all made 
me miserable, I had come into 
the village feeling so gay, but 
I went away utterly crushed, 
I hated leaving them, it seemed 
such a relief to them to talk. 
One woman asked me if I had 
anything I could give her baby 
to wear asacharm. As I had 
been kind te them, she thought 
it might protect the child. I 
had a threepenny bit, which I 
had always carried with me 
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since I was a little girl, so I 
gave her that, and told the 
mother that Queen Victoria’s 
head must be worn outside. 
The crowd of women came 
with me to the end of the 
village, carrying all the eggs 
that could be found, jugs of 
fresh milk, and a loaf of 
bread, which we toasted on a 
dagger one of the sisters had 
picked up during the retreat 
the day before. Our breakfast 
was a great success, and we 
felt ready for whatever the day 
might bring forth. 

The bridge in the daylight 
was not quite so terrible, but a 
steep hill on the other side of 
the river, which was solid 
mud, with no hold of any kind, 
filled the drivers with despair. 
They made a dash for it, 
and both got to the top with 
flying colours. But when the 
top was reached, there our 
troubles began. We had no 
map; we knew no _ Rou- 
manian. The name of the 
place, which had been written 
down, might sound like many 
things—it just depended on the 
finish one gave it. Pronounced 
with an English, French, or 
German twist, it was like three 
different places; we tried them 
all in turn, but no one had 
heard of any of them. Being 
British, we of course thought 
the natives very foolish, We 
did not think that perhaps a 
little of the stupidity might be 
laid te our own door. When 
the top of the hill was reached 
the question arose, which way 
should we turn? All we knew 
about the direction was, that 
the lights from the refugees’ 
carts had turned to the right. 
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But had the Serbians’ carts 
gone that way? It was possible 
that they had kept to the road 
right across the plain; both 
bore recent marks of traffic, 
We chose the road to the 
right, however, which led us 
on to a broad highroad, already 
crowded with refugees, so we 
just had to fall inte line and 
crawl for miles till we got a 
chance of cutting across the 
open steep. This time the 
retreating masses were going 
the same way as ourselves, 80 
it was much more difficult to 
make them hear, and they 
were much more afraid when 
on turning round they saw a 
car behind them. Often they 
left their oxen and carts and 
flew off in a panic. 

The Serb and I got out and 
walked in front with sticks, to 
try and get the carts into line, 
and so make way for the cars 
to pass. Some ef the carts 
belonging to the rich peasants 
were drawn by magnificent 
buffaloes, making the oxen leok 
very insignificant. Although 
very trying, moving so slowly, 
it was very interesting to see 
the. possessions of the people. 
Beautiful carpets and rugs in 
glerious colours were thrown 
over piles ef bedding. Cooking 
pots of fascinating designs 
made of brass and copper. 
Every cart had its cargo of live 
stock—hens, geese, and sheep, 
and nearly always a fat pig 
lounging in straw on the back 
of the waggon. 

When it was decided that 
the peasants were too stupid te 
give us any information con- 
cerning the place we were 
trying to reach (to this day I 
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do not know what it was called, 
but it sounded like Julia), Dr 
Inglis said we must stop at the 
first village and find some in- 
telligent person to give us 
proper directions. It was 
hours before we came to a 
village. Then never shall I 
forget the entrance to it. A 
very steep hill, and in the 
middle of it a very sharp bend. 
Many of the overladen carts 
had upset, and the contents 
were littered about in all direo- 
tions; frantic men and women 
were pulling at their oxen and 
yelling to each other—a perfect 
pandemonium. And when the 
oars came on the scene it was 
the last straw. It seemed 
hopeless to think of getting 
through the confusion, but our 
driver, with her usual com- 
posure, sat quite quietly, and 
waited for her chance, never 
speaking a word. We crawled 
down the hill, nearly on our 
heads, and I am sure the driver 
was very glad when the bottom 
was reached. We looked for, 
and found a post office. Surely 
“Julia” would be known there. 
I was sent to find out if any 
ons spoke any known language, 
bat the only official shook his 
head at all my attempts at 
making myself intelligible. 
I studied a map on the wall, 
but was no wiser after the 
effort. I took the official with 
me to the car. Every one in 
turn repeated the name in the 
way they thought it should 
be pronounced, only making 
the poor man look more per- 
plexed. At last he began 
to make a motion with his 
hand, as if he were turning a 
hand sewing-machine. This 
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was a stroke of genius, though 
an unintentional one. Dr Inglis 
at once took it te mean that 
there were oil-wells where we 
wanted to go, and she remem- 
bered having heard there was 
oil somewhere in that neigh- 
bourhood. So she said Petrol! 
and repeated it several times, 
till at last he thought we were 
asking where we could get 
petrol. When this dawned 
on him, he at once said 
‘“ Harsova,” and told us how 
many kilometres it would be: 
it was a matter of four hours 
or so, and it seemed the 
wisest plan to go on there. 
We knew there would be some 
headquarters where we could 
get proper information, and 
also the seven girls as well as 
different members of the trans- 
port were to get on board the 
Danube barges there, en route 
for Galatz. Again the post- 
master made the winding 
motion, but this time mur- 
mured the word “Telephone” 
as well, and we discovered that 
all the time he had been trying 
to convey the information that 
we should telephone from the 
post office to Harsova. For- 
tunately our brain-wave came 
too late, as we had made up 
our minds to go to Harsova. 
We eontinued to move with 
the crowd, only once stopping 
in a deserted village to find 
water for the car; and on going 
into a cottage, where we saw & 
pump in the yard, we found 
the rooms filled with grain, 
piled to the roof, so that when 
the enemy came along, burn- 
ing as they went, they would 
have to burn the grain alse. 
Peeping out from the top of 
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the piles we saw little pictures. 
These we took with us as 
mementoes of the retreat. 
Mine was a small ikon, the 
Virgin and Child, in an old 
rosewood frame. Our last two 
hours’ run was through very 
beautiful mountainous country. 
We had left the refugees be- 
hind us. They were taking a 
different route. But when we 
reached the direct road to 
Harsova we met retreating 
thousands coming towards us, 
as well as regiments of soldiers, 
all evacuating Harsova and 
district, so we were going into 
the enemies’ neighbourhood 
again. 

On arriving in Harsova we 
made for the quay, to see if 
any of our party were about. 
It was a dismal town through 
which we passed. In itself 
very picturesque, it had been 
bombed for weeks, and there 
was hardly a pane of glass 
in any window, and very 
few blocks of houses intact. 
At the quay we found three 
of our transport with two 
cars. They had just seen the 
General, who had promised to 
get them away by a barge 
going to Galatz about six that 
evening. The seven hospital 
orderlies had already left in 
the morning, so although we 
were sorry to miss them, we 
were glad to know they had 
got away safely. Dr Inglis 
had gone on to the Russian 
Headquarters te find out how 
to get to “Julia,” but there 
she was told that it was very 
inadvisable to go farther. 
There had been a big battle, 
and things had gone very badly 
for them, and their advice 
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was fur us to go on to Galatz, 
This, however, Dr Inglis did 
not feel she could do, as 
she had promised Dr Costitch 
that we would join him, and 
help with a dressing station, 
At least we must go there; 
whether we stayed or not 
would remain to be seen, 
When she rejoined us on the 
quay the General told her 
what he had already told us, 
that all he could do for us 
was to send us to Galatz 
with a barge leaving that 
evening. After that, he re- 
quired every boat for his 
troops, the wounded, and their 
own cars. The town was to 
be entirely evacuated in the 
morning; he and his staff 
were leaving at midnight, Dr 
Inglis thanked him, but said 
it ‘was quite impossible that 
she should leave till she had 
seen Dr Costitch, and we were 
only waiting te get petrol and 
something to eat before we 
started off for “Julia.” The 
General seemed much annoyed, 
and, turning to an officer, said, 
“Fill the next barge with 
soldiers only!” After this we 
went in search of the Red 
Cross, where we expected to 
find something to eat; it was 
a long time since breakfast, 
and we were very hungry. 
At the Red Cross, however, we 
were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. There was one loaf left, 
and some tea, a little butter, 
and sugar; it was better than 
nothing, and it had to last 
us for some time. The aero- 
drome was visited te get 
petrol, but there we were teld 
there was none; every drop 
was required by themselves 
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Then “we must have horses,’ 
said Dr Inglis. Again the 
answer was, “Madam, we re- 

t, but there are no horses 
available,” Clearly the fates 
were against our going to 
“Julia,” so we returned to 
the quay and waited anxi- 
ously to see what our next 
move was to be. 

At last Dr Inglis announced 
that the only thing to do was to 
leave a message fer Dr Costitch 
at the Russian Headquarters, 
and go on to Galatz, where we 
could help with the wounded 
when they arrived on the 
barges. When this had been 
decided, with her usual en- 
thusiasm she was immediately 
full of the new plan, and was 
setting off to see the General 
about getting us off at once, 
when the other doctor who 
was with us came up with 
the news that she had just 
spoken to a Roumanian doctor, 
who begged that some would 
stay and help on the quay 
there, as the wounded would 
be pouring in, and they would 
be so grateful for help in dress- 
ing before putting them on the 
barges. The idea of work in 
the immediate future drove 
Galatz out of Dr Inglis’ head, 
and she went to offer us all to 
assist, This was refused, how- 
ever, as they said two doctors 
and two nurses would be all 
they could possibly undertake 
to get away at a moment’s 
notice; and if they would stay 
under these risky conditions, 
they would be very grateful. 

wo nurses were chosen, and 
with Dr Inglis and her col- 
league they left us—they te 
prepare for their work, and 
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we in charge of the driver of 
the Staff car, to find our way 
to Galatz by any means that 
was available. 

Leftto ourselves,the first thing 
was to find the General, and see 
whathewoulddoforus, Wetact- 
fully despatched our two most 
attractive girls as ambassadors. 
He was very kind to them, and 
promised te do what he could ; 
but nothing was certain. He 
might, and he might not, be 
able to send us, and with that 
we had to be content. We 
were now a party of eight; 
four had left us, and the three 
transport had joined us, and 
four cars. We wandered up 
and down for hours; it was 
cold and raw by the river, and 
we were both hungry and tired. 
The quay was in a wild state 
of activity, barges were being 
loaded up with soldiers, horses, 
cars, and equipment; the noise 
of shouting filled the air. One 
hour we were told that they 
could take us, but only two of 
the ears; the next hour they 
could take no cars at all, 
Again, if they took any of us, 
it would only be a short way 
up the Danube, and there they 
would land us, Then an order 
that nothing but troops were 
to go off. Again the girls 
found the General, and asked 
him what really was to happen 
to us; and he gave an order 
that two of the cars and the 
eight sisters were to go on 
the first barge. Of course the 
other two drivers refused to 
scrap their cars, and said they 
would stay with them, and 


‘trust to luck. So I went on 


board in charge. We hated 
leaving the others behind, but 
Z 
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they would not hear of our all 
remaining ; it would be easier 
to get two away later, than all 
of us. 

We stood watching our 
companions pacing up and 
down in front of their cars, 
when an officer went up to 
them; in a minute they 
were in their seats, and very 
soon they also were on the 
barge with us, though at the 
very other end. In between us 
were hundreds of horses and 
- soldiers, and big Staff cars, and 
every inch of deck where a 
man could lie was filled with 
wounded. Even though we 
eould not go to them, we knew 
they were on board, so we felt 
justified in trying to get a little 
rest, as it was now 2.30 A.M. 
I shared the strange discom- 
fort of an ambulance with its 
driver, without the stretcher, 
and anything less conducive to 
a refreshing sleep can hardly 
be imagined. Had that been 
all to keep one awake it would 
not be worth mentioning. 
But we were alone, surrounded 
by soldiers, it was pitch dark, and 
we had to fight all night long 
to keep the men out of the car. 
Then the stamping of the horses; 
sometimes one got loose, and the 
crowds backed into the car to 
get away from the frightened 
animals. It was the longest 
and most active night I have 
ever spent. At last, like every- 
thing else, it came to an end. 
About 7 o’clock in the morning 
we left Harsova, We thought 
we had been moving during 
the night, but we had only 
gone a little farther down the 
quay to let other barges load. 
At 7 o'clock, however, we 
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were really off—a great double 
barge, erammed to its utter- 
most. We had to wait while 
the cavalry erossed the pon- 
teon bridge. Then there was 
nothing to stop us. Our spirits 
rose as the sun came out, and 
the Danube lived up to its 
name—it was very blue. Quaint 
thatched villages with their 
dazzling white churehes and 
green domes, orchards of pear- 
trees with scarlet autumn 
leaves, long stretches of steep 
with hundreds ef horses graz- 
ing. But for the noise of the 
guns and the wounded all 
around us, it was difficult to 
think that danger had been, 
and still was, very near at 
hand. The men who had been 
se aggressive the night before 
were much more easily dealt 
with in daylight; we even left 
some of them in charge of the 
car, while we made an attempt 
at joining the others. It was 
a wonderful obstacle race. We 
had to crush in between the 
horses. They were very a¢- 
tive with their heels; but as 
usual, a merciful Providence 
watched over the “Scottish 
Women.” With assistance we 
climbed over the top of several 
cars, then in between the 
wounded as carefully as we 
could. Several times I stuck 
myself on bayonets, as they 
were standing in every con- 
ceivable place. At last our 
companions werereached. They 
also had known more com- 
fortable nights, We were 
very hungry as usual, but had 
so much to be thankful for 
we did not mind. A Russian 
chauffeur brought us some 
vodka, and, as the result, we 
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slept most of the day. Near 
Braila we passed through an- 
other pontoon bridge, and into 
a tributary of the Danube, 
Thence to Macin, where we 
landed all the treops, and 
many of the cars. Here we 
met the General again. He 
was most kind, and promised 
we should go on to Galatz next 
day. The captain of the tug 
gave us bread and sugar, and 
boiling water. We had cocoa 
of our own, se we had a royal 
meal. Again we spent the 
night in the cars, but it was 
not any more of a success than 
its predecessor. The stenches 
from the dock were beyond 
description, All night long 
the barge was being loaded 
with heavy things; the noise 
of cranes, and the thuds of 
heavy weights being put into 
place, made it impossible to 
sleep, added to which, it began 
to rain. In the morning 
wounded were brought on. 
We did what we could for 
them, but one wanted to be 
able to do so much mere, We 


left Macin at 8.30 a.M., and 
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thoroughly enjoyed the restful 
day as we glided up to Galatz, 
reaching there in the early 
evening. The British Red 
Cross had a big hospital there, 
and they were very kind to us, 
putting up two-large tents in 
their grounds, for which we 
were very grateful. And there 
we met again the rest of our 
hospital, who had all come 
through the Dobruja Retreat 
in their own little parties, and 
all had thrilling experiences 
to relate. Dr Inglis and her 
party did splendid work we 
were told, but only for a short 
time, The following day they 
were given five minutes to 
reach the barge, on which they 
escaped to Braila; and there 
most of the hospital staff joined 
them, working in Roumanian 
hospitals till Dr Inglis got 
a hospital of her own in 
Galatz. Thus we all came 
through the Dobruja Retreat. 
We had only been one month 
in Reumania, but we seemed 
to have lived a lifetime be- 
tween the 22nd and 26th of 
October 1916. 
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XIII, IN THE MORNING. 


BACK from battle, torn and rent, | 

Listing bridge and stanchions bent 
By the angry sea. 

By Thy guiding mercy sent, 

Fruitful was the road we went— 
Back from battle we. 


If Thou hadst not been, O Lord, behind our feeble arm, 

If Thy hand had not been there to slam the lyddite home, 

When against us men arose and sought to work us harm, 

We had gone to death, O Lord, in spouting rings of foam. 





Heaving sea and cloudy sky 
Saw the battle flashing by, 
As Thy foemen ran. 
By Thy grace, that made them fly, 
We have seen two hundred die 
Since the fight began. 





If our cause had not been Thine, for Thy eternal Right, 

If the foe in place of us had fought for Thee, O Lord ! 

If Thou hadst not guided us and drawn us there to fight, 

We never should have closed with them—Thy seas are dark and 


broad. 


Through the iron rain they fied, 

Bearing home the tale of dead, 
Flying from Thy sword. 

After-hatch to fo’csle head, 

We have turned their decks to red, 
By Thy help, O Lord! 


It was not by our feeble sword that they were overthrown, 

But Thy right hand that dashed them down, the servants of the 
proud ; 

It was not ‘arm of ours that saved, but Thine, O Lerd, alone, 

When down the line the guns began, and sang Thy praise aloud. 


Sixty miles of running fight, 
Finished at the dawning light, 
Off the Zuider Zee, 
Thou that helped throughout the night 
Weary hand and aching sight, 
Praise, O Lord, te Thee. 
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XIV. AN AFFAIR OF OUTPOSTS, 


The wardroom of the Depdt 
ship was just emptying as 
the late-breakfast party lit 
their pipes and cigarettes and 
headed for the smoking-room 
next door, when a signalman 
brought the news in. The 
Commander, standing by the 
radiator, took the pad from 
the man’s hand and read it 
aloud. He raised his voice for 
the first few words, then con- 
tinued in his usual staccato 
tones as the silence of his audi- 
ence showed that they were 
straining their ears in fear of 
missing @ word— 


“‘ Tyddite, Prism, Axite, and 
Pebble in action last night 
with six enemy destroyers 
— Pebble sunk—fifty-seven 
survivors aboard Lyddite 
—enemy lost two sunk, 
possibly three — Lyddite 
with prisoners and Prism 
with Azite in tow arriving 
forenoon to-day.” 


There was a moment’s pause 
as the Commander handed the 
signal back, and then half a 
dozen officers spoke at once. 
The Fleet-Surgeon was not 
one of them. He gathered up 
his two juniors with a signifi- 
cant glanee, as one sees & 
hostess signal to her Division 
as the dessert-talk flags, and 
the three vanished through the 
door to get to work on their 
grim preparations, The En- 
gineer officers conferred for a 
minute in low tones and then 
followed them out. The signal 
had given clearer data fer the 





workers in flesh and bone to 
act on than it had for those who 
work in metals, and there was 
nothing for the latter to do but 
to get their men ready and to 
guess at probabilities. The re- 
mainder of the Mess broke into 
a buzz of conversation : “ Azite, 
she must be pretty well hashed 
up; it must have been gun-fire, 
a torpedo would have sunk her. 
. . » Rot! why should it? 
What about the Salcombe or 
the Ventnor? They got home. 
..» Yes, but not from so far 
out, and there’s a sea running 
outside too. . . . Well, the 
Noorder Diep isn’t a hundred 
miles, and that must be where 
’ 


The Commander beekoned 
the First Lieutenant to him, 
as that officer was rising from 
his chair at the writing-table. 
“ You'd better warn the Gunner, 
Borden, that the divers may be 
needed ; and tell my messenger 
as you go out that I want to 
see the Boatswain and Car- 
penter too—thank you.” He 
turned to the ship’s side and 
looked out through the scuttle 
at the dancing, sun-lit waters 
of the harbour. He had super- 
vised the work of preparation 
for assisting and patching lame 
ducks more than once before, 
and he knew that his subordin- 
ates needed little assistance 


.from him. What was troub- 


ling his mind was the question 
of the casualties. The Pebble 
was gone, so there was no need 
for spare hands to be provided 
for her, while her survivors 
were actually a gain. They 
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weuld not be fit for work for a 
bit, though, a good few of them 
probably wounded, and the re- 
mainder perhaps needing treat- 
ment after immersion in a De- 
cember sea. Then the three 
others—it sounded like a hard- 
fought action, and hard fights 
meant losses. That was the 
worst of these destroyer actions, 
the casualties were mostly good 
men, and it took so long to 
train good ratings. If only 
one saved the officers and men 
it wouldn’t really matter how 
many destroyers were lost, he 
reflected, as he walked out of 
the mess towards his cabin 
and the little group of Warrant 
and Petty officers who awaited 
him by the doorway. | 

It was barely an hour later, 
and the bustle of preparation 
aboard the Depdt ship was still 
in progress when they came 
insight, The outer forts had 
reported them as approaching 
the entrance, and the next news 
was good also, for it was simply 
the deduction on the part of 
the watching ships’ companies, 
when they saw the big black- 
and-yellow salvage tugs that 
had been out since dawn come 
chugging up harbour alone, 
that the victors had disdained 
assistance. Then the Lyddite 
showed her high bow and 
unmistakable funnels as she 
swung round the entrance 
shoals and steadied up harbour 
at a leisurely ten knots. At 
that distance she looked dirty 
and sea-worn, but intact. Close 
astern of her came Prism and 
Axite, and as they showed, the 
watchers involuntarily caught 
their breaths. 

The Prism leoked queer and 
foreign somehow, with no fore- 
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mast, bare skeleton of a bridge, 
and a shapeless heap where the 
forward funnel had stood. The 
Axite looked just what she was 
—a mere battered hull, with 
very little standing above the 
level of her deck, her stern 
nearly awash, and her bow bent 
and torn as if some giant hand 
had gripped and twisted it, 
As the pair of cripples neared 
the dock entranee, two smaller 
tugs which had followed astern 
came hurrying up to close on 
the Azxite’s sides, while the tow- 
ing hawser that had been 
watched with such anxiety 
through three cold and stormy 
watches splashed in _ the 
churned-up water under the 
Prism’s counter. The Prism 
increased speed slightly, and 
up against the blustering wind 
came the faint sound of cheer- 
ing from the cruisers down the 
harbour as she passed them, 
She eased down into station 
astern of the Lyddite, and the 
Yeoman of Signals on the 
Depét ship’s bridge shifted his 
telescope from the shaking 
canvas of the wind-dodger to 
the steadier support of «4 
stanchion. 

“What's she like—can you 
make ’er out?” A Leading 
Telegraphist had walked out 
from the wireless office and, in 
obvious hopes of getting hold 
of the telescope, was standing 
at his elbow. 

“Pretty sight, I don't 
think,” replied the Yeoman 
grimly. “Dirty work for the 
hospital there, and I reckon it’s 
‘Port Watch look for mess- 
mates ’—All along under the 
bridge she’s been catching it, 
and I can’t see—Yes, O.K.— 
He’s up there on the bridge— 
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Who? The skipper, ef course. 
Mister Calton, Commander— 
begging his pardon. Me and 
him were in the old Can 

two years—Gawd! but ain’t 
they been in a dustup! What 
do you say? Lyddite?” 

He turned to look as the big 
destroyer passed, half - raised 
his glass, and then lowered it. 
There was enough for his 
naked eye to see to discourage 
him from a closer view. Her 
decks were crowded with men, 
lying, standing, or sitting 
dewn. The white bandages 
showed up clearly against the 
general background of dull 
grime, and the bandages were 
many. A torpedo-tube point- 
ing up like an A.A, gun, and 
a dozen or so of ‘splinter holes 
in funnel and casing, showed 
that some, at least, of the 
wounded were her own. 
About the casing, between 
the wounded, lay dozens of dull 
brass cartridge-cases, and aft 
—a curious touch of triviality 
—two seamen and a steward 
were emptying boxes of 
smashed glass and crockery 
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overside. A few men waved 
and shouted in reply as the 
Depdt ship roared a welcome 
across to her, but the greater 
number were silent, The two 
scarred and blood-spotted craft 
swung gently in to the jetty, 
where the lines of ambulances 
and stretchers awaited them, 
and as the first heaving-lines 
flew, the Yeoman turned to 
the Telegraphist with a look 
almost of pride on his dark 
saturnine face— 

“Well, 'm ——,” he said 
admiringly, “if that ain’t 
swank! Did you see ’em? 
Why, stiffen the Dutch— 
they’ve got new Sunday En- 
signs hoisted to come up har- 
bour with, and”—he swung 
round and levelled his glass at 
the Azite, now almost hidden 
inj the smoke and steam of 
the group of tugs around 
her at the lock gates—“I’m 
damned if she ain’t got a 
new one up too, Here, have 
a look at it, man. It’s on a 
boathook staff sticking up in 
the muzzle of the high-angle 
gun——” 


xv. 1917. 


The “liaison officer” felt 
distinctly nervous as his steam- 
boat approached the gangway. 
He had no qualms as to his 
capabilities of carrying out 
the work he was detailed for— 
that of acting as signals-and- 
operations-interpreter aboard 
the Flotilla leader of a recently 
allied destroyer division— but 
the fact that he had been 
told that he must be prepared 
to be tactful weighed heavily 
on his mind. His ideas on 


the subject of Americans were 
somewhat hide-bound, but at 
the same time very vague. 
Would they spring the state- 
ment on him that they had 
“come over to win the War 
for you,” or would they refer 
at once to their War of In- 
dependence? Did the Yankees 
hate all Britishers, or—— his 
boat bumped alongside the 
neat teak ladder, and he noted 
with a seaman’s appreciation 
the perfectly - formed coach- 
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whipping and Turks’ Heads on 
the rails. A moment later he 
was standing on a very clean 
steel deck, gravely returning 
the salute of what appeared 
to be a muster of all the 
officers in the ship. 

A tall commander took a 
pace forward. ‘“ Malcolm,” he 
said, “I’m Captain—glad to 
meet you.” The English- 
man saluted, and they shook 
hands. “My name's Jaek- 
son,” he replied, and turned 


as the American, taking his 


arm, ran through a rapid in- 
troduction to the other offi- 
cers. Each of these repeated 
the formula, accompanied by 
the quick bew and hand- 
shake. Jackson followed suit 
as best he could, and began 
to feel that on such formal 
occasions he had the makings 
of a real attaché or diplematist 
in him. 

A few minutes, and he found 
himself sitting in a long-chair 
in a wardroom which might 
have been a counterpart of 
his own, and accepting a long 
cigar from the box handed 
him. “Did yeu have a good 
trip over?” he ventured. 

“We sure did, and saw nix 
—not even a U-boat. Had a 
bit of a gale first day out, 
but it blew off quick. But 
say, there wasn’t a German 
ship for three thousand miles, 
Don’t you ever see some 
about ?” 

“Well, you see—er—no. 
They only show out now and 
then, and it’s only for a few 
hours when they do. Of 
course, there are plenty of 
Fritzes, but they keep under 
most of the time—you den’t 
see them much,’ 
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“Well, we thought it real 
slow, didn’t we, Commander ? 
We were just ripe for some 
gun-play, but we never got 
a chance to pull.” 

Jackson looked across at the 
Commander and smiled. “We 
felt that way for a long time, 
sir. But now we just go on 
hoping and keeping ready. 
We've had so many false 
alarms, you see.” 

The Commander laughed. 
“'That’s ene on you, Benson,” 
he said. “We won't get so 
excited next time we see the 
Northern Lights.” 

There was a general shout of 
laughter, and Jacksen turned 
eeld. This, he thought, was 
@ little early for him to start 
putting his foot in it. The 
officer called Benson, however, 
did not appear to be about to 
throw over the alliance just 
yet. He walked to the side- 
board, and returned with a 
couple of lumps of sugar in 
his<hand. “ Lootenant,” he 
said gravely, “in the absence 
of stimulants in the U.S. Navy, 
I can only give you what we've 
got. We've no liquor aboard, 
but we've sure got sugar.” 

“Yes,” said the Commander. 
‘We're all on the water-wag- 
gon here, whether we like the 
ride or net.” 

Jackson sat up in his chair 
and shed his official pose. He 
could, at any rate, talk with- 
out reserve on Service sub- 
jects. “Well, sir,” he said, 
“T’m not a teetotaller, but it 
doesn’t worry me to go teetotal 
if I’ve got to. I don’t worry 
about it if I’m in training for 
anything; and the fact is— 
well, if there was a referendum, 
or something of that sort, in 
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the Navy as to whether we 
were to be compulsory  tee- 
totallers or not, I believe the 
majority would vote for ‘no 
drinks, J would, anyway, 
and I’m what you'd call an 
average drinker,” 

‘“‘ They didn’t ask us to vote 
any, but if they had—in war- 
time—I guess we'd have voted 
the same way. If you can’t 
get it you don’t want it, and 
we've kind of got used to 
waternow. Andso your name's 
Jackson? Any relation?” 

Jackson’s brain worked at 
high pressure. This was a 
poser. Sir Henry Jackson? 
Stonewall? How many noted 
Jacksons were there? He 
played for safety and replied 
with a negative, 

“Ah, well! there’s perhaps 
some connection you don’t 
know of,” said the Commander 
encouragingly, ‘Which part 
of England are your folk 
from? Birmingham. Well, of 
course, it’s a big family... . 
My father knew him well, 
and was with him through 
the Valley Campaign.” 

Jackson sighed with relief. 
“You're from Virginia then, 
sir?” 

“No, sir—I’m from Mary- 
land. My father joined the 
Army of Virginia two days 
before Bull Run.” 

“Are you all Southerners 
here, then?” 

“We're sure not,” came a 
chorus of voices. “Nix on 
Secesh . . . John Brown’s 
Body...” Jackson devel- 
oped nerves again, He felt 
as if he had asked a Nation- 
alist meeting to join him in 
drinking confusion to the 
Pope. The company did not 
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seem disposed to let him off, 
however. 

“Which do you think ought 
to have won, Lootenant? You 
were neutral—let’s hear it.” 

Jackson looked apologetically 
at the Commander, _ 

“Well, sir, I think the North 
had to win; and” (he hurried 
on) “it’s just as well she did, 
because if she hadn’t there 
wouldn’t be any U.S.A. now 
—only a lot of small states.” 

“That’s so; but there need 
not have been any war at 
all.”’ 

“There needn’t, sir; but it 
made the U.S.A. all the same, 
The big event of the Franco- 
Prussian War wasn’t the sur- 
render at Sedan; it was the 
crowning of the German Em- 
peror at Versailles, And in 
the Civil War—well, it made 
one nation of the Americans 
in the same way as the other 
did of the Germans.” 

‘‘Well, Lootenant, if wars 
are just to make nations into 
one, what was the good of 
our wars with you?” 

Jackson was getting over his 
self-consciousness, and it was 
dawning on him that the 
Ameriean Navy has a method 
of “drawing” very similar to 
that in use in his own. 

“They were a lot of use,” 
he protested. ‘We sent Ger- 
man troops against you, and 
you killed lots of them.” 

There was a general laugh. 
_ “Say, Jackson,” came a 
voice, “this little old country 
of yours isn’t doing much with 
the Germans now except kill 
them. Say, shes great! 
You're doing all the work, 
and you've kept on telling us 
you're doing nix, Your papers 
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ust talk small, as if your 
Army was only a Yale-Prince- 
town football crowd, and you 
were the coon and not the 
Big Stick of the bunch that’s 
in it.” | 

“Well, you see, we don’t 
like talking about ourselves 
except to just buck our own 
people up.” 

Jackson’s tone as he said 
this was, I regret to say, 
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answer. “What do you think 


of Wilson now?” Jackson 
edged away to cover again, 
“‘He’s a very fine statesman, 
and a much bigger man than 
we thought him once.” 
“Same here; and he knews 
his America. He waited and 
he waited, and all the time the 
country was just getting more 
raw about the Germans, and 
then when he was good and 
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ready he came in; and I 
guess now he’s got the country 
solid.” 


just what yours or mine would 
have been. It could only be 





described as “smug.” 

“You sure don’t. We like 
to say what we're doing when 
we come from New York.” 

Jackson prepared for an 
effort of tact. “I hear,” he 
said, “you've get quite a lot 
of troops across already.” 

They told him — and his 
eyes opened. 

“What/” he said. “And 
how many——?” He digested 
the answers for a moment, and 
decided that his store of tact 
could be pigeon-holed again 
for a while. “But what 
about—your papers haven’t— 
I don’t call that talking 
much. We still think you're 
just beginning.” 

“So we are,—we've hardly 
started. But our papers were 
given the wise word, and they 
don’t talk war secrets.” 

Jackson readjusted his ideas 
slightly, and his attitude de- 
flated itself. The transporta- 
tion of the First Expeditionary 
Force had been talked of as a 
big thing, but this—and he 
had until then heard no 
whisper of it. 

“And the country?” he 
asked, ‘ What about all your 
pro-Germans and aliens?” 

“They don’t,” came the 








Jackson pondered this for a 
moment, studying the clean- 
cut young faces—all of the 
universal “Naval” stamp— 
around him. 

“T don’t know,” he said 
slowly, “that it wouldn’t have 
been better for us if wed 
been able to stop out a few 
months ourselves at first. It 
would have made ws more 
solid too. But we simply had 
to come in at once.” 

“You had; and if you 
hadn’t, wed have talked at 
you some.” 

Jackson laughed. “ What! 
‘Too proud to fight,’ and all 
that sort of thing? Yes, we'd 
have deserved it too. I say, 
what a shame Admiral Mahan 
died right at the beginning! 
There's nobody to take his place 
and write this war up.” 

“Yes, he'd have been over 
here first tap of the gong. 
And he’d have seen it all 
for himself, and given you 
Britishers and us lectures on 
the war of 1812—and every 
other war, too.” 

“Yes, it’s a great pity. He 
taught us what sea - power 
was, and till then we hardly 
knew we had it at all.” 
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“ Well, he taught you enough 
to get us busy mailing you 
paper about the blockade 
last year.” 

Jackson grinned. “ You 
couldn’t say much. You made 
all the precedents yourselves 
when you  bleckaded the 
South in ’61.. We only had 
to refer you to your own 
letters to get out of the 
argument.” 

The First Lieutenant beck- 
oned for the eigar-box again. 
“You knew too much diplo- 
matic work for us in those 
days. We were new to that 
card game. But I’d sooner 
hear our talk now than the 
sort of gentle breathing of 
your folks when it comes to 
diplomacy.” 

“Never mind,” said Jackson. 
“We're getting better. We'll 
have an autocracy, like you, 
before the war’s over, instead 
of the democracy we’ve got 
now.” 

The circle settled down and 
waited. This was evidently 
not an unarmed foe, in the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon game. 

“Amurrica’s the only real 
democracy in the universe,” 
said an incautious voice, Two 
heads turned towards the 
speaker, and several pairs of 
eyes spoke volumes. 

“I beg your pardon,” said 
Jackson. “America’s a great 
country, but as you told me 
just now, she’s solid. That 
means she's so keen on getting 


on with the work that she’s — 


chosen a boss and told him to 
go ahead and give his orders, 
and so long as he does his best 
to get on with the work, the 
people aren’t going to quarrel 
with him. Now we are not 
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really solid, just because we're 
too much of a democracy.” 

“Say, you wouldn’t think 
that if you'd been over and 
seen our last elections, but 
there's sense in it, all the 
same, But Lloyd George— 
isn’t he the same sort of Big 
Stick over here?” 

“You read our political 
papers and see,” said Jackson. 
“Do you take much interest 
in politics in your Navy?” 

‘Do we hell—does yours?” 

“Not a bit, except to curse 
at them. Navies are outside 

litios,” 

“Except the German’s, and 
their army and navy and 
politics are all the same 
thing; and they’ll all come 
down together, too.” 

“Yes, but it’s going to take 
some teugh scrapping to do 
it. Let’s hope no one starts 
fighting over the corpse when 
she’s beaten.” 

“Well, I guess you won't, 
and we won't. We've both 
got all the land we can do 
with, and if there are any 
colonies to hand out after, we 
won't mind who gets ’em so 
long as the Kaiser doesn’t. 
What we ought to do is to 
join England in a policing act 
for the world, and just keep 
them all from fighting.” 

“That'd be no good. The 
rest of them would combine 
against us. It would only 
mean a different Balance of 
Power.” ‘ 

“Oh! Now youre talking 
European. We stand out of 
the old-world Balance.” 

“You can’t now. You've 
got hitched up in it, and you'll 
find you’re tangled when you 
want to get back.” 
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“We sure won't. We'll pull 
out when this round-up’s over 
—you watch us.” 

The Commander glanced at 
his watch and rose, “ Dinner’s 
at ‘ half-six,’” he said. ‘“‘ You'd 
better let me show you the 
way to your room.” 

Jackson rose and followed 
him aft to the spare cabin. 
“Here you are,” said the 
American. “Hope you'll be 
comfortable. The boys will do 
their best to make your stay 
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here real home-like, and I hepe 
you'll stay just as long as you 
can.” 

“T sure will, sir,” came the 
answer, in a voice that was 
fast losing its English drawl; 
and Jackson, alone with his 
thoughts, stared at the door- 
curtain, and wondered why on 
earth it should have been con- 
sidered necessary to tell him 
that a supply of tact would 
be useful to him in his new 
job. 


XVI. IN FORTY WEST. 


We are coming from the ranch, from the city and the mine, 
And the word has gone before us to the towns upon the Rhine; 
As the rising of the tide 
On the Old- World side, 
We are coming to the battle, to the Line. 


From the valleys of Virginia, from the Rockies in the North, 
We are coming by battalions, for the word was carried forth : 
“We have put the pen away 
And the sword is out to-day, 
For the Lord has loosed the Vintages of Wrath.” 


We are singing in the ships as they earry us to fight, 
As our fathers sang before us by the camp-fires’ light ; 
In the wharf-light glare, 
They can hear us Over There, 
When the ships come steaming through the night. 


Right across the deep Atlantic where the Lusitania passed, 
With the battle-flag of Yankee-land a-floating at the mast 
We are coming all the while, 
Over twenty hundred mile, 
And we’re staying to the finish, to the last. 


We are many—we are one—and we're in it overhead, 
We are coming as an Army that has seen its women dead, 
And the old Rebel Yell 
Will be loud above the shell 
When we cross the top together, seeing red. 


KLAXON. 
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SOME TROUT-FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Aut keen anglers from the 
Old Country have for years 
heard tales of the huge trout 
developed in the virgin lakes 
and rivers of New Zealand, and 
of the enormous takes made 
there, and have longed for the 
chance of wetting their flies in 
those waters. The War sent 
me out an invalid from the 
army under orders to spend the 
whole winter abroad, and I 
took my rods with me on the 
chance of getting fit enough to 
use them. The air of Rotorua, 
and above all of Taupo, gave 
me back my health. 
there every moment that I 
could, 

But alas for the tales of 
great trout, and to be caught 
on the fly. They were here, 
and not so many years ago. 
But they are here no longer. 
Instead of the 20- pounders 
that were not rare, and the 
14- and 15-pounders that were 
common ten years ago, the 
angler of to-day is lucky 
when he gets a 7-pound rain- 
bow trout, and his average 
fish will be well under 3 Ib. in 
Rotorua and not over 4 Ib, in 
Taupo, 

Yet only five or six years ago 
the average in Taupo was 7 Ib., 
and ten years ago it was even 
greater, It seems that in order 
to get trout of such weights 
there must be limitless food for 
the young fish as well as for 
the old ones, and now the stock 
of trout has become so great 
we _ fish are not overfed 
and their size is droppi ain 
to the normal. = 6 a 





I fished - 


Exaggeration always pro- 
vokes disappointment, and the 
tales one hears of New Zealand 
trout-fishing are absurd pic- 
tures of the present state of 
things round these lakes, as 
any fily-fisher may find to his 
cost, But good sport is to be 
had still—indeed as good sport 
as any man can wish, if he 
comes to it with a just idea of 
its present quality. So let me 
say what it is as I found it. 

Rotorua is a lake about seven 
miles by six, with the lofty 
island of Mekoia near its 
centre. A winding channel of 
swift gliding water about half 
a mile long and perhaps thirty 
yards wide runs from this lake 
into Lake Roto-iti, and a 
similar channel leads from 
Roto-iti to its outlet at the 
Okere Falls, Both lakes are 
stocked with rainbow trout, but 
there are brown trout, and one 
of 7 lb. was netted whilst I 
was there. 

Taupo is a broad lake with 
deep bays, and is about twenty- 
five miles long at its greatest 
length. It is heavily stocked 
with rainbow trout, though 
there are some brown trout, 
and they used to be both very 
numerous and very large. It 
is useless to talk of a past, 
however real, which can never 
return—the days when 15- 
pounders and 20-pounders were 
common. I shall speak only of 
the present, and of what may 
be done now. 

These three lakes are the 
Mecca of New Zealand fisher- 
men, But I was repeatedly 
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told, up to the very day of my 
coming to Taupo—even many 
times at Rotorua itself, only 
60 miles away—that the pre- 
sent average of the trout at 
Taupo was not less than 7 Ib., 
and that 10-pounders were 
common, The moment I got 
here I found that the best 
angler had taken some hun- 
dreds of trout for the season, 
and the average was under 
33 lb. And the best fish that 
I have seen—out of many 
hundreds— was only 7} Ib. 
But in these lakes the trout 
take a fly readily. I cannot 
speak for the whole season, 
which lasts from November to 
May. I have fished only in 
May, and in all three lakes 
they have taken the fly well. 
In Rotorua you fish the wide 
shallows, extending far into 
the lake off the mouths of the 
various small brooks — here 
called creeks—which flow into 
the lake, and also in the Ohau 
channel leading to Lake Roto- 
iti. Of these I found that the 
Hamurana stream at the far 
end of the lake was by far the 
best, and we had some really 
capital sport there and in the 
Hamurana stream itself. My 
best afterncon—I never got 
there till afternoon, as we al- 
ways tried some other water 
on the way—was eleven trout 
from 1} to 3} lb, of which 
seven were taken from a boat 
in the lake and four in the 
little stream. My friend T. A. 
Martin, wading in the lake that 
afternoon, took thirteen trout 
from 2 to 4 lb, and my 
wife and boy of fourteen took 
two each, sharing one rod, But 
we fished for not more than 
three hours. These fish were in 
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good condition and fought well, 
particularly thosein the stream. 
The fish in Lake Rotorua had 
become overstocked, and a large 
proportion of those caught in 
former seasons were “slabs,” 
or lean fleshless brutes, worth- 
less for food and giving no sport 
at all. But the New Zealand 
Tourist Department has this 
year netted the lake and re- 
moved for sale, fresh or smoked, 
many thousands of fish, with 
the result that I saw very few 
slabs during my fishing. I do 
not prefess to have tested the 
capacity of Lake Rotorua with 
any thoroughness, I was not 
well enough then to stand 
much fishing or to wade at all, 
and had I not fished at Taupo, 
and fished hard, I should not 
have been relating my experi- 
ence, But Mr Martin fished Lake 
Rotorua for weeks with all the 
vigour and skill a man could 
wish to see, and his experiences 
were much the same as my own. 

Fly-fishermen seem compara- 
tively few. Except near the 
township of Rotorua I saw very 
few indeed. Trolling large 
spoons and minnows from big 
motor -launches seemed the 
usual method of fishing, though 
the results were in no way re- 
markable, and these gentry 
showed, when I saw them, little 
regard for the areas supposed 
to be reserved for fly-fishing 
only. 

The suck-out from the lake 
to the Ohau channel is said to 
be the best place late in the 
season. An old Maori in the 
last week of May was fishing 
there with the greatest success. 
During the morning he sat in 
a boat and cast out his fly, 
then thrust his rod inte the 
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water nearly up to the reel 
and paid out line. Then he 
slowly reeled it in, and he 
hooked a fish nearly every 
time. In the afternoon he ap- 

ared upon an old horse, and 
rode it into the lake. There it 
apparently went to sleep, and 
he fished away from its back, 
paying out his fly deep in the 
suck ef the outlet,and he caught 
fish after fish, playing them all 
round the legs of his horse, 
gaffing them and stringing 
them on to a strip of flax with 
a bit of stick tied to the end— 
rather a tip for carrying fish 
when wading. When spoken 
to, he said he had got fifty- 
three trout that day, and that 
his horse liked cold water better 
than he did. 

We fished only one day in 
Lake Roto-iti, but it was a 
greatsuccess, The best place is 
said to be at the inflow from 
the other lake—the mouth of 
the Ohau channel, This we 
tried for several hours, but the 
trout were not taking there, 
and we landed only one fish 
and lost two, Then we went to 
the outflow of the lake, which 
is a half - mile-long channel 
leading to the Okere Falls. 
There we got a small boat and 
anchored it in mid-stream just 
above the first swirls of the 
rapids. My wife, our boy, Kit, 
and I, shared one 10-foot 
rod. We began at 2.15, and at 
4.15 we had to stop fishing to 
get ready for the long launch 
journey back to Rotorua. At 
the very first cast a good fish 
rose at my fly. Twice more he 
rose boldly, and then I hooked 
him; but after some splendid 
leaps he took down the rapids, 
and the hold gave way. He 
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was certainly well over 5 lb. 
I coast again, and immediately 
hooked, and in due time netted, 
a trout of 4 lb., then another 4} 
lb., played by our boy. Within 
the two hours we landed, or 
rather netted,fourteen trout and 
lost seven or eight more, four 
of them taking away our fly 
with them. My wife and Kit 
hooked three or four each, and 
also played the greater number 
of those that I hooked, so the 
little rod was kept busy play- 
ing fish nearly all the time, 
and not much time was spent 
in casting. When we had 
caught nine trout we had to 
waste time going to the bank 
to put the fish ashore, as the 
very small boat was so un- 
comfortably littered with fish. 
Kit caught the best trout, 5 
lb., but several were 47 and 44 
lb., and many were 4 lb, All 
were carefully weighed, and 
the average weight was just 
under 4 lb, None were under 
3 lb. All were taken on the 
same fly, a thin red body with 
a@ long overhanging wing of 
mottled buff- brown bittern’s 
feather, called the matuku, 
the Maori name for the bittern. 
These flies were dressed by Mr 
Meyer, who has the luncheon 
reom at Hamurana, where 
there is a show spring. This 
spring is the source of the 
Hamurana stream, and visitors 
throw pennies into it to see 
them cast back by the force 
of the water gushing up out 
of the earth. I feund this 
matuku by far the best fly 
on Lake Rotorua also. The 
body is thin, and either red 
er light blue, and is dressed 
on a hook about an inch long; 
the wing is very narrew, and 
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about an inch and a half long. 
The mottled buff wing of 
bittern’s feather is supposed 
to represent one of the small 
“inanga,” a local fish some- 
thing resembling the whitebait 
of New Zealand, and of which 
countless numbers could be 
seen in the shallows all round 
the lake. There is no doubt 
that the fish were feeding on 
them, as many trout disgorged 
a number of these tiny fish, 
about an inch and a half long, 
as one was trying to remove 
the hook from their mouths. 
Ordinary flies are used also of 
large lake trout size, and teal 
and red seems about the best; 
but claret and mallard or teal 
and yellow take well, In those 
lakes eels are rare, as they can- 
not ordinarily ascend the falls ; 
and in Taupo no eels are found 
for the same reason, Also the 
well-known and delicious New 
- Zealand whitebait, the inanga 
—which I believe to be the 
larval stage of the common 
eel—cannot ascend to the 
lakes ; but the name “inanga ” 
is given locally to a tiny fish 
that is said to be the young 
of another fish, the ‘“‘ kokopu.” 
But it is probably a distinct 
species of kokopu. It enjoys 
a name, Galaxias attenuatus. 
The New Zealanders strenu- 
ously deny that their white- 
bait is the young of the eel; 
but it is only a few years ago 
that the breeding-places of the 
common fresh-water eel were 
discovered to be in the deep 
sea beyond the 500-fathom 
line, and it was found to have, 
before becoming an elver or 
tiny eel, a larval stage in 
which it resembles exactly the 
whitebait eut here, Though 
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eels are very abundant in 
New Zealand rivers, the run 
of elvers, well known in 
England and Scotland, is not, 
I believe, seen here, where 
deep water closely adjoins the 
coasts. In their place are 
seen only immense swarms of 
whitebait ascending the rivers 
from the sea. But of course 
they may come, as they do 
in the Mediterranean, both as 
elvers and in the larval stage, 
Eels are greatly esteemed by 
the Maori, who have repeatedly 
brought baskets of live eels 
across the watershed, and 
liberated them in the streams 
running into Lake Taupo with 
the idea of stocking them 
with eels, But these efforts 
have always failed because, as 
they did not know, the eels 
had to descend to the sea to 
breed, and neither they nor 
their young could ever ascend 
the falls to return. 

At the present time I am 
having an experiment con- 
ducted in New Zealand to 
see what the ordinary New 
Zealand whitebait grows into 
when kept in captivity. 

After such great sport in 
Lake Roto-iti we determined 
to go on sixty miles by motor 
coach to Lake Taupo, where, 
as I have said, we were told 
that the trout would average 
7 Ib. at least. This is & 
mistake, but we found the 
sport there quite good enough 
to satisfy any angler. 

Lake Taupo itself is heavily 
stocked with rainbow trout, 
running usually from 3 to 4} 1b, 
Five-pounders and 6-pounders 
are common, and rarely one 
may get one of 7 |b., or even 
8 lb. Doubtless there are still 
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larger fish, but they are not 
frequent enough to come into 
one’s reckoning. [rolling 
spoons and large minnows 
from motor-launches prevails 
largely with the fishers who 
are not anglers, and who are out 
only for the fish and the fresh 
air. The lake is so large and 
the fish so numerous that they 
can do no harm whatever to 
the fly-fisher. For him the 
shores of the lake, full of 
beautiful rocky points and 
gravelly bays, where to picnic 
er to camp is a delight, offer 
the most abundant sport. Bags 
of fifteen to twenty good trout 
in splendid condition can be 
got from the shore. Waders 
are an advantage, as they en- 
able one to fish outside the 
occasional shallow places, and 
the bottom is usually clean 
and firm and the wading good. 
The water, of course, is as 
clear as crystal, so that unless 
there is a ripple to hide one 
from the fish, it is better to 
fish the rocky points, where 
the boulders previde lying 
places for the trout, from which 
the angler and his rod may 
not be seen. But the fish are 
not shy, and I have known 
them follow the fly almost to 
one’s feet. Even in glassy 
water, with a bright sun, they 
will take the fly or a bright 
minnow well sunk in the 
water. But it is not in the 
least necessary to use a minnow 
at all. 

Flowing into the lake are 
some fourteen eonsiderable 
streams of clear water, and it 
is at the mouths of these 
streams, and during the months 
of March, April, and May in 
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the streams themselves, that 
the best fishing is to be had. 
The largest tributary stream is 
the Tongariro or upper Wai- 
kato river, flowing from Mount 
Tongariro at the south end of 
the lake; and the great river 
Waikato flows out from the 
north end of the lake at the 
tiny village of Taupo. It flows 
deep and crystal clear, between 
beautiful rocky and wooded 
banks, with reaches of lovely 
trout water full of eager trout, 
though small fish of 1 Ib. and 
2 lb. are very much more 
common than in thelake. With 
fine tackle and small flies they 
take well, and afford much 
more skilful and varied fishing 
than the comparative mono- 
tony of casting into the still 
water of a lake. 

Until March there is, I am 
teld, not so much fishing to be 
had in the smaller tributary 
streams of Lake Taupo. They 
are full of greedy small trout. 
But at least from December 
onwards the mouths of the 
streams afford any quantity of 
fly-fishing, either by casting 
from the shore or from a boat 
anchored near the “rip,” as 
the inflow is generally called. 
But there is another and a less 
sporting method often em- 
ployed with great effeet at the 
mouths of these rivers, and 
also in the deepest river pools, 
where the rainbow trout lie 
in large numbers later in the 
season. The angler stands at 
the head of the pool or in the 
shallow water at the river 
mouth, where there is always 
a bar oast up by the waves of 
the lake. There he casts his 
fly and slowly pays out line in 
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the current, often to the extent 
of 30 or 40 yards, or more. 
Then he keeps his rod-point 
low, often actually dips it in 
the water, and slowly winds in 
his line, The fly, is thus sunk 
very deep, and flutters about 
amongst the congregated fish. 
This method of fishing is called 
“railing,” and is very deadly 
indeed. For ladies and chil- 
dren it is perhaps legitimate 
enough, and ensures their 
being able to catch good 
trout, and the excitement 
of playing them has often 
turned these beginners into 
keen and legitimate fishers. 
But it uires no sort of 
knowledge or skill, and I shall 
be much surprised if any fly- 
fisherman does not regard it 
as being little better than 
poaching. The Maori are 
great admirers, or at any 
rate great practisers, of this 
method of taking trout; and 
where there are Maori about, 
one generally finds one “rail- 
ing” on any of the more suit- 
able pools, However, my ex- 
perience of the natives is that 
they are generally very decent 
sportsmen, and nearly always 
insist on giving way to any 
pakeha (i.e, white man) who 
comes prepared to fish the pool 
in the ordinary way. And there 
are so many fish in the pools 
that some of them are quite 
likely to take the fly cast in 
the ordinary way even after 
the railing. I remember on 


one pool in the Waitahanui 
river taking seven trout on 
a tiny black fly just after a 
young Maori had been dili- 
gently railing the pool with 
a dark fly the size of a big 
salmon fly. 


These big flies 
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seem to be the most success- 
ful for railing. The Maori 
favours a huge fly, 2} to 3 inches 
long, very roughly made, with 
a black or dark body, with or 
without tinsel ribbing, and a 
long straggling wing lying 
along the body, and made of 
the dusty-black hairy feathers 
of the kiwi, one of the wing- 
less night-birds of the country, 
This fly is consequently known 
as the “kiwi” (pronounced 
kee-wee), A more unprom- 


ising fly it would be hard to 


find, but the natives say that the 
trout take it for the “koura,” 
or fresh-water crayfish, of 
which trout are particularly 
fond, The natives also fish 
with the koura itself, alive or 
dead, and they have a saying, 
“Ten koura ten trout.” How- 
ever, I am told by English 
anglers that they have not 
found the koura so deadly 
when they have tried it. That 
the trout do eat koura I know, 
and large koura too, for on 
cutting open, in order to grill 
it for luncheon, a trout of 
24 lb., caught on the Waikato 
river, I found in its stomach a 
number of small green-bodied 
flies, and one full-grown koura, 
6 inches long, with a body as 
thick as a large walnut. The 
koura was still alive, and we 
threw it into the pool, and saw 
it taken again by one of 4 
number of trout that we could 
see lying there, 

This grilling of a trout for 
luncheon is a great institution 
at Lake Taupo. As soon as 
the billy has boiled for the 
tea, you replace it with 4 
rough gridiron made of a few 
bends of fencing wire. Then, 
having split open your trout 
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down the back and removed 


the backbone, and cleaned 
the fish and out off its head, 
you place it flat on the grid- 
iron, skin downwards, after 
sprinkling the flesh with pepper, 
salt, and, if possible, a little 
butter. In a short time it will 
be thoroughly done, and the 
result is a most excellent addi- 
tion to your bill of fare. Oh! 
those picnic luncheons by the 
Waikato river or by the lake, 
with the bell-bird or the tui 
singing his beautiful notes in 
the bushes, and the exquisite 
fearless little fantails, flutter- 
ing within arm’s-length of you 
to see if you have disturbed 
any flies for them, then settling 
on your rod or en the bushes 
and displaying their pretty 
fans of black and white, and 
all the time keeping up their 
cheerful twittering, which seems 
to say “Glad to see you, glad 
to see you”—and over all the 
sun shining on the sparkling 
waters,—these are the very 
perfection of picnics, and you 
feel that it is impossible for 
man to be happier. And at 
Taupo, as you smoke your 
after-dinner pipe, you can 
turn your eyes to Ruapehu, 
Tongariro, and Ngauruhoe 
lifting their snowy heads 9000 
feet into the skies over the 
southern end of the lake. Two 
of them are active volcanoes, 
And the lake is 1200 feet 
above the sea, and the air is 
like champagne — the most 
bracing and the most health- 
giving to be found. And I, 
if any one, ought to say so, 
for I oame here an invalid 
after twelve months of con- 
tinuous bronchitis and asthma, 
and in a week I was strong 
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again, able to tackle long days 
of fishing and shooting, and 
sleeping the sleep of the just 
and the tired, 

Well, te return te the sub- 
ject of railing for trout. The 
secret of its success is that the 
rainbow likes the fly deeply 
sunk in the water. There is 
one pool in the Waitahanui 
river, just above the bridge, 
known by the name of De 
Lautour’s Pool, after Mr 
Ernest de Lautour, formerly 
curator for Cecil Rhodes of the 
Simonstown fisheries in South 
Africa, who camped for seven 
years by this pool. Here the 
main stream forms a junction 
in the shape of a very broad 
Y with a smaller tributary | 
stream. The resulting pool is 
very deep and swirling. Very 
rarely can a@ fish be induced 
to rise in it, theugh in its 
depths there is an immense 
number of fine trout. But on 
a fly let down from the fork 
of the Y fish can be caught 
there till you are tired, or till 
you lose your tackle in the 
snag that is in the pool. 
I have seen a man take 
nine big trout, one after the 
other, in that way; and my 
wife and boy and our small 
nephew could always get a 
few trout each there by railing 
when they were tired of cast- 
ing for them in the stream. 
Quite a little ceremony has 
grown up as to the best way 
to fish this pool. You start 
in the fork of the Y, a little 
up the main stream, and cast 
your fly as far as you can 
down towards the left bank. 
Then you pay out your line 
nearly as far as you intend 
it to go, and then you walk 

















round in the fork and seat 
yourself on a small stump a 
few yards up the side next the 
smaller stream. Here you sit 
and slowly reel in your line, 
and you get your fish time 
after time. There are at least 
three other pools on the main 
stream, and one on the smaller 
stream, which can be and are 
successfully fished by railing, 
but I can only say that I did 
not think fit to try its merits 
for myself, thinking them 
sufficiently obvious from the 
success of others in that way. 
And I found that in all these 
pools, except De Lautour’s pool, 
the fish rose perfectly well to 
the fly cast in the ordinary 
way. But in that one pool, 
though I always took a few 
casts over it, I was only able 
to get a trout every few days, 
The number of fish in some 
of these pools is quite extra- 
ordinary. Te see forty or fifty 
large trout lying together was 
quite common; but one day I 
was lucky enough to catch the 
sun shining into one pool, called 
the Sehoolmaster’s pool, just 
behind the Maori school, and I 
saw in six or eight feet of clear 
water, close under my feet and 
quite out of the main current, 
a mass of alarmed fish, six or 
seven yards across, swimming 
to and fro, not only as elose 
as possible, but many fish 
deep, one above the other. I 
have no doubt whatever that 
they would have more than 
filled an ordinary cart. Most 
of them were large fish, 4 to 
5 lb., and we saw several con- 
siderably bigger than that. 
Yet at the same time there 
must have been ‘any number 
of fish in the main current 
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too. I can well believe the 
stories that I hear both from 
Europeans and natives, that in 
spawning-time the upper river 
pools ‘are packed with fish in 
almost incredible quantities, 
Perhaps it is hardly surpris- 
ing, as these eomparatively 
small streams are the spawn- 
ing grounds for the swarming 
fish of a lake some 25 miles 
long by 16 miles wide. 

Now let us come to the real 
fly-fishing, casting a fly and 


catching the fish in a sports- 


manlike way. On any of the 
fourteen or fifteen larger 
streams running into Lake 
Taupo, camps are formed and 
great sport is to be had with 
the fly. But probably no one 
will deny that the Waitahanui 
stream and the Tongariro river 
near Tokaanu are the best of 
all the rivers of Taupo. In 
the latter river, last May, 
great catches were made, One 
angler from my hotel camped 
there for a few days and got 
forty trout one day and thirty 
on other days—all taken with 
fly, wading and casting with 
a@ 14-foot red. You can fish 
either the up-river pools or 
the lake at the mouth of the 
river, but wading is practically 
a necessity if this big water is 
to be properly fished. 

The Waitahanui river is a 
small stream, from twenty to 
thirty yards wide, but carrying 
a considerable body of water at 
this season, and it runs chiefly 
through low flat und, and 
enters the east side of the lake 
at a point about seven miles 
from the village of Taupo and 
abeut five miles from the 
Terraces Hotel, where those 
who fish this stream usually 
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stay. It is orystal clear, and 
in appearance it is rather like 
the Itchen, but larger. I have 
so often heard it said to be the 
finest fishing in the world that 
I feel compelled to say at once 
that this is wrong, and can 
only be said of the Taupo 
fishing of the present day from 
pure ignorance. There are 
scores of streams in Ireland, 
in Norway, in Iceland, and no 
doubt in many other places, 
which produce far larger quan- 
tities of sea trout and river 
trout of the same type and 
size as are got here. They 
have great runs of sea trout 
and provide ample fishing and 
miles of elbow-room for many 
rods. The rainbow puts up a 
very merry and lively fight for 
the first few minutes, but his 
fighting powers are certainly 
not equal to those of the sea 
trout of the same size. The 
only fish that weight for 
weight can equal the sea trout, 
so far as my experience goes, 
is the New Zealand kahawai 
(pronounced “car-wye”) when 
hooked in a river and when 
his tendency to bore deep in 
the water has not got free 
play. Then, indeed, he is the 
pluckiest and the most sport- 
ing fish that I have ever 
struck, And in the tidal 
waters of most rivers in New 
Zealand they are present dur- 
ing summer and autumn in 
very great numbers. I venture 
to prophesy that fishermen in 
New Zealand will live to see 
the kahawai rank as the first 
and best of all their sporting 
fish. Taken with the fly, or 
even with a small minnow, he 
18 & perfect devil to fight, and 
I have been a salmon fisher- 


man for twenty-five years and 
know how fish can fight. 


‘ With a 10-foot rod I will kill 


almost any 4-lb. rainbow in five 
minutes. I will undertake to 
say that a 4-lb, kahawai can- 
not be killed on the same rod 
under fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, and I have known one 
of 44 lb. play for over twenty 
minutes on a_ steel-centred 
salmon-rod on which I have 
killed many a 20-lb. salmon 
in ten minutes, and on which 
I could and would pull a 
rainbow trout of 4} Ib. 
straight out of the water if 
I wished. On one day in the 
Wairau river in the province 
of Marlborough my wife and 
boy and I, trolling from a 
launch, killed 70 kahawai av- 
eraging about 3 lb. each, and 
it is the liveliest day’s fishing 
that I have ever had, and on 
a beautiful river like the 
Thames at Richmond, but 
fringed with magnificent 
stretches of weeping willows. 
The kahawai itself is a fish of 
the mackerel type, but thicker 
and more silvery. It is rather 
like a sea trout, with a 
mackerel’s narrow and forked 
tail, 

No, the Taupo fishing is 
good fishing, delightful fish- 
ing, in the most perfeet sur- 
roundings of delicious bracing 
air and lovely views of lake 
and mountains, and I wish no 
better fishing with a 10-foot 
rod, but to say that it is the 
best fishing in the world is 
plainly wrong. Another thing 
I will say about the Waita- 
hanui—though whether it be 
entirely praise or not I don’t 
know—it is the easiest river 
for a beginner to catch fish in 

















that I ever saw. As to the 
stream below the bridge, he 
can’t fish it wrong. However 
badly he fishes, he must catch 
some trout. The stream runs 
s0 smoothly and so swiftly 
that it straightens out the 
worst cast, and the fly must 
be fishing properly for some 
part of its journey across the 
water. And the fish are so 
numerous and so keen that 
some of them will have it. 
But this part of the river is 


at present only about a quarter . 


ef a mile leng, and one sees 
it at times dotted with rods 
in hands black or white, and 
on both sides from end to end. 
Above the bridge, except for 
the pools in which he may 
indulge in a little poaching or 
“railing,” the duffer, so far as 
I have seen, catches very few 
fish, 

Now let me describe the 
fishing of the Waitahanui so 
that any fisher can see what it 
is. The Taupo-Tokaanu road 
runs along the lake-side about 
100 yards from the shore, and 
crosses the river by a short 
timber bridge. Here the 
stream is at right angles to 
the lake, but below the bridge 
it at once turns sharply toe the 
right and flows for about 250 
yards parallel to the road, and 
then it turns sharply out to- 
wards the lake, which it enters 
after another bend to the right. 
Formerly the stream ran for 
nearly half a mile along by the 
road before entering the lake, 
and provided nearly three times 
as much good fishing water 
below the bridge. But a few 
years ago a Maori child was 
drowned-there, and in order to 
find the body the natives cut 
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a new outlet for the river from 
the bridge direet to the lake, 
and the old outlet promptly 
filled up. The shores of the 
lake and stream are composed 
of masses of white and grey 
pumice, and the outlet, under 
the influence of the westerly 
gales in the lake, has gradu- 
ally worked northward to its 
present position. But there is 
much talk of a restoration of 
the old mouth by opening it 
again and blocking the present 
outlet with sand-bags and 
brushwood faggots. It would 
certainly double the amount of 
easy fishing water. 

Well, just below the bridge 
is a deep pool, and it is con- 
stantly being “railed ” in quite 
an odd way. Eight or ten 
feet below the bridge a big 
cluster of fish lie, and another 
lot ten yards below them again. 
The “railer” lets out his line 
from the middle of the bridge, 
then walks to the post nearest 
the south bank and thrusts his 
rod straight down close to the 
bridge pile and in the water 
almost up to the top joint, 
Then he slowly winds in the 
sunken fly fluttering about 
among the fish, and he will 
often see a fish out of the group 
almost under his feet come and 
take the fly and run away with 
it. There is generally a small 
gallery of Maori children and 
motor-drivers and unemployed 
pakeha friends of the angler 
hanging over the bridge look- 
ing on, and the whole lot are 
in full sight of the fish. Yet, 
for all that, every now and then 
one is found to take the fly. 
Taupo is really the duffer’s 


Just below the bridge the 
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stream turns to the right, and 
for about 100 yards is beautiful 
streamy broken water, easiest 
fished from the lake-side, but 
holding fish every where. 

Below this on the lake-side is 
a small patch of rushes, and 
from this point the current 
becomes more gliding and less 
streamy. But this is really the 
best of the water, and is extra- 
ordinarily good from both 
sides, The last day of the 
season, towards evening, I went 
there and found the fish madly 
on the rise, I took 7 good 
trout and lost 5 more without 
fishing more than 30 yards of 
this water, and my friend 
Martin was taking them just 
as fast opposite to me. And 
we both had many rises from 
fish that were not hooked at 
all. Indeed I never remember 
having had so many rises in 
any river from godd-sized fish, 
and rises which followed ene 
another so quickly. — 

Several times that evening 
the very first cast I made I 
hooked a trout. The fly they 
took was a blue wool body with 
silver tinsel rib, and for wings 
a couple of red-brown whole 
feathers from the breast of a 
cock - pheasant. This fly had 
been made by Martin the night 
before, and I put it on just to 
give it a trial before the season 
ended, and as I took fish with 
it at once I kept it on for the 
rest of the evening. 


Within half a mile above the | 


bridge are some eight or nine 
good pools, and many odd 
corners and lying places, where 
fish may be taken. And in 
several of them one is practi- 
cally certain to take fish, pre- 
bably two or three in each. 
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When rising well they will 
take large sea-trout flies, hut 
I found that at times, when 
they would not look at large 
flies on stout gut, they still 
would rise at the very smallest 
sea-trout flies on fine gut. 

The fishers that I met there 
almost all used strong, four- 
teen-foot rods and heavy lines, 
but I found a ten-foot rod 
quite big enough to cover the 
water, and with it, of course, 
one gets a great deal more 
sport with trout of from 3 to 
5 or 6 lb, And I must say, ~ 
the liveliness and the jumping 
powers of these rainbow trout 
will delight any fisher. On 
one occasion, in a small, deep, 
round pool, I was able to esti- 
mate a specially good jump of 
a 5 lb. rainbow trout, because 
I was very close to the fish and 
saw just where he jumped out 
and where he fell in, about 
two feet from the bank, and I 
saw the height that his head 
reached against some bushes 
on the bank beyond him, The 
fish leaped sideways out of a 
swift current, and his head was 
between five and six feet above 
the water at the top of his 
leap, and he fell in tail first 
about twelve to fifteen feet from 
where he jumped out. It 
looked very odd to see the fish 
make such a great leap head 
first and yet swing round in 
the air and fall in tail first, 
but I also saw the reason of it, 
which was that his head was 
pulled baek by the line drag- 
ging in the water behind him. 
These Taupo fish in appearance 
are almost exactly like a grilse, 
The rainbow pink has almost 
disappeared, except on the gill- 
covers of the male fish. 
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The Waitahanui fishing, as 
I have said, consists of a 
quarter of a mile of very easy 
fishing below the bridge, and 
three-quarters of a mile, with 
a number of good pools in it, 
above the bridge. But above 
this again are several miles of 
fair water with many good 
catches ; but this upper water is 
hardly fished at all owing to 
its banks being obstructed by 
scrub and flax bushes, which it 
is nobody’s business te cut, and 
to its containing myriads of 
small fish, pounders and half- 
pounders, which greedily 
snatch your flies and are a 
great nuisance when you are 
trying to catch the larger fish. 
In May 1917 I fished the Waita- 
hanui river on ten days and 
got ninety trout, and their 
average weight was just over 
331b. The best fish was 74 lb. 
On one day, I am glad to say, 
I did not catch any fish at all, 
though I fished hard and lost 
two good trout on snags. That 
day gave me a little more 
respect for the river, as 1 began 
to think it was too easy to be 
really worth fishing. The next 
two days, and they were the 
last two of the season, I got 
sixteen fish and seventeen fish. 

There are many other small 
rivers running into Lake 
Taupo which are much less 
fished than the Waitahanui, 
and on most of them fishermen 
occasionally form camps, and 
get large takes of good trout. 
One curious thing I found 
about these rainbow trout: 
they take in special places in 
the pools. There are many 
spots where you will get a 
rise almost every time you 
visit them. And in lots of 
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other places you can see good 
trout lying, and yet you will 
hardly ever get a rise out of 
them. And I found them very 
poor risers at a dry fly. I 
gave the dry fly a good trial 
on several days, and yet only 
caught a few small trout with 
it. 

Having regard to a local 
agitation for an extension of 
the fishing season, I was asked 
by the Minister in charge of 
the fisheries to investigate the 
condition of the trout in the 
Taupo district after the season 
closed in May. So about the 
middle of June, and again 
early in July, I fished the 
Waitahanui river and several 
others, and also various points 
along the side of the lake, and 
landed and returned to the 
water about 100 more trout, 
all but one proving to be rain- 
bows. In mid-June their con- 
dition in general was still very 
good, but in July a large 
number were spawned, or just 
about to spawn, and I reported 
in favour of an extension of 
the season only to the middle 
of June, 

To sum up my experience: 
the fishing in Taupo, and par- 
ticularly in its tributary 
streams, is really good fishing. 
Lakes Rotorua and Roto -iti 
are good in certain places, and 
these places become really very 
good late in the season. And 
I am told that there is good 
fishing in many other lakes in 
the Hot Lakes district, but 
accommodation is very scanty. 
But this fishing in the Hot 
Lakes district is by no means 
typical of New Zealand trout- 
fishing generally. Throughout 
the North Island there are 
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many fine streams of small 
size which look ideal trout 
streams, and in which trout 
are said to rise well to the fly. 
But in others, like the magni- 
ficent and beautiful Wanganui 
river, though large trout exist, 
yet few fish are caught on the 
fly. In the South Island num- 
bers of magnificent rivers in 
the provinces of Westland, 
Marlborough, and Nelson con- 
tain brown trout and big trout 
—I mean of 10 lb., 15 lb., and 
even larger—but they are 
almost useless to the sports- 
man, because the big trout will 
rarely take a fly, and can 
seldom be caught in the day- 
time, even with minnow, unless 
the river happens to be cleudy 
after rain. They are taken 
freely at night with “bullies” 
—a fish rather like our miller’s 
thumb,—but they are overfed, 
and play very feebly, and the 
sport is of the poorest. A 
great many are poached with 
dynamite, or attracted to a 
bright acetylene light at night, 
and gaffed. I have seen the 
sport going on. But on these 
scores of fine rivers you will 
hardly see a fisherman in the 
daytime. 

In the south of Canterbury, 
and in Otago, there is a lot of 
fishing done at the mouths of 
the big rivers, mostly minnow 
fishing and night fishing, but 
in a number of the southern 
rivers the fish are said to rise 
freely to the fly. I was unfor- 
tunately not there to fish them 
in the spring, when one would 
expect them to rise best. I 
tried the Opihi, probably the 
best of them, on a couple of 
days, and though I saw num- 
bers of small fish of about a 


pound or so, I did no good 
at all. But the weather was 
dry and the river exception- 
ally low. 

In another magnificent river, 
a tributary of the Waitaki in 
Otago, I fished for a week in 
February in what looked like 
superb salmon water, but I 
caught only about seven or 
eight trout of 2 to 3 lb. apiece, 
and one grilse of the quinnat 
salmon, a Pacific species from 
British Columbia which has 
recently been established in 
that river, and appears to be 
rapidly increasing in numbers. 

No doubt when conditions 
are favourable there must be 
good fishing in these South 
Canterbury and Otago rivers, 
or they could not have acquired 
the reputation that they bear. 
I oan only speak of them as I 
found them, I fished on some 
twenty-five different days these 
two rivers and the Wairau 
river in Marlborough, both 
with dry fly and wet fly and 
with artificial minnow, and I 
got sometimes one or two trout, 
sometimes none at all. Only 
onee did I find them rising, 
and then in a short time I got 
nine trout of from 1 lb, to 24 
lb. weight. It was certainly 
a dry season, but I am not 
exactly a novice, and there may 
be other dry seasons and other 
fishers no better than I am, 
and my advice to any one in- 
tending to fish for trout in New 
Zealand is to go to the Taupo 
rivers or to some of the smaller 
sporting streams in the North 
Island where rainbow trout 
can be got on the fly, and to 
let the minnowing and night- 
fishing rivers go to Jericho. 

A. H. CHAYTOR. 
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AN ARABIAN NIGHT. 


IT was a night in December, 
and a cool desert breeze was 
rustling through the tops of 
the date-palms. A full moon 
shone down, and seemed to 
make the shadows round the 
small mess-house cling more 
closely. A group of officers 
was gathered round the mess 
table, with the inevitable map, 
compass, and note-books spread 
beforethem. The tail-lights of 
a staff car were disappearing 
down the track leading from 
the mess compound. We were 
in for another bit of night 
work, and the prospects of a 
good night’s sleep, always at a 
premium, were gradually grow- 
ing dimmer and dimmer, and 
finally vanished as the C.O. 
opened with “Squadrons will 
parade at 10 o’clock—for a raid 
on the enemy’s communica- 
tions,” 

Roughly the scheme was 
this: eighteen miles away, 
over a moonlit desert, lay an 
Arab village on the main 
caravan route from the hinter- 
land to the village which we 
were holding. This was being 
used by the Turks as a gran- 
ary, to supply the garrisons of 
local villages and posts with 
“‘jowari,” the staple food of 
the peoples inhabiting the 
fringe of the Arabian desert. 
We had it from local Arab 
spies that this granary was 
to be found somewhere in 
er near the village, and 
that in addition to a hostile 
population, we also had to 


deal with a small outlying 
Turkish garrison of some fifty 
men. 

Our instructions were to pro- 
ceed by night, seize the village, 
burn the granary and any 
adjacent jowari stacks we 
could find, in fact do all the 
damage we could in the shortest 
time, and then clear out. The 
latter step was strongly ad- 
vised by the staff, as we would 
be only two miles from Turkish 
headquarters, and it was very 
much on the cards that we 
would be cut off in the Wadi 
Saghir, on our return journey, 
when eight to ten miles from 
home. The Wadi or river bed 
at this point is filled with dense 
serub, which covers both banks, 
and renders crossing difficult 
except at certain well-defined 
points. The place where we 
had to cross was almost made 
for an ambush, as thick elumps 
of scrub, and an occasional 
cluster of date-palms, confined 
one’s view in any direction to a 
few yards. 

Therefore it was of primary 
importance to clear out of the 
village once the maximum 
amount of damage had been 
done, and gain the Wadi, a 
distance of six miles, before the 
Turks had cevered the two and 
a half miles which separated 
them from the crossing. How- 
ever, we were mounted, they 
were footing it, and we were 
staking a lot on the knowledge 
that the Turk is a slow thinker, 
and likes to appreciate the 
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situation thoroughly before 
moving. This, we hoped, would 
give us the necessary respite to 
put danger in the nature of the 
crossing well behind us. 

Fortunately there is time for 
the evening meal, and then just 
one blissful hour in a long- 
chair, with a cheroot and a cup 
of desert coffee, Conversation 
is rife on the night’s enter- 
prise. One advocates stealth 
and a certain amount of low 
cunning, another torches and 
magazine fire, a third that the 
entire stage management be 
left in the hands of Ali Baba 
and his twenty thieves, our 
local friendlies, God help the 
village! There are many other 
equally unsound suggestions, 
and my squadron commander, 
who has been entrusted with 
the actual raid, retires to put 
ice on his head, and, in his own 
words, to get away from all 
this d—d wind. 

Ten o’clock sees us paraded : 
two squadrons, the local troop, 
and machine-guns—three hun- 
dred in all, Two men from 
each troop of the squadron 
undertaking the raid are pro- 
vided with a bottle of kerosene 
each, also a handy box of 
fuzees, and have their lance 
points wound in cleth. These 
are the incendiaries, and it 
depends on how fast they do 
their work whether we make 
good the Wadi crossing to- 
morrow on our homeward way. 

There is a full moon flooding 
the surrounding desert, and bar 
the challenging of the sentries 
as we pass through the picket 
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line there is not a stir. As we 
have twenty miles to cover, 
partly over unreconnoitred 
ground, we trot out, and well 
within the hour reach our first 
halting-place, a friendly Arab 
village some five miles off. Here 
we pick up a small party of 
friendlies; friendly for to-night 
and as long as things go well, 
but once let them taste defeat 
and they become far from 
amicable. However, they are 
going to be useful to-night, as 
the Sheikh, after the usual 
greetings, informs us that he 
knows the exact whereabouts 
of the granary, and we gather 
that he has a personal ani- 
mosity for the inhabitants. 
There is every promise of dirty 
work if the Arabs once spread 
themselves in the village. 

It is a curious group that is 
gathered on the mound over- 
looking the village. Nine 
British officers, coats discarded 
and sleeves rolled up, all a 
little on the chilly side, as the 
nights have a decided nip in 
them. It is only a few hours 
before dawn that one wants a 
coat, and it is a useless burden 
once the sun is up. Several 
local Arabs who act as spies, 
guides, or interpreters, as the 
occasion demands, three or four 
friendly Sheikhs,’ lean wiry 
men with muscular legs, each 
carrying his snider, bandolier, 
and knife, and as keen as 
mustard for the chance of a 
good loot, and the possible 
addition of a few more camels 
or goats to his own particular 
herd. In the hollow are the 
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squadrons, the horses’ saddles 
showing up vividly in the 
bright moonlight—the sowars 
busied, some in pulling up 4 
girth an extra hole, others in 
having a final look over sad- 
dlery and accoutrements pre- 
paratory to settling down for 
the all-night trek in front of 
them. 

The group on the mound dis- 
perses, and the order comes 
“Mount, walk march,” and we 
file out of the village over a 
sandy ridge, and the desert 
stretches away to infinite dis- 
tances before us, bathed in 
moonlight, every feature stand- 
ing out in clear-cut relief, a 
vast plain of moonlit sand and 
velvet shadows. There is 
perfect stillness which im- 
presses one with the infinity 
of the desert—there is nothing 
to break the silence, no move- 
ments of passing animals, no 
whisper of wind in trees or 
grass. Sounds can be heard 
at an incredible distance, and 
in the darkness one learns to 
trust one’s ears rather than 
one’s eyes. Both are very 
alert to-night, as we are now 
verging on  unreconnoitred 
eountry. 

The desert changes aspect 
and the sand merges into low 
scrub and thorn bush, which 
gets denser every few yards 
until our flank scouts have to 
close in on to the track we are 
following, but are out once 
again as it is only a narrow 
belt, and we start moving to 
the high stony ground which 
overlooks the wells of Jabir. 
As we pass the old site of the 
village, three large ruins loom 
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out distinctly on the ridge: 
silhouetted against the star- 
studded sky, they look like 
some old legendary castles of 
the Rhine, and conjure up 
memories of the scraps on the 
nights when the Turks crept 
out of their picket line and 
blew one after another of them 
up, thus spoiling a few more 
ceigns of observation for ven- 
turesome patrols, 

Now we are getting down 
into the thick scrub near the 
Wadi, and the pace slackens, 
scouts are drawn closer in as 
we are now well into the 
enemy’s country, past the no 
man’s land, or rather any 
man’s land, where opposing 
patrols meet daily and ex- 
change compliments, ending 
usually in an empty saddle or 
the loss of a horse, 

Down a slight incline, past 
a@ small grove of date-palms, 
and we have reached the cross- 
ing. What a blessing it is 
full moonlight, and under the 
brilliant dome of light every- 
thing stands out white and 
luminous, On a dark night 
these tussecks and small sand 
ridges would break up any 
formation, and bring many a 
stumbler down. The Wadi is 
broad at this point, and the 
banks ill-defined and thick 
with scrub. How many of us 
will reeross here to-merrow 
morning with our faces turned 
homewards ? 

On the far side we call a 
halt, to give the horses an 
easy and to stretch our own 
stiffening legs. The sand is 
now cold, and we cast longing 
eyes at our horse-blankets as 
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a cool wind rustles down the 
Wadi bed, and dies away, and 
once again silence broods over 
the desert, There is a quiet pad- 
ding of camels’ feet, and a scout 
comes in and reports that a 
“ Kafila”’! is approaching about 
half a mile away. The order 
comes to mount, and we pass 
away from the shadows round 
the Wadi oressing, and emerge 
inte the open desert which 
stretches away north,  gradu- 
ally rising to the hills twenty 
miles away. It is as bright as 
day, but everything is toned 
down to that ghostly silver 
light which turns these empty 
spaces into a land of strange 
fascination. Far above us the 
Southern Cross lifts itself into 
the sky. 

We can see the caravan 
halted some distance away, 
the camels looking immense in 
the strong light, each with his 
enormous load of Kirbi or 
grass, on top of which is 
perched the owner well muffled 
up, rifle across his knees, sus- 
picious as only an Arab can 
be, and anxiously awaiting our 
first sign of hostility. They 
are quickly reassured, and al- 
though there are a few heated 
struggles for possession of the 
rifles, they are successfully dis- 
armed, and the arms loaded 
on our camels in rear of the 
column. It is not advisable 
when in an enemy’s country, 
especially by night, to allow 
armed Arabs to stray between 
one’s self and home. 

In the meantime the “ Kafila” 
glides on its way, the over- 
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leaded Kirbi trailing along the 
ground, and we move off once 
more and settle down to the 
most tiring part of the whole 
trek. We are now passing 
through typical desert places, 
desert at its worst and un- 
adorned. Not a blade of culti- 
vation or even scrub, shadeless 
by day and waterless, mile 
after mile of shifting sands 
with just the faint outline of 
a camel-trodden track. 

We keep moving on mono- 
tonously, the leading scouts 
following in the tracks of the 
guide, behind them the squad- 
rons, in most cases eyes shut 
and hands gripping the saddle : 
& very usual means of progres- 
sion in the grey hours before 
dawn, but one requiring prac- 
tice, Every now and then one 
wakes with a start to hear the 
order coming down “dismount 
and lead,” and we somnolent- 
ly walk a mile or so rein over 
arm. Once a troop gallops out 
to the right to examine a sand 
ridge, from which voices and 
a dim glow emanates: a few 
more rifles are added to the 
collection, and interest momen- 
tarily kindled dies down once 
more, and the column sleeps 
but still moves forward. 

We have been going solidly 
for over two hours since we 
left the Wadi, and must be get- 
ting near the village; our course 
is now almost due N.W., and 
soon we have to turn towards 
the line of the Wadi. Here 
my squadron goes on alone. 
We hope to do the job with 
one squadron, but it is com- 
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forting to know that two miles 
back there are two machine- 
guns and another hundred and 
fifty sabres, if we find we have 
bitten off rather more than we 
can eomfortably chew. 

There are some final instruo- 
tions, and I seize the oppor- 
tunity to lighten my haversack 
of a few sardines and a piece 
of chocolate. As we file away 
past the C.O., I hear him say : 
“Well, I will give you till 
dawn—that ought to be long 
enough.” That means that 
two hours from now, the first 
flush of dawn must see us 
leaving the village. The nest 
will have been upset, and the 
proverbial hornet will not be 
in it with the infuriated Arab 
watching his burning crops. 

There is always the danger 
of getting separated in the vil- 
lage, and losing cohesion, which 
makes it difficult to extricate 
a force at the right moment, 
But cohesion or the reverse, 
dawn must not find us in the 
village, but well down into the 
Wadi bed, and we impress it 
on the men that any one left 
behind in the village after dawn 
will have only himself to blame 
if he finds himself in the air. 

We are coming to the Wadi 
now for the second time to- 
night; the Arabs have been 
flung out ahead to show us the 
track, and also to use their 
eyes and ears. A steep descent 
and we are in the Wadi bed, 
and the dry rocks gleam white 
in the moonlight, stretching 
away on either hand. The far 
bank is steep and we pass 
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through a narrow ravine, the 
ground rising perpendicularly 
on the left, and on the right in 
@ series of rough terraces, in- 
tended for jowari,! but now 
lying fallow. The sun-baked 
ground is oracked into large 
fissures, and the sand has 
given place to reddish earth. 
Up over a bund and we find 
ourselves in a field: there are 
unmistakable signs of the 
plough, and farther on there 
are several small isolated 
stacks of jowari. The thick 
line of trees a thousand yards 
ahead suggests the presence of 
a village, so we halt and the 
squadron commander gives us 
his final plans. 

One troop guided by the 
Arabs will proceed straight to 
the granary, which they will 
burn. On their way back they 
will do as much damage to the 
village as they can: given 
plenty of kerosene judiciously 
lighted the huts should go off 
like a bundle of squibs. The 
remainder of the squadron are 
to approach the village and 
take up a position from which 
they can pour rapid inte it, 
and keep down hostile fire con- 
centrated on the incendiary 
troop. 

The fifty Turks are a sur- 
prise packet for either party, 
as the Arabs now withdraw 
their statement that they 
know their exact position, and 
so they remain the sporting 
unknown quantity. 

Already the sky over the 
village has perceptibly paled, 
so now let us get along and 
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get the granary down for a 
start. Then comes the falter- 
ing reply from the Arabs: 
‘‘Who mentioned a granary? 
Very probably there is one, 
but we don’t know where.” 

So this is the outcome of our 
midnight enterprise. A thou- 
sand yards away, shining dull 
white through the date-palms, 
is the village, a maze of wind- 
ing alleys and streets; some- 
where in it are fifty Turks, a 
granary, and a hostile popu- 
lation. Of the whereabouts of 
the first and third we shall 
know only too soon, but of the 
second, the whole objective, we 
are still totally ignorant. 

“Why then did you bring 
us here?” 

“Oh, to burn the crops 
and——” . 

“Yes! come on, out with 
it!” 

“To kill the Sheikh who is 
no friend of the Ahl-al-bans,} 
and the inhabitants, and per- 
haps get some camels and 
goats.” 

The Turks and the granary 
are gradually dissolving like 
morning mists, leaving noth- 
ing tangible but a hostile 
village and many thousands 
of stacks of jowari. These 
stretch away in the moonlight 
on either hand as far as the 
eye can see,—great conical 
stacks with a base diameter 
of about ten feet, and about 
eight feet in height, There 
must be acres and acres of 
jowari, and one might burn for 
twenty-four hours and inflict 
no appreciable harm, as they 


are so spaced that fire will not 
spread from one to the other, 

We decide te push quietly 
on and enter the village, and 
see how things pan out. The 
horses are left behind, rifles 
and swords removed from 
bucket and scabbard, and in 
two long lines of extended 
order we move forward on to 
the sleeping village. 

Everything was hushed to 
a deathlike stillness—even the 
moon seemed to have stopped 
in its course and to be saying, 
“‘Now they are going to get it 
in the neck,” We had about a 
thousand yards of open fields 
to cover before we reached the 
first buildings on the fringe of 
the village, and bar the distant 
barking of a dog far away to 
our left, the village might have 
been a dwelling of the dead. 
Now that our plans had gone 
awry and we had no definite 
information, our one thought 
was to wait for the first signs 
of hostility on the enemy’s 
part and act accordingly. 
These signs were not forth- 
coming, and the ghastly ten- 
sion of waiting for the first 
volley of bullets, and gradually 
decreasing the distance to those 
loopholed walls, remained un- 
broken. 

Now we have almost reached 
the first row of outhouses, and 
pray God no one awakes at 
this point and puts his ‘450 
out of a loophole. Far ahead 
the village stretches white and 
ghostly in the waning moon- 
light,, a warren of winding 
streets and decaying mud-huts, 
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with here and there a large 
loopholed tower. As yet not 
a sound, nothing tangible to 
grasp at and “strafe.” The 
Vet. who is alongside voices 
every one’s opinion: “ This is a 
damned silly night out. It’s 
coming any minute now.” 

We have passed the first 
row of mud-huts unchallenged, 
the guides have vanished into 
air, and we are now on our 
own. Can there be no one 
in the village? Surely some 
night-watchman has seen these 
two rows of menacing figures 
converging on the village. 
The moonlight glint on the 
sword-blades alone should have 
given the necessary warning, 
and turned the slumbering 
village into a death - dealing 
zareba. 

We pass from the bright 
moonlight into the shadow of 
the main village street, and 
here we see the first signs of 
life. A party of some fifty 
Arabs are huddled up in the 
verandah of the village cara- 
vanserai. The nights are cold, 
and each is muffled to the eyes 
in the one and only garment 
he possesses. This probably 
accounts for the apparent 
apathy of the village. One 
stirs in his sleep, wakes, and 
in a moment the little crowd 
of humanity is galvanised into 
life, Half a dozen rifles are 
cocked and pointed at us, but 
are knocked out of their 
owners’ hands fortunately be- 
fore the finger had strayed to 
the trigger. One, however, 
goes off with a roar like a 
howitzer. Every Arab here 
is fully convinced that his 
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last hour has come. Never 
accustomed to spare life, he 
naturally expects no quarter; 
his one idea before entering 
the local valhalla is to dis- 
charge his old friend, and 
with luck use his knife. We 
are now fully ocoupied in 
preventing this, and, so as 
to avoid shooting, hand-to- 
hand struggles for possession 
of the rifles are going on all 
round us. The Vet. has got 
his man on the ground, and, 
with one foot on his neck, is 
wrenching the rifle out of 
his hands. They are fight- 
ing with the courage of des- 
peration, and our men have 
laid aside their swords and 
are having their work cut 
out. No shooting is the order 
passed down, and if we can 
disarm them without killing, 
so much the better. All round 
us the village is waking, and 
here we are tied up with a 
party of miserable Kafila 
Arabs who to-morrow will 
probably be selling us their 
wares in camp. They are 
probably friendly-disposed, but 
the village is hostile. 

Lights are appearing behind 
us in the village, we catch a 
glimpse of armed figures flit- 
ting across the far end of the 
moenlit street, and windows 
are opening in the upper 
stories of the houses. There 
is a solitary shot and a spurt 
of flame from an upper win- 
dew; and then a shower of 
bullets, which whistle past our 
ears with that venomous 
p-h-h-h-t of the ‘500 bullet, 
We must give up all hope 
of finding this cursed granary, 
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as the village is now thor- 
oughly roused, and s0 we 
settle down to do what local 
damage we can. 

The night air is throbbing 
with bullets, and as we form 
@ very prominent target 
grouped round the entrance 
to the village, the squadron 
commander raps out the order 
“Ag jalao.”! And while one 
troop scatters to burn what 
they can, the other troop re- 
tires to a flank and opens up 
rapid into the village— the 
only target being the flashes 
of the Arab rifles from the 
roofs and loopholes of the 
houses, and an occasional head 
and shoulders shown incau- 
tiously round the side of some 
building. 

Now let us follow the for- 
tunes of the incendiaries, whom 
I had joined as soon as we 
had disarmed the Kafila. The 
first glance round shows a 
handy row of huts, with a 
nice inflammable hedge which 
delights the eye of an incen- 
diary. As we approach this 
there are signs of movement 
behind it, and some of the 
loopholes of the houses are sud- 
denly darkened. The torches 
are lit, and, as we stand back 
and cover the hedge with our 
revolvers, the men bend down 
and light the hedge. 

“Look out!” 

But it is too late <A 
rifle has crept out round the 
corner of the house; there is 
a blinding flash, and as the 
smoke lifts there is a still, 
huddled figure on the ground, 


and then pandemonium seems 
to have been let loose. There 
are bullets from above, be- 
hind, and from through the 
hedge. The fiames lick up, 
and the whole hedge bursts 
into flame, and we stand 
back and open rapid into the 
burning houses. The daffadar? 
is not long unavenged, and 
four or five white - clothed 
figures drop like ripe mangoes 
from the roof-tops. The hedge 
collapses in a shower of sparks, 
and the flames curl round the 
still figures on the ground, 
several of which stir for a 
moment. The flames pass on, 
and soon the village is like a 
glowing brazier. The whole 
village is now astir; and dur- 
ing a slight lull in the firing 
we distinctly hear the dis- 
tant bugles sounding the alarm 
in Turkish Headquarters, only 
two miles away. 

The grey morning light is 
already paling the stars, and 
so we prepare to withdraw 
the squadron, leaving a small 
rearguard to keep up a cover- 
ing fire and p~event any rush- 
ing on the part of the Arabs; 
also to cover the withdrawal 
of our casualties—a tedious 
business with no stretcher- 
parties handy. On every side 
the jowari stacks are being 
lighted, and over the whole 
countryside hangs a pall of 
heavy smoke, through which 
we can discern the ruin of the 
smouldering village. 

A half mile or so back over 
the crackling jowari, and the 
led horses loom up before us 
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in the dawning light. There 
is no delay in obeying the 
squadron commander’s “ Mount, 
walk march.” And a volley of 
high right bullets convey to us 
the fact that the Turk has 
now made his appearance, and 
is engaged in getting the 
range. Leaving a small rear- 
guard to assist him in his ill- 
meant efforts, the squadron 
wheels about and disappears 
into the depth of the Wadi 
bed, up the far side, and 
away for home, one and all 
happy in the feeling that we 
are once more out of a nasty 
little show with an _ intact 
anatomy. 

The rearguard now dis- 
entangles itself from what 
promises to be an unhealthy 
position, and scrambling on 
to their horses, among a hail 
of ill-directed bullets, beats 
a dignified but hasty retreat 
into the Wadi and after the 
squadron. There is no time 
to waste, and the pace is a 
fast trot which must be main- 
tained till we reach the second 
Wadi crossing. Even now 
the Turkish infantry are pro- 
bably on their way to dispute 
the crossing, and a couple of 
guns there will make the 
passage of the Wadi im- 
practicable. 

So once again we thread the 
many weary miles which separ- 
ate us from home, and now 
there is no kind moon to soften 
the ghastly monotony of the 
desert. Every moment the sun 
is gaining in strength, and 
soon the mirage creeps up and 
settles down over the sand 
ridges, and the horizon is 
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blotted out with heat haze. 
The sand is dazzling white, 
the heat flows across the 
desert as it were a tide. The 
squadrons, now a mile ahead, 
have assumed fantastic shapes. 
The friendly Arabs are tiring, 
their light camels not being 
able to compete with the pace 
of the squadrons, and the rear- 
guard commander takes on a 
new responsibility, that of 
whipping in the Arabs and 
preventing them from strag- 
gling. British policy demands 
that even the life of an Arab 
friendly must be insured at the 
risk of one’s own. 

Gradually the distance be- 
tween the main body and the 
rearguard lengthens and occa- 
sionally the latter calls a halt ; 
a limp body is packed tighter 
on to the camel and the bobbing 
head and legs tied tighter to 
the saddle. Preeious time is 
wasted over this, but it is 
generally understood that if 
possible no wounded or even 
dead be left behind as a play- 
thing for the Arabs. 

Far away the line of the 
Wadi, and the dense scrub on 
its banks, detaches itself from 
the shimmering haze, As yet 
there is nothing to show that 
the enemy is in possession. 
The squadrons are out of sight, 
and though they have ap- 
parently crossed in safety we 
do not know what is awaiting 
our weary little troop. We 
halt behind cover, and the heat 
strikes up into our faces in 
white hot swathes, the sun is 
now straight overhead, shade is 
non-existent, and the glare is 
reflected with the intensity of 
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a helio. Scouts go wearily for- 
ward and are swallowed up in 
the haze. In ten minutes one 
comes back at a gallop, and 
reports that no enemy have 
been encountered on the cross- 
ing, but that everything is so 
distorted and indistinct, it is 
impossible to say what there 
may not be in the scrub lining 
either bank. 

Well, it’s no good sitting and 
looking at it, se “walk march, 
gallop.” With much persua- 
sion we get our horses into a 
gallop, and literally lift them 
over the bank and into the 
Wadi. There are a few horrible 
moments of suspense, while we 
momentarily expect the bark of 
a machine-gun out of the scrub, 


then we are up the far bank 
and come down to a walk, 
danger behind us. 

We are back once more in 
camp in the early afternoon, 
men and horses pretty well 
played out, and as we sit round 
the mess table once again that 
night, recalling to memory all 
the little incidents of the past 
few hours, the words of the 
local poet seem truer than 
ever— 


‘* We have no joy of battle, 
No honour here is won ; 
Our little fights are nameless 
With Turk, and sand, and sun,” 


Though forgotten, we feel we 


have done our bit. 
L. M. H. 
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In the spring of 1917 an 
offer was made to me to leave 
my work in a South Coast 
Convalescent Camp and take 
up a& position of comparatively 
lonely splendour as sole mas- 
seuse to a V.A.D. Hospital at 
—— in Yorkshire. Though 
happy enough where I was, I 
decided to make the change— 
partly from a restlessness of 
disposition which would lead 
me to hanker for a new envi- 
ronment if my lot were cast in 
Paradise, partly because the 
suggestion came from an old 
schoolfellow who wanted me to 
live with her at during 
her husband’s absence on 
service. 

Nevertheless, when I heard 
the phrase I had so often used 
to others applied to myself, 
“Good-bye, old thing, good 
luck!” I could have shrieked 
like one of Juliet’s uprooted 
mandrakes. But the plunge 
was made, and two days after 
my arrival at —— I walked 
down the steep cobbled street 
in which all the “best ” people 
live in this most fascinating 
town, and was duly inducted 
into my new position at the 
Hospital. 

In point of fact there are 
two hospitals, mother and 
daughter. The original build- 
ing stands at the corner of 
the road which winds down- 
wards to the station in the 
river valley; the other, some- 
what above it, in the street 
before mentioned. When I 
arrived on the scene the two 
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were accommodating fifty pa- 
tients, and were fed from a 
Military Hospital in L—~—., 
The men exchange the rigid 
diet and discipline of such a 
hospital for the more genial 
atmosphere of a V.A.D. estab- 
lishment with candid joy. 

Like a transplanted mollusc, 
I put out feelers to investigate 
my new rock, Compared with 
the old “Hut,” fitted with 
every luxury of the massage 
season, it seemed at first sight 
a trifle bleak. I was tucked 
away neatly in an upstairs 
ward with a table, a towel, 
and a “ wounded,” and it was 
only gingerly that I ventured 
to tweak an immaculate coun- 
terpane from its resting-place 
in order to allow the leg-cases 
to lie down for treatment. 

I thought of heat - baths, 
electric switchboards, couches, 
vibrators, and other star turns 
of the Remedial Variety Show, 
and hoped that in time all 
these things would be added 
unto me, as indeed in all essen- 
tials they have been, by stages 
I smile to recall. 

At first I was known as 
“The Massage” (I quote from 
a@ patient who apparently re- 
garded me from a particularly 
impersonal standpoint), and 
was a comparatively new ex- 
citement—for an interval had 
elapsed between my predeces- 
sor’s departure and my appoint- 
ment, and even then she had 
been a part-timer, and not 
strictly one of the hospital 
staff. Also my ward had a fire 
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in it, and the weather was 
cold. This added to the in- 
terest I inspired, and for the 
first few mornings I held a 
Blue Boy levee, particularly at 
the hour when prayers occurred 
downstairs. Before my novel 
charm had ceased to operate, 
German (the ultra patriotic say 
rose) measles fell upon our 
household. My friend retired 
to bed under a crimson cloud, 
and bewailed the temporary 
eclipse of her beauty in moving 
terms. I was forbidden the 
hospital as a possible carrier of 
infection, for though I pro- 
tested that I had had the 
disease in infancy, the doctors 
declared, with more sincerity 
than tact, that the event be- 
longed to too remote a past to 
afford me immunity in the 
present crisis. I met various 
patients in the course of my 
country walks, and they begged 
me in flattering terms to return 
to them, Later, I discovered 
the reason of their devotion lay 
in the fact that my locum 
tenens (whom they described 
as ‘The Masterpiece”) was 
more @ lover of the “physical 
force argument” than I have 
ever become. 

Quarantine safely passed, 
I repaired once more to the 
little ward upstairs, and set 
about becoming a department. 
Every sympathy was expressed 
by the Commandant and Sister 
in charge with my desire to 
introduce new forms of treat- 
ment, but no electric plant was 
to hand, the town being mainly 
content with gas light. 

A faradic hand battery be- 
longing to the Quartermaster 
was unearthed, and with its 





aid I added the production of 
electrical muscular contrac- 
tions to the purely manual 
labour of massage. After this 
a galvanic apparatus, boasting 
a dozen cells, was dragged from 
obscurity and recharged in a 
neighbouring town. Even so, 
it was too weak to produce the 
amount of current adequate to 
please the modern exponents of 
medical electricity. Besides, 
the firm at D misinter- 
preted my desires in the matter 
of connecting wires and elec- 
trodes, being more au fait with 
the apparatus required for 
ringing bells than softening , 
joint adhesions, or wrestling 
with the evil qualities displayed 
by scar tissue. “These things 
being thus,” as the Latin Gram- 
mar saith, I felt it incumbent 
upon me to display resource- 
fulness, power of improvisa- 
tion, &o., &e. So I pulled 
myself together and inter- 
viewed the local plumber. 
Alas! he was all courtes¥ and 
regret at the hampering effect 
of Government restrictions. 
He could not supply me with 
brass or copper wire or sheet 
zino, these were raw materials, 
and, as such, unsaleable to the 
public. I argued that the 
representative of a Red Cross 
Hospital was not the public or 
anything like it. He remained 
amiably adamant. Then I 
caught sight of some lengths 
of brass wire looped at one end, 
hanging on a nail in the cor- 
ner of the shop. What about 
them? Oh yes, they were 
rabbit snares, “manufactured 
articles,” observe the loops. I 
could buy any number of them 
at the staggering cost of one - 
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penny each. I purchased some 
accordingly, hoping my patients 
would not consider their origin 
too hideously appropriate if 
they discovered it. Thereupon 
the plumber relented also in 
the matter of zinc. If he cut 
pieces of this metal to the size I 
required, he would be selling 
electrodes, the finished product 
once more. It was really very 
simple. We parted the best of 
friends, and with the aid of a 
scout knife (once awarded me 
as an attendance prize when I 
was a prescient V.A.D. pre- 
paring for the event of war) I 
faked sufficiently good connec- 
tions to allow me to galvanise 
with some success. 

My next step was to have 
the battery reinforced by the 
addition of six extra cells wired 
on in a mysterious manner, and 
given to sudden unwindings 
and disconnections that an- 
noyed me much. It was about 
this time that my desire for 
expansion of empire began to 
make trouble. As I have else- 
where explained,! electric treat- 
ment of this kind cannot be 
administered without the in- 
tervention of thick lint pads 
between the electrode and the 
patient’s skin. These pads 
must be soaked either in plain 
water or with a solution of 
salt or other substance accord- 
ing to the nature of the treat- 
ment. Next door to my ward 
was a nurse's pantry, supplied 
with hot and cold water taps. 
Unluckily it was also supplied 
with an enthusiastic V.A.D., 
who spent the mornings scrub- 
bing the floor and polishing the 
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brass work, and who bitterly 
resented the passage of me and 
my beloved pads te and fro 
between the sink and the door- 
way. As I had never mastered 
the art of levitation as prac- 
tised by the spiritualist Home, 
I was bound, in the execution 
of my duty, to tread upon the 
newly-washed floor before it 
dried. I felt it useless, how- 
ever, to point out this fact, or 
even to express my own opinion 
that the scientific process of 
chlorine ionisation was of more 
importance than a show of 
mere cleanliness. So I bided 
my time, and collected round 
me more materials for the nest 
I yearned to build. I sent to 
Chelsea for a papier-maché 
bath, one of the brightest in- 
ventions of the war, light and 
tight as Crusoe’s canoe. They 
can be moved anywhere, and 
being made of non-conductive 
material, they were suitable for 
my department, inasmuch as 
the electric current did not 
heat them and thereby cause 
the painful removal of the 
patient’s skin, a consummation 
to be avoided. 

All this time my labours 
were lightened by the presence 
of two assistants, who kindly 
came to my rescue when life 
became too strenuous. They 
are twin-sisters, and so much 
alike that it takes a special 
course of training to know them 
apart. As they usually at- 
tended the hospital alternately, 
the majority of the men re- 
mained in ignorance that there 
was more than one of them, 
until the dramatic occasion 
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when they both appeared to- 
gether. 

There is a story that the 
officers of a certain regiment, 
dining sumptuously in an old 
Indian palace, saw a rat fall 
from the ceiling on to the table 
and scuttle away. No one 
dared to comment on the inci- 
dent! A similar fear of self- 
betrayal held the patients at 
first in an awe-stricken silence 
at what seemed to them a clear 
oase of “seeing double,” though 
none had recently imbibed any- 
thing more stimulating than 
cough mixture. The tension 
was relieved when the appari- 
tions explained themselves in 
the speech of mortals. 

A new problem of healing 
arose in connection with Pil- 
grim. He was a Tyneside 
miner, and a great man. 
Shrapnel had damaged his 
right sciatic nerve, and he was 
thereby robbed of all intelli- 
gent control of his foot, which 
dangled limply. In such a 
case unaided faradism obtains 
no response in the paralysed 
muscles, Galvanism applied 
in the form of a frequently 
interrupted current may be of 
more avail, and on signs of im- 
provement manifesting them- 
selves it is desirable to use the 
two currents simultaneously. 
Having no “combined” appar- 
atus I had to connect the two 
batteries in my possession, both 
with each other and _ the 
patient, and coax the pair to 
run in double harness. This 
experiment was at first suc- 
cessful, and Pilgrim’s absorbed 
countenance as he sat bolt 
upright (he held pillows in pro- 
found contempt) and watched 
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his twitching toes was a joy 
to behold. 

Encouraged by this spec- 
tacle, I next tried the combined 
current on an officer suffering 
from musculo-spiral paralysis, 
who came to me as out-patient 
from the Camp. But one day 
the induction coil discovered 
itself to be “unequally yoked,” 
and the ominous silence that 
ensued warned me that the 
Wagner hammer was (as the 
soldiers say) not on strike, but 
conscientious. A turn of the 
screw started it again on its 
quivering career for a time, 
but the harmony between the 
allies was evidently much dis- 
turbed, and the pauses in the 
hammer’s activity became more 
frequent and prolonged. More- 
over, my patient presumed on 
his commission to make ir- 
reverent inquiries as to “why 
the little brute had left off 
buzzing,” but I promptly 
plunged him into a discussion 
on the fourth dimension. As 
he had joined the army from 
Oxford, and was of a specula- 
tive temperament, the diversion 
succeeded. 

Early in the autumn the 
Government took possession of 
the smaller of the two hospitals 
for a recruiting-office. Hence- 
forth the house became the 
haunt of clerks and orderlies 
of both sexes, presided over 
by officers bedecked with tabs 
of green, which I was once 
informed denote ‘one of the 
lower forms of Staff life.” 

New hospital quarters were 
found in a large house over- 
looking the river. It possessed 
a fine ballroom, which was 
transformed into a “show” 
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ward. If some sighed, in the 
words of Kipling, 


**Give us our ravished ballroom back 
again,” 


they took vare not to sigh too 
articulately. A coat of arms 
carved over the mantelpiece 
bore the motto ‘‘Pax et spes.” 
One erudite private translated 
“Peace and Plenty,” which I, 
on being appealed to by sceptio 
auditors, was tactless enough 
to amend. ‘ Peacenope?” said 
the original interpreter in one 
gulp. ‘That don’t rhyme. 
Besides, ain’t there corn grow- 
ing up the side?” He had the 
ward with him. 

More important from my 
point of view was the fact that 
the new hospital was almost 
unique in the town in having 
an electric-light installation 
worked from its own dynamo, 
Correspondence with a London 
firm produced for my delight a 
portable switch-board with all 
the correct fittings. Make- 
shifts. slipped back into the 
limbo of the useless, yet I 
think of them even now with 
sentiment, They were ‘poor 
things, but mine own,” in a 
sense that these gleaming 
shop productions are not. 
The new toy was fixed up 
in a remote bathroom, so that 
I now dwell apart, with the 
symbols of my trade around 
me, bereft of the excitement 
of raiding or being raided. 
Water, of course, is obtain- 
able from the bath, with per- 
severance, the top being fenced 
in by an iron cage in which 
the shower is fixed. To fill 
a basin from it, therefore, 
must I poise upon the bath’s 
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edge and practice a new form 
of Swedish exercise—viz., sit- 
ting, trunk left sideways bend, 
right leg extend, left arm for- 
ward basin holding. On one 
occasion a thoughtless nurse 
left the indicator turned to 
shower, so that a stream de- 
scended upon me when I 
turned the tap, whereon I 
dropped the basin with a 
squeal, and gave a brilliant, 
if involuntary, exhibition of 
‘‘ Physical Jerks” to my re- 
joicing patients. 

In old days the hospital pos- 
sessed a Turkish bath in the 
form of a wooden box, in 
which you could intern one 
human being and two spirit- 
lamps. The head of the former 
is caused to project through a 
circular opening in the lid of 
the box. The effect of the 
whole suggests punishment by 
the Chinese Cangue; but as 
the victim is in reality com- 
fortably seated on a camp- 
stool, there is ‘nothing to 
make a song about,” in 
Canadian parlance. A more 
partial form of treatment is 
effected by the patient sitting 
outside and thrusting a leg 
or arm through another aper- 
ture in the box. Radiator 
lamps having been now sub- 
stituted for the spirit -con- 
suming variety, the electrical 
department is complete and 
inviting inspection — though 
such an invitation in the Army 
is altogether superfluous. 

The patients’ spirits show 
the usual buoyancy of the 
Tommy “log,” though there 
is not much outlet for them 
in this small and ancient 
town. Most of them openly 
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express disgust at its tran- 
quillity ; and indeed their at- 
titude to their surroundings 
here give the lie to the state- 
ment that after the war the 
town-bred soldier will pine 
for a country life. On the 
contrary, his months of open 
air or under mud existence 
seem to have made him all 
the more appreciative of solid 
paving-stones and convenient 
tramcars. Only about one 
in twenty is affected by the 
beauty of a locality beloved 
of artists. This town clings 
to a hillside falling to the river, 
and on all sides sleep great 
moorland spaces. The broken 
castle wall is crowned by a 
square Norman keep, which, 
backed by storm-cloud or sun- 
light, or rising like a light- 
house from a sea of moonlit 
mist, makes a picture that 
might move a purblind monkey 
to enthusiasm. But the aver- 
age soldier cares for none of 
these things. He wants a 
straight street bordered by 
shops—not a twisting foaming 
river, racing between emerald 
banks and golden woods along 
a valley of enchantment. He 
objects to the town itself, and 
in the same breath complains 
that there is too little of it. 
Now in Leeds you could get 
into a tram and ride for many 
minutes and get out again, and 
lo! there was still Leeds, 
Something like a town—that ! 
I once found a man, two days 
after his admission to hospital, 
sitting by the roadside in the 
one spot where no attractive 
object could be seen, and an- 
nouncing in a voice of utter 
gloom, ‘Sister, I’m just fed.” 
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But when I had quite de- 
cided that with all his alluring 
qualittes Tommy was sadly 
lacking in the esthetic sense, 
there burst upon me the revela- 
tion of that new war product, 
the needle man. A convoy of 
patients were sent to us (by 
mistake, as it happened) from 
Netley, bringing with them an 
ardent thirst for fancy work. 
The craze proved infectious. 
In a few days nearly every 
man in the hospital had his 
embroidery frame, needles, and 
coloured silks, and was pro- 
ducing creations whose tech- 
nical and artistic excellence 
were frequently surprising. 
Regimental badges were first 
favourites for design (Oh, but 
the Snake of Aisculapius, 
worked in green silk on black 
satin, was a fearsome reptile !), 
but skilfully shaded flowers 
were not uncommon, 

The lady in the market-place 
who kept a (very) general store, 
and included art needlework 
and hairdressing among her 
accomplishments, had eager 
customers. Amid surround- 
ings that suggested Cranford 
or the shopping excursions of 
Jane Austen’s heroines, men 
who had never touched a 
needle in their lives before 
chose patterns and matched 
silks with absorbed interest. 
So in this wild upheaval have 
the sexes taken with the zest 
of novices to each others tradi- 
tional occupations, no doubt to 
the lasting benefit of both. 

As a rule, our patients take 
little interest in their own 
symptoms, but now and again 
I find a would-be student of 
physiology, with whose theories 
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it is a little difficult to cope. 
If suffering much pain, such a 
one insists that the trouble is 
“in the bone.” I never at- 
tempt now to contradict this 
statement, as any reference to 
nerves as the conveyer of sen- 
sation is apt to be regarded as 
an accusation of “‘swinging it,” 
though, Heaven knows, the 
dissecting-room shows these 
human telegraph-wires to be 
tough and tangible enough to 
please anybody. Even the com- 
missioned ranks hold original 
notions of anatomy. I once 
met a full-blown adjutant, of 
the old army, who steadfastly 
believed that men were short 
of a rib on one side ever since 
Adam’s skeleton was some- 
what severely manipulated to 
produce Eve! 

A private here came nearer 
scientific truth when he in- 
formed a friend in my hearing, 
*“'You’ve no bones in your 
heart, only valves, and” — 
sadly—‘“‘they often want new 
washers.” The same man 
gently rebuked an insulting 
allusion to his personal ap- 
pearance (which did not at all 
warrant it, by the way) by 
remarking, ‘‘My face is God’s 
handiwork, if not His master- 
piece!” 

It is curious to notice how 
often men are wounded or in- 
jured twice in the same part 
of the body. Presumably this 
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is mere coincidence, since though 
economical Nature may prefer 
that the already damaged limb 
should be struck in preference 
to a sound one, it is hard to 
see how she can direct the 
flying projectiles accordingly. 
But the fact remains that I one 
day find a man with a natural 
tendency to flat feet who has 
had both insteps crushed by an 
Archibald shifted in a hurry, 
another who points to shrapnel 
wounds in a leg already made 
“cheap” by a fracture sustained 
in boyhood, and a third with the 
scars of three wounds received 
at different dates on the same 
arm. Examples could be multi- 
plied, but the mystery remains 
unsolved. The victim regards 
that particular part of his 
earthly frame as “unlucky,” 
and perchance expresses satis- 
faction that he has brought 
his own’ head back as a 
“souvenir.” For the humour 
of the Army is an everlasting 
refreshment, though as the war 
drags on it develops a touch 
of cynicism. 

This is apparent in the pet 
lyric of the recruits at school 
in the training camp near— 


‘¢ We'll all have a holiday in summer- 
time, 
And it won’t be beside the sea.” 


But it is sung with the smile 
of the unbreakable. 
B. G. Murs, 
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PLUCK, AND SOME COOLIES. 


My friendship with Jimmy 
Halford of the Bengal Lancers 
began when he stumbled into 
my camp in a valley bottom; 
he was gaunt with starvation, 
having failed to do himself 
well enough in tinned stores, 
and having shot nothing eat- 
able. His following were in 
no better case. So I and 
mine took him and his to 
our bosom and fed them for 
a week, till they were fit to 
travel again. Whereupon our 
roads parted—I to go forward 
on my year’s furlough, over 
the hills and far away to the 
Roof of the World, he to 
scramble back over the passes 
to his grilling-station in the 
Plains before his three months’ 
leave was up. I remember he 
took with him a china pot of 
French mustard and a jar of 
Stilton, both of them luxuries 
his soul loved, and enough 
spare grub to see him as far 
as the nearest available sup- 
plies. So we parted in the 
middle of Badoul: that was 
many years ago, and we 
hadn’t met since, though the 
old blighter had written to me 
sometimes, and still declares I 
saved his life, which is im- 
probable—he being constructed 


II, 


You remember when I left 
you at Mondla, and stepped 
out southwards with more on 
my bones than I brought into 
your camp? You did do me 
well, old thing. All right, 


of equal parts whipcord and 
sound bone, and could at a 
pinch live on grass. 

So I went and saw him in 
Millbank — flattened out in 
bed and moderately cheerful, 
though his knees will never 
grip a Waler again, his 
squadron will see him no more, 
and the small amount of walk- 
ing he will ever do will never 
carry him after red bear or 
ibex. We welcomed one an- 
other as men will, and talked 
till I was turned out. A 
second and a third day, and 
then he told me the follow- 
ing story, which, for an ex- 
ample of the sheer pluck of 
a good woman, beats any- 
thing I’ve yet heard. It 
shall go down as he told it, 
and I hope the convincing 
simplicity of his words will 
help the reader to realise the 
truth of the story—as they 
certainly did me. 

We will leave out the in- 
verted commas, and listen to 
him as he talked, flattened 
out in bed in Millbank Hos- 
pital in the grey of a late 
November afternoon in 1915, 
both knees shattered, and all 
his splendid activity gone for 
ever. 


don’t let’s talk about it, then; 
but I want to tell you what 
happened afterwards, I made 
a full march that evening, and 
the hither end of the Bhotang 
Pass next day. There the eld 
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Lama, who lives in the joss- 
house up the khud,} met me 
and asked me to shoot him 
a few snow-pigeon, old fraud, 
and said he would pray for 
me. Lot of good the prayers 
of a meat-eating Lama would 
do any one—what? Anyhow, 
I was tired, and he followed 
me to the rest-house at the 
foot of the Bhotang, talking 
all the way. When we got 
to the shelter he told me that 
a sahib, very sick, and a mem- 
sahib, had arrived there two 
days before, the sahib carried 
in a dandy* by eight or nine 
Sulu ocoolies from the other 
side of the Pass, the mem- 
sahib on foot, a Hindustani 
servant, and their kit on 
coolies. They’d had the devil 
of a time crossing the Pass, 
taking twelve hours to do the 
three miles, and had arrived 
pretty well done up, especi- 
ally as the afternoon wind 
had got them near the top, 
and had nearly done for the 
whole party: no joke at 14,000 
feet cn snow. Next day, in- 
stead of taking it easy, nothing 
would content the memsahib 
but packing up and doing the 
whole ghastly journey back 
again—the sahib in the dandy 
as before, and the Hindustani 
servant furious. It didn’t 
matter to the coolies so much; 
they’d have had to get back 
anyhow. Still, there it was: 
they’d disappeared up _ the 
snow slopes yesterday and 
vanished: mad, mad, why 
couldn’t they have sat and 
rested a bit? But the mem- 
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sahib would have it, and she’d 
@ will for ten. 

I let the old blighter chatter 
on till Karim Khan brought in 
tea, and then closed the con- 
versation with a couple of 
rupees. He blessed me, and 
went off twirling his prayer- 
wheel. Early dinner, and 
turned in, the stars being out 
and a clear sky for an early 
start on the morrow. Vega 
and Altair straight overhead, 
very bright, and Aroturus 
blazing like a fire above the 
camp where I'd left you. 
Cassiopeia, I remember, was 
perched on the top end of the 
glacier on the north side of the 
valley. In fact, the whole bag 
of tricks looking bright and 
friendly, and master very tired. 
Up next morning, and off before 
dawn: we topped the Pass by 
10 A.M., and made such good 
going down the far slopes that 
we dropped into the trees again 
on the other side by 2. I don’t 
know whether it was the re- 
duced altitude or what, but I 
was feeling very fit, and only 
waited there half an hour for 
the kit tocome up. Told Karim 
Khan to give the coolies a rest, 
and then to bring on the kit 
ten miles to Tarauli after me. 
He said he’d be in by dark. 
Right, push along then. 

By dusk I was down among 
the deodars and within a mile 
of Tarauli bungalow—when I 
rounded a corner and came on 
a group of coolies sitting in 
the middle of the path sucking 
a hookah by turns, their leads 
dumped on the khud-side. Ten 





1 Angl. =cliff-face. 


2 A canoe-shaped litter with transverse poles, carried by reliefs of four coolies 
at a time. 
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yards farther on I came on a 
dandy in the pathway, the 
occupant reclining in it and 
covered by a loose mosquito- 
net against the flies, and a 
memsahib sitting on the ground 
alongside, talking to him in a 
dull monotone. I was on to 
them before she saw me. She 
looked up suddenly, and I saw 
written there pain and tragedy 
which almost made me cry out 
in pity. A moment she stared 
at me, white-faced and drawn ; 
then her head dropped into her 
hands, and she began to cry— 
big dry sobs, getting more and 
more violent as she rocked her- 
self to and fro, and shook the 
dandy against which she was 
leaning, till I thought it would 
tip over. Instinctively I looked 
at the occupant, expecting him 
to do something, but he made 
no move. Asleep? Ill? Any- 
how, I had to do something: 
this ghastly woe was more 
than a human being could 
watch unmoved. I went up 
to her and patted her shoulder, 
clumsily enough, I expect, and 
talked soothingly, asking her 
what was up, and all that. 
After a bit she got a grip on 
herself, and choked back her 
sobs, and said she was in need 
of help very badly, and would 
I come along the path a bit and 
she’d tell me all about it. We 
went out of sight of the coolies 
and sat on the path edge, and 
she told me the whole busi- 
ness—and a bad business it 
was, though the whole of my 
thoughts from beginning to end 
were taken up with marvelling 
at the stout-hearted woman, 
whose dry husky voice unfolded 
the tragedy step by step. 

It appears he was a Captain 
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man in the —th, getting near 
his majority: they’d been mar- 
ried six years when he devel- 
oped phthisis. He’d been a 
mighty hunter in his time, so 
that when it was a question of 
going somewhere out of the 
Plains, his soul turned instine- 
tively to the Himalayas rather 
than homewards across the 
water. So she took him to 
Simla. They had a trained 
nurse with them whom they’d 
picked up somewhere: she was 
young — didn’t take things 
seriously—and looked forward 
to Simla; she’d been reading 
some tosh about the things 
which went on there, and 
when they settled down she 
seems to have put in an un- 
due amount of time gadding, 
and didn’t pull her weight in 
the team, anything like. After 
a month there he didn’t seem 
to pick up much, Simla meant 
nething te him, and he craved 
ever northwards. Hewasa sick 
man, of course, but you know 
what that craving is, old thing: 
you used to say you'd like to 
be buried up there, some day, 
and I know it too, though I 
suppose Kensal Green is all I 
shall ever see. Well, anyhow, 
he'd a craving for the snows 
and the big open spaces among 
the cedars; in the old days 
he’d been teasing red bear in 
the Kathist Nullah not a mile 
from where we were sitting— 
and wanted the breath of the 
deodars in his poor tattered 
lungs, and the glaciers peeping 
over the tops of the trees, and 
Dame Nature walking open- 
faced and loose-girdled ankle- 
deep in the pine needles. 

Lord, how he must have 
craved for it all. 
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So they packed up, and car- 
ried him northward and ever 
northward over that intermin- 
able up and down track till 
they got to the Sulu Valley. 
The nurse went with them, 
loathing it more and more 
every step they went, her heart 
not in her job or any nearer it 
than Simla. One way and 
another, she seems to have 
combined the outward sem- 
blance of a Botticelli angel 
with the disposition of a 
hyena, and when the thing 
culminated in an almighty 
row they were all of them the 
happier for it. She packed up 
and went back to Simla, while 
this hero woman and her man 
pushed on northwards, The 
nurse’s departure and the ever- 
approaching snows seem to 
have done him good; anyhow, 
he began to pick up, and 
though he did all the marches 
in the dandy, he used to get 
up and stroll about between 
whiles. They got well into 
Sulu, and stayed a day or two 
at S——, where they met old 
B. who owns the manganese 
mines, and he lent them fish- 
ing tackle, and they used to 
potter about on the river banks 
and pull out snow-trout some- 
times. 

They wandered northwards 
still, till they reached Tarauli 
where the big deodars are, and 
whence you startfor the Kathist 
Nullah, where the red bear live 
—-or used to. He knew every 
inch of the ground and revelled 
in it all—the whoosh of the 
clear cold air in the deodar 
tops and the scented breath of 
the trees. 

The Island valley of Avalon, 
indeed. 
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She used to read to him 
‘Vanity Fair’ and ‘Lorna 
Doone’ and other old favourites ; 
one way and another, what with 
returning hope and health and 
the quiet and peace of it all, it 
seems to have been more like 
heaven than anything else for 
them, poor folk. They’d both 
of them a taste for astronomy ; 
he’d done some useful latitude 
work in his wanderings before 
they were married, and they 
used to lie out after dark while 
he counted over the constella- 
tions and taught her the names, 
and they had mild jokes about 
them. (The big Alphacca in 
Corona Borealis she used to 
call alpaca, being a woman, as 
hesaid.) Andin the big Hindu 
temple across the valley the 
conches brayed and the bells 
clanged and the self-centred 
Sulu men—each of whom con- 
siders himself the equal of a 
Brahmin —flitted about like 
ghosts among the deodar 
trunks, silent -footed on the 
pine needles, going and coming 
round the meaningless myste- 
ries of the temple, 

Well, they stayed there in 
perfect peace and growing 
health well on into the summer 
till the rains broke, and all their 
wonderful surroundings went 
out in a mist which lay like a 
blanket over everything. A 
week of this and he began to 
coughagain. It wassoon plain 
that he could not stay where 
he was. With Simla and all 
that was awful behind them, 
and his lungs tearing him to 
bits where he lay, they simply 
had to push on. In front 
of them, two marches away, 
towered the main wall of the 
Himalaya, beyond which, as 
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they both knew, no rain pene- 
trated: a dry elevated land shut 
off from the rains of India by 
the mighty wall of ice and rock 
formed by the Abode of Snow. 

Dry, high, treeless, with 
sterile air, the idea called to 
them insistently in this place 
of heavy mist and dripping 
trees where his worn-out lungs 
laboured. 

It was a big job, but some- 
thing had to be done. One 
march would bring them to 
the bottom of the Bhotang 
Pass; the next day, with a 
heave and a big push, would 
with luck take them through 
that treacherous snow-covered 
gap, the only breach in the 
barrier for scores of miles east 
and west, Se they gathered 
in eoolies, some from the temple 
precincts over the way, some 
from the village, and trekked. 
He lay in his dandy covered by 
& mosquito-net against the in- 
fernal flies that come with the 
rains, and she tramped along- 
side chatting to him for com- 
panionship sake, though he 
answered her but little, having 
other work for his scanty 
breath. At the bottom of the 
Pass they halted for the night. 
They should have started be- 
fore dawn next morning, s0 as 
to be over the worst of it before 
the afternoon wind made a 
blizzard of the snow-surface, 
but she didn’t know and he’d 
forgotten. Anyhow, their Hin- 
dustani servant was late with 
the breakfast and they didn’t 
start much before94.M. They 
got in at 9 P.M. after a ghastly 
time, as the Lama said. She 
kept him going with two 
Thermos flasks of hot tea—one 
should have been hers—and 
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when they dropped into the 
rest-house at Moksar there 
wasn’t much to be done except 
drop into bed. 

The thin dry air was cold 
as the ice it blew from: she 
piled the cut juniper-wood high 
in the grate and made a blaze, 
and heaped the blankets and 
eider-downs on him as he lay 
in bed, and said her prayers 
and crept in alongside him and 
tucked him up to keep him 
warm. She says he went to 
sleep with his head on her 
shoulder, drowsy as a child and 
thanking her for all her good- 
ness to him. She woke early 
next morning to find him dead 
in bed alongside her. 

Sheer bewilderment seems to 
have seized her, after her first 
unavailing efforts to wake him. 
Helpless and alone in a deserted 
land, with a following of one 
untrustworthy Hindustani ser- 
vant and a score of coolies— 
her man lying dead before her 
and the nearest white help 
down in Sulu, across that wall 
of snow—her brain was numb 
with the shock of it all. I 
wonder what you and I would 
have done, old thing? Well, 
yes, she did that too, but not 
for long ; she’d a brave woman’s 
notion that Heaven helps those 
who help themselves. All the 
splendid pluck and persever- 
ance which had upheld her 
through the past months was 
with her still, even though the 
object of it all lay dead. 

Her first thought, and the 
thought that abode with her 
through the next forty-eight 
hours, was that at all costs she 
must hide the fact from the 
ultra- Hindu coolies and the 
weak-kneed Mussulman who 
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shared their smoky hut in the 
bottom of the compound. For 
if they got an inkling of the 
catastrophe, the coolies, being 
Hindus of high caste—though, 
indeed, of no morals—would 
flee from the presence of the 
dead man and leave her 
stranded. Plain damnation, 
in this world and in the next, 
would be the lot of a Hindu 
whe touched or carried a dead 
body. And she must get him 
back, if only to get help and 
give him decent burial. 

What happened next she can 
give a clear account of. She 
dressed, and, with infinite 
labour, she dressed him too, 
Then she called down to the 
servant and told him to bring 
breakfast. He brought it—the 
two breakfasts. She took the 
tray from him at the door, 
saying the sahib still slept and 
would awake presently. And 
then, to my mind, the crown- 
ing achievement: lest any sus- 
picion should arise from the 
untouched food, that mar- 
vellous woman, whose heart 
was as a stone within her and 
whose very being revolted from 
what lay on the table before 
her, waded solidly through the 
double breakfast and put the 
plates back on the tray. She 
called the servant, gave him 
back the tray at the door, and 
told him to have the coolies 
ready to go back, as the sahib 
did not like the new place they 
had come to. 

Then she hauled in the dandy 
from where it had been put— 
in the dressing-room—over- 
night, and, exerting all her 
strength, she lifted him into it. 
His great frame was lighter 
than youd have thought to 
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look at him; he was nothing 
but skin and bone, poor chap. 
She tucked him up with rugs 
and drew the mosquito-curtain 
over him. She packed the 
bags, folded the night things, 
strapped up the bedding; and, 
when all was square, knelt once 
more and prayed, as she says, 
not to God but to him, her 
husband, wherever he might 
be, to look down on her and 
uphold her courage through 
what was coming, and to blind 
the eyes of the half-hearted 
scoundrels of her following, on 
whose credulity she was going 
to play. 

Then she called up the 
coolies ; the loads were handed 
out and tied up; the first four 
of the eight dandy-coolies came 
into the room and lifted their 
burden. 

Somehow, she knows not 
how, they got back across the 
Pass. The only thing she has 
any recollection of is walking 
beside her man’s dandy and 
talking to him, as she always 
used to do, and, whenever a 
halt was called, tucking him 
up. When, at dusk, they 
reached the rest-house at the 
bottom end of the Pass, he was 
carried into her room and left. 
She ordered the sahib’s invalid 
food—the nauseous concoctions 
which are called invalid food 
in India, “custard bake,” and 
so forth—and, as before, she 
made a clean sweep of both 
meals. That night she got 
what sleep she could, rolled up 
in blankets on the floor along- 
side the dandy. She says she 
couldn’t face the bed; she 
couldn’t move him, since by 
now the poor wasted limbs 
were frozen and rigid, and she 
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had a terror lest some one 
should discover him as he was. 

Morning dawned, and she 
crept to her feet more dead 
than alive. The whole pitiful 
pantomime was gone through 
again, Downhill now, the 
snow giving place to the rough 
going of the mountain path. 
She again walked beside him 
and chatted merrily—scraps— 
and when she could find noth- 
ing more to say, told the coolies 
to stop their chatter as the 
sahib slept. 

On and on, her bodily 
strength only upheld by the 
wonderful courage in her, her 
whole soul centred in the one 
object—to get him back to 
Tarauli, where she could count 
on white help again and white 
man’s burial for her beloved. 
The last halt before the straight 
run in was where I’d met her; 
and here, with my coming, her 
last strength had given way 
and she could keep up the act- 
ing no longer. 

Thankful and thankful was 
I that I’d come up with her, 
though, in truth, the only help 
I could give was to carry on 
her perfect arrangements. And 
just then, by the luck of Provi- 
dence, up the path came ‘old 
W., who retired from the Ser- 
vice many years ago, and who 
grows such first-rate apples for 
the Indian market. I gave 
him an outline of the catas- 
trophe, and begged him to take 
her on to his house and get his 
wife to look after her while I 
brought in the remainder of 
the cortége. She went with 
him, dully acquiescent, and I 
promised not to be long behind 
them. Luckily all this hap- 
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pened out of sight of the coolies, 
and when I gave the order to 
start they shouldered the dandy 
without a suspicion. 

Next morning old W.’s four 
stout sons and I dug a grave 
for him in the big clump of 
deodars above the river bank, 
all among the pine needles, and 
we buried him, W. lending me 
his prayer-book. 

There he lies, under the deo- 
dars and facing the snows he 
loved so well. 

I handed the head Brahmin 
of the temple a substantial tip, 
and he put up a purification 
ceremony for the eight scoun- 
drels, who by now knew what 
they’d been carrying and were 
ready to make trouble over lost 
caste. They deserved less than 
nothing, but their feminine 
howls were spoiling the atmos- 
phere of the bravest deed I ever 
knew, and I wanted the doer of 
that deed to have a day or two 
at peace with her dead. 

She didn’t want to move, 
but three days later I got her 
to accompany me back. We 
avoided the Simla _ route, 
branched off at S., and crossed 
the Labbu Pass into Ruket and 
so down to the railway at Pa- 
harikot. Thence she got back 
to the regiment, and so home 
eventually. 

We sent in a proper head- 
stone afterwards, all the way 
by coolies. Old W., who is a 
good friend—you know he and 
my dad were at Eton together 
—had it properly fixed. 

But the abiding monument 
to him is the magnificent cour- 
age of the pluckiest woman— 
or man—lI ever knew. 

PoussE CAILLOUX. 
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SILHOUETTES FROM THE SUDAN.—II. 


BY G. J. H. 


THE 


IMAGINE a broad veranda 
facing a large compound en- 
closed by a mud wall; in the 
veranda, seated behind a table, 
the magistrate about to hear a 
claim regarding the ownership 
of acamel. Behind the magis- 
trate a native policeman; in 
front of him, at the edge of the 
veranda, the claimant and de- 
fendant with their witnesses; 
below, listening with interest 
to the proceedings, a motley 
audience in the compound, in 
one corner of which the camel, 
that was the cause of all the 
trouble, complacently munched 
a bundle of dhurra stalks, quite 
indifferent to the proceedings 
that were to settle whose pro- 
perty he was. Overhead fierce 
sunshine; while outside the 
compound the only sound that 
broke the stillness was the 
gentle gurgle of the Nile in full 
flood. 

Even as cases go in the 
Sudan, it was not simple. 
Mohamed claimed from Ahmed 
restoration of the camel that 
he had presented to him on 
account of services to be ren- 
dered. But as the gift had 
not had the desired effeet, he 
claimed that Ahmed was 
wrongfully retaining the camel. 
(He felt no shame whatever at 
thus openly declaring that he 
had tried to bribe Ahmed: was 
it not the custom?) In sup- 
port of his claim he stated that 
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he had in his possession a re- 
ceipt for the camel, handed 
over to his brother by Ahmed’s 
servant. 

Ahmed, on the other hand, 
stated that he had paid £12 
for the camel, and brought a 
counter-charge against Mo- 
hamed for defamation of char- 
acter. 

And so the case opened, 

Mohamed made a long ram- 
bling statement, in the course 
of which he had constantly to 
be pulled up and brought back 
to the question at issue. His 
excursions into other matters 
by which he tried to blacken 
Ahmed’s character did not 
help him. His charge amounted 
to this—he wanted to obtain a 
certain contract, for which the 
price was good ; though Ahmed 
had not the power to give the 
contract, he had considerable 
influence with his principal ; 
and so Mohamed had gone to 
see him, to tell him how much 
he wanted this contract, and 
how well he could carry it 
through. “And so,” said Mo- 
hamed, coming right to the 
point at last, “while I was 
telling him this, Ahmed looked 
at my camel, and said ‘that is 
a nice beast; I should like to 
have it.’ As the contract was 
worth a great deal more to me 
than the camel, I told him that 
I would give it to him if he 
promised to get me the con- 
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tract; and he agreed.” 


At 
this Ahmed broke in with 
“your fame as a liar did not 
start to-day,” but was told to 
keep silent. Mohamed then 
stated that the next day he 
told his brother to take the 
camel to Ahmed, but to be sure 
to bring back a receipt; and 
called his brother as witness. 

The brother described how 
he had taken the camel to 
Ahmed’s house, but he was out. 
However, he handed over the 
camel to Ahmed’s servant, who 
had been told to expect the 
camel, and who gave him the 
receipt which he now produced 
in court. 

Things looked black for 
Ahmed, and did not improve 
when his cross-examination of 
the brothers failed to shake 
their evidence in any essential 
detail: they had rehearsed 
their story well. 

Ahmed then opened the case 
in his own defence by stating 
that it was true that Mohamed 
had spoken to him about the 
contract, but that that had 
nothing whatever to do with 
his purchase of the camel. If 
he had wanted to accept a 
bribe with safety, would he 
not have offered a sum for 
it much less than the camel’s 
real worth, rather than accept 
it as a present? But he had 
offered and paid £12 for it, 
which was its full value, as 
I could see—the camel was 
outside. But there was no 
need for the court to proceed 
to inspect the camel, for Mo- 
hamed agreed that £12 was 
its true value. Next, Ahmed 
stated, in case the camel was 
sent to him when he was out, 
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he had left the £12 with his 
servant, to pay over when he 
received the camel; and that 
he was very angry with his 
fool of a servant when he 
heard that he had given a 
receipt for the camel, but had 
not obtained a receipt for the 
money. He demanded of Mo- 
hamed—was it not true that 
he had afterwards asked him 
either to give him a receipt 
for the money, or else to give 
him back the receipt for the 
camel? In answer, Mohamed 
agreed that he had been asked 
for a receipt for £12, but that he 
had refused to give it until he 
knew for certain that he had 
obtained the contract. And 
as he had not been given 
the contract, he had natur- 
ally refused to give a re- 
ceipt for money that had 
never been paid over; and he 
now demanded to be given 
back his camel, when he would 
magnanimously agree to hand 
back the receipt for it ! 

Ahmed now called his ser- 
vant, who proved to be quite 
an exemplary witness: ‘“ Mo- 
hamed’s brother brought the 
camel which he had agreed to 
sell for £12, My master had 
left the money with me, all in 
sovereigns, to pay over in case 
the camel was brought while 
he was away from home. 
Mohamed’s brother asked me 
to give him a receipt, to show 
that it was the same camel 
that my master had agreed to 
buy from Mohamed, and not 
another one substituted for it. 
I knew the camel well by 
sight, and did not think there 
was any trick about it, and 
so I gave the receipt.” 
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There followed a lengthy 
cross-examination about the 
actual words used when the 
receipt was asked for; but the 
servant’s evidence remained 
unshaken. 

Now, here was a pretty case 
to deside —two on each side 
telling diametrically opposite 
stories, two obviously perjur- 
ing themselves in spite of 
their oaths to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. And then 
Ahmed suddenly helped me 
out of the difficulty. About 
@ mile away there was the 
tomb of a very holy man, 
Sheikh Selim. Ahmed chal- 
lenged Mohamed and _ his 
brother to repeat at this 
tomb, as they hoped for 
Paradise, the stories that they 
had narrated, in front of any 
witnesses that I cared to ap- 
point; he and his servant, on 
their part, were quite ready 
to do so. Mohamed stood 
eut against this proposal, 
saying that it was not neces- 
sary; I was dealing with the 
case and was certain to have 
discovered the truth. But this 
subtle flattery failed in its 
object; and his objection to 
swear over the grave of the 
holy man helped to strengthen 
the opinion that I had been 
gradually forming, that he was 
the liar. Therefore I insisted 
that the test demanded by 
Ahmed should take place. 
After a moment’s reflection, I 
summoned two men whom I 
knew to be strict Mohamedans, 
always exact in the observance 
of all their religious forms— 
my syee and the skipper of my 
launch. I gave them a sum- 
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mary of the evidence of the 
four principals in the oase in 
as few words as possible; told 
them to proceed with the four 
to the tomb of Sheikh Selim, 
and, after first swearing before 
them to bring me an exact 
account of what they said, to 
ask each of them to repeat the 
statements that they had made 
in court, swearing by the Pro- 
phet’s beard that every word 
was true. It was very obvious 
that the audience in court, who 
will often give the puzzled 
magistrate valuable though un- 
conscious help in unravelling 
the truth from a maze of false- 
hood, thoroughly approved of 
my decision to put the case to 
the test of oaths at the holy 
grave. 

So off the six went, and I 
started to utilise the time until 
they should return in making 
a fair copy of my notes of the 
evidence, But in a very few 
minutes they came back again. 
Mohamed’s_ brother, before 
reaching the tomb, had decided 
that he could not imperil his 
hopes of Paradise by bearing 
false witness upon the grave of 
a@ man who had been so holy in 
this life, and might now be 
walking and talking with the 
Prophet. On being questioned, 
he now owned up to having 
received the money, and, full of 
penitence, acknowledged that 
he had been persuaded to assist 
in committing a fraud to satisfy 
his brother’s desire of venge- 
ance on Ahmed for having 
failed to obtain the contract. 
So far as coneerned the camel, 
nothing now remained but to 
pronounce judgment in favour 
of the defendant. Next, Mo- 
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hamed and his brother were 
placed under arrest on a charge 
of defamation of character, in 
that they had falsely stated 
that Ahmed, being in a posi- 
tion of trust, had accepted 
a bribe. After the necessary 
formalities of trial had been 
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Every country has its pro- 
minent men, to whom all look 
up. This prominence may 
have been acquired or in- 
herited: acquired through ex- 
ceptional prowess in the field, 
skill in council, or leadership 
in the religious life of the com- 
munity ; inherited by descent 
from ancestors who had proved 
themselves pre-eminent among 
their fellows, The more primi- 
tive the country, the more 
markedly, perhaps, does the 
prominent man hold sway over 
the many. The Sudan has 
been no exception to the rule. 

Before the Egyptian con- 
quest of the country in the 
early part of the nineteenth 
century, the Sudan was divided 
up into a number of kingdoms, 
each with its hereditary line of 
kings. The Egyptian conquest 
swept all these away, and the 
country was divided up into 
a number of Provinces, each 
under the rule of a Turkish 
Pasha. The skill in mis- 
government shown by these 
Pashas, who cared more for 
their own enrichment than for 
the welfare of their districts, 
was chiefly responsible for the 
Dervish revolt. One of Gor- 
don’s propesals to stem the 
rising and re-establish order in 


carried out, Mohamed received 
six and his brother three 
months’ imprisonment, giving 
them plenty of leisure where- 
in to reflect on the perils of 
digging a pit into which there 
was @ risk of being pushed 
themselves. 
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the country, was to bring back 
these former kings, or their 
descendants, to pewer, and 
make them responsible for the 
good government of their king- 
doms. It is very possible that 
the scheme would have been a 
success ; but it was not adopted, 
and these native potentates 
vanished from the scene for 
ever. 

With temporal power alto- 
gether in the hands of stran- 
gers, there remained, as the 
most prominent “notables ” of 
the country, the leaders in its 
spiritual life. And very emi- 
nent leaders it possessed, and 
still possesses, in the Morghani 
family, which traces its descent 
from the Prophet Mohamed. 
With such a parentage behind 
them, they are treated by the 
natives with a reverence that 
comes akin to worship: crowds 
follow them when they ride 
abroad ; the common herd kiss 
the hem of their garments; to 
be given a hand to kiss is a 
privilege reserved for the select, 
and a mark of high favour. 

The founder of the line in 
the Sudan, who came to the 
country some centuries ago, 
settled at Kassala, at the foot 
of the Gebel of the same name, 
which rises majestically out of 
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the plain to a height of 2500 
feet; a most striking hill of 
granite, steep-sided on every 
face, crowned by a great dome 
of rock, that looks, from the 
plain, as smooth in surface as 
a bald pate, and quite un- 
climbable. Indeed, when the 
Italians occupied Kassala, a 
party of Alpini soldiers— 
skilled mountaineers all—tried 
to climb the mountain; they 
reached the foot of the dome 
successfully, but failed to dis- 
cover any way by which it 
might be scaled. 

This mountain has acquired 
&@ reputation of being holy, 
partly because some of the 
Morghani family live at its 
foot, but chiefly because of a 
legend, firmly believed by the 
mass of the natives, in connec- 
tion with the first of the Mor- 
ghani to settle there. It is 
said that when he came to 
Kassala he found a tree grow- 
ing there, the wood of which 
changed to gold when water 
was poured on it. Conse- 
quently the people of Kassala 
lived in slothful ease; when- 
ever they wanted any money, 
all they had to do was to cut 
off a branch—and as the tree 
put forth new boughs with 
great rapidity, there was never 
any shrinkage in their gold 
mine. Now this Morghani 
considered that this easily 
acquired wealth was very in- 
jurious to the morals of the 
people; and, being a very holy 
man, he decided to take strong 
action. So he cut out the 
tree, root and branch, and 
threw it up on to the top of 
the Gebel, where it remains 
to this day. A further legend 
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stated that one exceptionally 
active and impious Arab had 
succeeded in climbing to the 
top of the Gebel: he was seen 
to stand there. Before mak- 
ing the ascent, he told his 
friends that, if his attempt to 
get to the top was successful, 
he intended to bring back with 
him a good solid bit of wood, 
and so be enabled to live in 
idle ease ever afterwards, But 
he never came back. Some 
said that, encumbered by his 
treasure, he must have fallen 
into some crevice from whieh 
he was unable to extricate 
himself: others that he was 
slain by a thunderbolt ; but in 
either case he perished because 
of his sacrilege, 

When Mohamed Abdulla, 
the Mahdi, proclaimed himself 
to be the Messiah, sent to 
purge Islam of its errors, the 
head of the Morghani family 
would not recognise him as 
such, saying that assuredly if 
this were the true Messiah it 
would have been revealed to 
him. Now, if the rising had 
been a purely religious move- 
ment, there is little doubt that 
the Morghani opposition would 
soon have made an end of the 
Mahdi, But the Sudan was, 
at the time, groaning under 
the worst possible form of mis- 
government, and malcontents 
flocked to the Mahdi’s stand- 
ard; so that what had started 
as a religious revival ended as 
a rebellion. In the fighting 
that followed, the head of 
the Morghanis was severely 
wounded, Borne from the field 
by his faithful followers, he 
was carried to Mecca, where 
he died. 
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The headship of the family 
now descended on two brothers, 
Sayed Ali and Sayed Ahmed. 
The former succeeded in escap- 
ing to Egypt; the latter was 
held a captive by the Mahdi 
and by his successor the 
Khalifa—a captive that he 
feared to injure and yet dared 
not liberate. A third member 
of the family—not quite so 
holy, for his descent from 
Mohamed was not so direct— 
declared for the Mahdi. His 
name, Sowar el Dahab, mean- 
ing “Gold bracelet,” was de- 
rived from the “fact” that 
an ancestor of his was born 
with a bracelet on his wrist— 
sure proof of holiness. Sowar 
el Dahab’s adhesion to the 
Mahdi was due to the initial 
religious aspect of the move- 
ment, But he took no very 
active part in the rebellion. 
When the Khalifa’s rule 
showed him that religion was 
being used as a cloak for 
every possible form of abomi- 
nation, his adhesion became 
less than lukewarm ; and when 
Dongola Province (where he 
lives) was reoccupied, he con- 
fessed the error of his ways, 
and declared all allegiance to 
the new Government. He now 
spends the evening of his days 
in pious retirement—visiting, 
and being visited by, all English 
officials who come his way, 
with all friendliness, 

When the battle of Omdur- 
man had been fought and won, 
Sayed Ahmed was liberated, 
and was shortly afterwards 
joined by his brother Sayed 
Ali from Egypt. These two 
men were now a great power 
in theland. It is not too much 
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to say that their outspoken 
loyalty to the British régime 
was one of the most decisive 
factors in pacifying the coun- 
try and in making the task of 
the new rulers easy. 

Sayed Ali owns a house at 
Khartum and another at Kas- 
sala, and divides his time be- 
tween them, travelling baock- 
wards and forwards in truly 
regal state, with a large 
body of attendants and a 
train of about a hundred 
camels. Sayed Ahmed lives 
always at Kassala, and inter- 
ests himself largely in the agri- 
cultural development of the 
Province. In this connection 
an incident may be related that 
shows well the high sense of 
honour of these men. Sayed 
Ahmed had taken up a plot of 
land on & small irrigation sys- 
tem near Kassala. One day it 
was discovered that his irriga- 
tion channel had been opened 
up out of its proper turn. The 
official in charge was walking 
warily in the matter, not wishing 
to offend the Morghani, but at 
the same time determined that 
theft of water must be stopped. 
He was accordingly surprised 
and relieved to get a note from 
Sayed Ahmed, saying that he 
was extremely annoyed tolearn 
that one of his men had opened 
his channel out of turn; that, 
so far as he was concerned, he 
had dismissed the man from 
his employment, but hoped 
further that the man might be 
publicly tried in court for com- 
mitting the offence, in order 
that all might know that the 
Morghani were equal in the 
eyes of the law with the veriest 
slave. 
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Such men are the Morghanis. 
Taking no official part in the 
government of the country, they 
are an unseen force of great 
value. Any form of trickery 
or treachery is abhorrent to 
their highly developed Arab 
sense of honour, and their out- 
spoken opinion on such matters 


carries incalculable weight. 
That such men are whole- 
hearted supporters of the 


Government is the greatest 


SUDAN 


Compensation is an immut- 
able law of life— what you 
lose on the swings you gain 
on the roundabouts. If your 
duty or inclination leads you 
to live in the wilds, you lose 
all the comfortable refinements 
of life, but in one form or an- 
other you find compensation. 

And so it is in the Sudan, 
Khartum and Atbara towns 
are exotic growths —a poor, 
hopeless effort to introduce all 
the amenities of European 
civilised life into unnatural 
surroundings. But leaving 
these atrocities out of account, 
life in the Sudan is one con- 
tinuous struggle against its 
fierce nature—a struggle of 
greater or lesser intensity, ac- 
cording to what part of the 
country you happen to be in, 
and the means at your dis- 
posal for carrying on the 
combat, The latter depends 
largely upon the duration of 
your stay, or of your pre- 
decessors, in any one spot, 
Just as the soldier in modern 
warfare, when conditions be- 
come immobile, digs himself 
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assurance of its success that 
can be given. 

One meets them at public 
functions, which they attend, 
as is theirrightandduty. But 
it is more pleasantly intimate 
to visit them in their homes or 
invite them to tea. When one 
reaches this footing of friend- 
ship with them, one appreciates 
as never before the perfeot 
charm of the high-born Arab 
gentleman. 


SPORT, 


in and constructs shell-proof 
dug-outs, so in the Sudan it 
is possible to keep the enemy 
at arm’s length by means of 
a well-constructed house, fur- 
nished with wide verandas, 
fly-proof gauze on doors and 
windows, and a good solid 
conerete floor, through which 
the white ant may not force 
away. Yet he will catch you 
unawares, time and again, and 
remind you that you are in the 
Sudan—that grim country of 
flies and mosquitoes and whirl- 
winds, and ants and dust and 
heat and rain. 

But when you fare forth to 
tackle him in the open, with 
a tent at best as your pro- 
tection, then there is no 
question on which side are 
the odds. To be caught in 
the open by a dust-storm, 
without shelter of any kind, 
so that presently you almost 
long for death as a happy 
release; to have your tent 
whipped away from above you 
as you bathe and your belong- 
ings scattered far and wide; 
to lie down to sleep in the 
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open under a cloudless sky 
and wake up to find yourself 
and your baggage soaked by 
torrential rain; to suffer the 
extremes of heat and thirst 
by day, and a bitter wind 
that flays you by night; to 
find that a saddle-bag, which 
cannot be replaced, has been 
carelessly left on the ground 
and been riddled by white 
ants during the midday halt; 
to find that the charming 
spot that you have selected 
as & camp is made impos- 
sible by the swarms of bees 
that appear from nowhere and 
settle on you and your water- 
skins and drown themselves in 
your tea in their search for 
moisture; to find your camels 
going footsore on cracked soil, 
and the pace dwindling to a 
stagger when you are miles 
from water, or have a weekly 
train to catch a hundred miles 
away,—these, and countless 
similar vexations, must be en- 
dured to be appreciated. 

But, as I said, there are 
compensations, Nature is not 
all unkind ; and if you have to 
fight her, she relents at times 
and pours her good things 


into your lap. And _ the 
Sudan in this is true to the 
rule. 


Men of wealth and leisure 
come to the Sudan, and, at 
great expense, proceed on a 
shooting trip. The Govern- 
ment does its best for them 
in the way of helping them 
to hire transport and guides. 
But once started off, they 
must place themselves unre- 
servedly in the hands of an 
interpreter, who transmits 
their wishes, more or less cor- 
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rectly as it suits him, to 
their camel-men and track- 
ers. Because they are strangers 
they are imposed upon at every 
turn, and their shoot may or 
may not be a success. Com- 
pare this with the resident’s 
experience. 

What the leisured man may 
make a business of once in & 
way, and pays heavily for, 
comes to the resident as an 
interlude in the day’s work, 
year in and year out. He 
travels with trusty servants 
and camel-men who know him 
well, and no knavish inter- 
preter comes between him 
and the local guides, Because 
he works with them and can 
speak their language, he gets 
the best of what is going. 
Whenever his work takes him 
into the wilds, where life 
is a struggle against discom- 
fort, big- game shooting is 
always available at his door, 
so to speak. It also follows 
that the wilder the part of 
the country to be visited 
or traversed, the more abun- 
dant and varied will be the 
game. In these days of 
tinned and dried delicatessen, 
the traveller is not so de- 
pendent as formerly upon his 
rifle for food; but it is as 
true to-day as in Baker's 
time that the surest way to 
win the native’s confidence is 
to shoot meat for him. To 
shoot for your own larder at 
least gives pleasant variety to 
your food, and sometimes it may 
be very necessary, as happened 
to me on one sad occasion. 
Through some miscalculation 
I was out on trek longer 
than I had expeeted, and for 
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the last five days my stores 
had shrunk to tea, a little 
flour, and cartridges; but I 
fared quite sumptuously if 
plainly. What I missed most 
was salt. 

The man who says that his 
first shot at big game is not 
@ great event, is dishonest. 
I certainly shall never forget 
mine, though it was at noth- 
ing more lordly than a harte- 
beest. He crossed my line 
of march about 400 yards 
away, strolled to a large tree 
and lay dewn in its shade. 
Up to within 200 yards of 
him there was good cover, 
and the stalk was easy. But 
200 yards—in the Sudan at 
least — is not considered a 
sporting distance; there is too 
much risk of wounding only. 
Now between me and him 
there was nothing but a 
stretch of flat ground covered 
with grass about eighteen 
inches high. I lay down in 
it and seal-crawled towards 
him: that is, I worked my- 
self along by means of my 
elbows and toes, lying flat 
on my face, a few inches at 
each move, with my rifle 
held in front of me. It was 
slow and hot work, but sure. 
Only a bare fifty yards re- 
mained between us when he 
realised that there was some- 
thing strange stirring in the 
grass, and stood up to investi- 
gate. From my position I had 
only a slight movement to 
make to bring my rifle to my 
shoulder and get the sights on 
him. When he was hit, he 
went like a rocket for about 
a hundred yards and then 
crumpled up, fairly shot 
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through the heart. I have 
brought off more difficult shots 
since then, and worked harder 
for some, but none have given 
me such intense pleasure as 
that first kill. 

But, be it noted, the pleasure 
is not in the killing, but in the 
work that leads up to the shot, 
in pitting one’s cunning and 
knowledge of woodoraft against 
the animal’s defence in the 
shape of highly developed 
senses, and outwitting it. To 
watch at close quarters wild 
animals that one has no desire 
or need to kill is just as inter- 
esting. It isin the getting to 
close quarters that the fascina- 
tion lies. Of all animals, the 
most interesting thus to watch 
are the baboons, whether they 
are on the march, with the 
babies perched on their mothers’ 
backs, or resting. They are 
most human in their behaviour; 
while the elders apparently 
disouss matters of importance, 
the youngsters play and rag 
about. Occasionally one of 
these will take a liberty with 
an elder, when he will be chased, 
caught, and soundly spanked. 
I have, too, seen baboons before 
approaching the water’s edge 
of a river in which there were 
crocodiles, throw stones into the 
water to frighten them away 
before having their drink. But 
I have also had the tables 
turned on me by the baboons, 
and been shadowed by one of 
them until I was well past 
their resting-place, to make 
certain that I was up to no 
mischief, Baboons are most 
gregarious and have a clannish 
loyalty towards each other. 
Any wild animal will fight 
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in defence of its young; but 
baboons will fight in defence of 
each other, or in revenge for 
injury done to one of their 
number. Natives even aver 
that they will tackle a lion, 
arming themselves if possible 
with stones in their fists; the 
lion will lay out some of them, 
but they will kill him. 

Natives in the Sudan are not 
allowed to possess rifles, for the 
sake of law and order; other- 
wise they would cause great 
destruction among the game. 
For they are by nature good 
shots, and dearly love meat, 
when they can get it. But as 
they are dependent upon their 
native weapons, they kill very 
little game: why should they 
take the trouble to hunt when 
their flocks are so abundant 
that the killing of a sheep now 
and then does not count? But 
there is one very sporting event 
that they bring off with sword 
and spear. When a lion, 
grown bold, has started to 
make it a regular practice of 
killing a sheep every second 
night or so, to savé himself the 
trouble of hunting game, Arab 
pride decides that these depre- 
dations must be stopped; and 
the only way to step them is 
by killing the lion. So a 
couple of them sally forth the 
day after he has killed, and 
track him to where he is lying 
up during the heat of the day 
after his gorge. Then follows 
a pretty piece of team work. 
One Arab is armed with 
a light throwing spear and a 
heavy long “shovel - headed 
spear,” the other with a sword. 
They advance on the lion in 
Indian file, the spearman in 
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front. Grown bold through 
his successful nightly kills close 
to men, the lion lets them ap- 
proach to within thirty yards 
or so before showing any un- 
easiness, and the action starts. 
The spearman hurls his light 
spear at the lion: if he misses, 
the lion bolts, and the per- 
formance must be tried again 
another day. But if he hits 
and wounds, the lion charges, 
Immediately after throwing 
the spearman sinks down on 
one knee with his heavy spear 
held in front of him, butt on 
ground, in the old approved 
method of infantry when re- 
ceiving a cavalry charge, and 
takes the lion’s charge on his 
spear. Now follows some nice 
timing: neither too soon nor 
too late the swordsman springs 
forward and to one side, and 
smites down on the lion with 
his heavy sword; if he makes 
his jump too soon, the lion 
may have time to change the 
direction of his charge; if too 
late, his comrade’s spear may 
have failed to stop the charge, 
and he may have been seri- 
ously hurt. Arabs who have 
taken part in this sporting 
performance have told me that 
sometimes one of the two is 
hurt, but that invariably they 
kill the lion. 

For those to whom big-game 
shooting does not appeal, there 
is always a variety of small 
game of some sort. Gazelle 
are nearly ubiquitous through- 
out the Sudan; sand-grouse 
and duck abound slong the 
rivers; the Nile goose does 
live on the Nile; and in the 
south and east guinea-fowl are 
to be found in thousands. But 
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of all small game, both for the 
quality of the meat and the 
trouble that it gives in bag- 
ging it, commend me to the 
bustard. It is very doubtful 
if it is ever seen before it sees 
you. This is partly due to its 
wonderful eyesight, and partly 
to the nature of its habitat. 
The bustard always lives in 
what the traveller delights in 
describing as park-like country 
—fairly open grass land stud- 
ded with trees and bushes. 
From its position close to the 
ground, only the tree-trunks 
obstruct its view, whereas the 
hunter, whether mounted or 
on foot, has his view limited 
to the lanes between the trees. 
When it knows that you have 
sighted it, and have evil in- 
tents towards it, it starts to 
play a fiendishly clever game of 
hide-and-seek. As you move 
about trying to get a clear 
shot at it, it moves also so as 
to find cover behind some tree. 
If you try stopping still, it 
stops also, under cover. A 
shot will only be obtained 
while it is marching from one 
cover to another across an 
open space, and then you will 
be lucky if you are within 150 
yards of it. (If you try to 
get closer, it will take to the 
wing.) But with a solid bullet, 
a hit will mean either a kill or 
such complete disablement that 
you will be able to run it 
down on foot. 

A curious question arises. 
How is it that game of all 
sorts will let you approach 
easily to within doubtful 
shooting range, whether with 
scatter-gun or rifle, but no 
further, unless outwitted? Ex- 
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perience cannot teach the in- 
dividual, for the individual 
pays for a rash experiment 
with its life. Further, the in- 
dividual stalked or shot at has 
probably never been stalked or 
shot at before. The only an- 
swer that I have ever received 
to this question came from a 
Theosophist, who said that the 
universal soul of each species 
in mass taught the individual, 
—which may be quite correct, 
but is rather obscure. 

For those whe delight in 
fishing, the Nile and its tribu- 
taries in the Sudan, unlike the 
Nile in Egypt, provide good 
sport. Baker was the first 
traveller to describe at length 
the sporting qualities of the 
Sudan fish. Even at the out- 
skirts of Khartum, where the 
Blue and White Niles meet, 
50 lb. fish may be caught by 
spinning. Normally the Sudan 
fish will not take a fly, theugh 
I once caught a nice 5-pounder 
at dusk with a white moth; 
but large or small, of a great 
variety of curious breeds, rang- 
ing up to a couple of hundred 
pounds weight, plenty of sport 
is to be had by spinning; and 
the fish are good eating, and 
make a welcome change in the 
menu on trek. 

Without question the sport 
to be obtained throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
country is one of the greatest 
compensations afforded by the 
Sudan, to be balanced against 
its hard-hearted nature; and 
at times, when things go well, 
and shots come off with a com- 
forting certainty, the balance 
seems to be altogether against 
the grim side of the picture. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS—THE ANSWER OF GERMANY—GENERAL 
VON FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN’S DEDUCTIONS—PREPARING FOR THE 
NEXT WAR—‘‘LOOK TO YOUR MOAT”—GERMANY'S GREED FOR 
COLONIAL EXTENSION—EAST AFRICA AND THE SOUTH SEAS—TWO 
RIVAL POLICIES—THE YOUNG NATIONS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


WE have been told much 
lately about a League of 
Nations. The phrase is al- 
ways upon the lips of politi- 
cians, who after their manner 
have not stooped to explain 
what they mean by it. It 
has not a pleasant sound—a 
League of Nations. It sug- 
gests the Holy Alliance and 
its futile tyrannies. It sug- 
gests a worse thing still—that 
Palace of Cant at The Hague, 
whose benediction was the 
proper prelude to the greatest 
war the world has ever seen, 
To attempt to bind savage 
and warlike nations by treaties, 
scraps of paper which can be 
torn up at will, is like at- 
tempting to stem a torrent 
with a matchbox. Even if 
all the States of the world 
agreed openly to disarmament, 
what guarantee would be 
given that they would not 
secretly prove faithless to 
their pledged word? History 
shows us with what ease re- 
straints, most urgently im- 
posed, may be evaded. In 
1808 Napoleon demanded of 
Prussia that she should limit 
her army to 42,000 men for 
a term of at least ten years. 
Prussia agreed perforce, and 
then Scharnhorst found a 
simple method of evasion in 
his famous Kriimpersystem. He 
sent recruits quickly through 
the ranks, and then passed 
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them into a reserve; and 
he did this with so much 
secrecy and success that in 
four years Prussia boasted an 
army of 150,000 men. If 
Prussia was able to achieve 
this result under the watch- 
ful eye of Napoleon, whose 
Spies were active in every 
city of the kingdom, what 
could not Prussia do if she 
were hampered by nothing 
more formidable than the vig- 
ilance of democracies, which 
are and will be far busier in 
collecting votes and in invent- 
ing programmes than in insist- 
ing upon national security? 
We saw what our rulers did, 
we heard what they said, in 
the disgraceful years which 
preceded the war. Content to 
sing the praises of the Kaiser 
and his Zeitgeist, they pre- 
tended that an attack upon 
our liberties was impossible, 
because they found that pre- 
tence profitable. And as soon 
as peace is signed they will 
be ready te acclaim upon the 
house-tops their friendship for 
our enemies, if only they are 
persuaded that a policy of 
conciliation is popular in the 
country. 

Wherefore we believe that 
the limitation of armaments is 
a vain and dangerous dream. 
We, no doubt, should keep our 
pact ; and, blind to the cunning 
of our foes, would expose our- 
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selves to a renewed and fatal 
onslaught. It would be useless 
then to protest. The arms, 
which alone could make our 
protest felt and heard, would 
be lacking to us, and we 
should fall the victims of our 
ewn righteousness, But, says 
the champion of our League 
of Peace, an international force 
would be ready to chastise the 
evil-doer who dared to threaten 
the world with bloodshed. And 
here it is that the League 
would inevitably break down. 
Its will would be backed by 
no sanction. It could not im- 
pose the obedience which it 
expected of the recalcitrant, 
To ensure an eternal peace 
the League of Nations would 
be forced to stand ready for 
an eternal war. To be effici- 
ent it would be asked to 
guard all the frontiers of 
Europe. If Germany found 
a suitable moment for attack, 
as certainly Germany would, 
the armies of the League would 
fail in their object, if they were 
not already entrenched upon 
Germany’s frontiers. If Russia 
attempted to atone for her 
revolution by the only means 
open to her, the drawn sword— 
and assuredly she will make 
the attempt—the League would 
shirk its daty if its armies were 
not powerful enough to stay, 
ata word of warning, what we 
used to describe as “the steam 
roller.” Thus it should be 
plain to all that the League of 
Nations is either a fantasy of 
the disordered brain, or must 
be an instrument of repression 
so strong that it will compel 
us to support a vaster army, 
fully equipped, than ever Prus- 
sian militarism imagined in its 
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wildest arrogance. For certain 
is it, that a limitation of arma- 
ments can only be imposed upon 
a beaten foe by depriving him 
for ever of the raw materials 
of warfare, and that otherwise 
national pride would find a 
way of revenge in spite of 
the sternest, most scrupulous 
deprivation. 

And there is one country 
which would never consent to 
come into such a League as 
the idealists propose, and that 
country is Germany. Al- 
ready, before this war is at 
an end, the Germans are as- 
siduously preparing for the 
next. They are studying with 
their habitual thoroughness 
the lessons which their ar- 
mies have learned and taught 
since 1914, with the resolute 
intention of avoiding the faults 
of the past, and of contriving 
in the future a sure and speedy 
victory. If they are disap- 
pointed at their lack of success, 
they are not repentant, and 
they are not likely ever to 
confess their sins, as men who 
hope for forgiveness. To all 
those who fondly believe in a 
League of Nations we commend 
Lieutenant-General Baron von 
Freytag - Loringhoven’s little 
book, ‘Deductions from the 
World War.’ The book can- 
not be read without exaspera- 
tion, because, being German, it 
is packed with hypocrisies and 
falsehoods, as we shall presently 
see, Nor can it be passed over 
in silence, because it shows 
quite plainly the end which the 
Germans keep in view. The 
author fears that it may seem 
presumptuous to draw conclu- 
sions from the World War 
while it is still in progress. 
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“Yet,” says he, “it is impera- 
tive that we should be clear 
in regard to many questions 
which have presented them- 
selves as a result of the War. 
We must look for their solution 
in the State and the Army.” 
Nor is it only tactics and 
operations which engross him, 
He demands also an adequate 
understanding of world-politics 
and world-economics, which 
cannot be attained without 
carefully balancing the new 
experience of the War. There 
is not muck comfort here for 
the League of Nations. All 
that General von Freytag, who 
to-day is Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff, wishes or hopes 
for is “to draw accurate de- 
ductions for the future.” 

We have said that General 
von Freytag’s book is packed 
with hypoorisies and falsehoods, 
and these add vastly to its 
value, for they permit us to 
understand with what facility 
even the Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff can pretend to 
deceive himself. There is 
scarcely a page of his book 
which does not grimly illumin- 
ate the Prussian spirit. Gene- 
ral von Freytag, a military ped- 
ant of the narrowest kind, is so 
grievously deficient in humour 
that he believes all things 
which he would account vices 
in another to be virtues in the 
German. The first article in 
his creed is that Germany can 
do no wrong, the second that 
nobody else can ever do right. 
His “acourate understanding ” 
of the war persuades him that 
the Germans were the hapless 
victims of an unprovoked 
assault. ‘In the case of the 
Central Powers,” says he, “that 
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lofty moral strength, arising 
from the sense of righteous self- 
defence in a war which had 
been thrust upon them, showed 
its superiority to the zeal 
which a commercial and preda- 
tory war could kindle in our 
enemies,” There we may hear 
the authentic voice of Peck- 
sniff himself. With tears in 
his voice, General von Freytag 
deplores the ill-treatment to 
which the German prisoners 
have been subjected. ‘‘In the 
treatment of our prisoners,” 
says this General, “‘ the conduct 
of the French soldier has been 
worthy of an apache, The 
French officers have completely 
lost that chivalrous sentiment 
which as late as 1870 found 
expression in the words of an 
old Frenchman: ‘The person 
of a prisoner is sacred.’ The 
French, both white and black, 
and their women no less, have 
not scrupled to jeer at and 
ill-treat our prisoners in the 
most flagrant manner.” And in 
certain cases “the English have 
shown themselves not behind 
the French in brutality.” We 
are pleased to quote those pas- 
sages of hypocrisy, because 
they illustrate more clearly 
than would pages of comment 
what General von Freytag 
would call his “ psychology.” 
Has the Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff no knowledge of 
that which happens in Ger- 
many? Has he never heard 
of Wittenberg, and the hor- 
rible tortures savagely inflicted 
upon the persons of prisoners, 
which should be “sacred,” by 
monsters who wear the same 
uniform as himself, and who 
are probably decorated with 
the same iron cross? He need 
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be under no illusion. The 
policy of the ostrich will not 
avail him and his compatriots. 
We know in this country, as 
the French know, with what 
brutality the Germans have 
outraged the prisoners who 
have fallen into their hands, 
and the wretched civilians 
whom they have remorseless- 
ly deported. We know also 
the humanity and kindliness 
wherewith the German pris- 
oners have everywhere been 
treated. And General von 
Freytag knows all this him- 
self, nor need he doubt that 
seme day a proper reckoning 
shall be made, 

With the same impertinence 
he deplores the hatred which 
the Germans have inspired in 
their enemies. Has he for- 
gotten his own Hymn of Hate? 
or does he, remembering it 
well, believe that the Germans 
have the privilege of hatred 
denied to all other nations? 
Probably he does not think 
at all, and satisfies his mind 
with the reflection that what- 
ever he and the other Huns do 
is beyond reproach. But this 
is what he says: “ Even dis- 
tinguished minds are subject 
to mass-suggestion, as is shown 
in the case of numerous distin- 
guished scholars and artists 
among our enemies. Neither 
judgment nor good taste 
availed to prevent them join- 
ing in the general orgies of 
hatred directed against every- 
thing German.” The ingenu- 
ousness of this statement is 
unexampled in the annals of 
foolish simplicity. Has the 
man never heard of Harnack 
and Ostwald and Eucken? 
Has he not read their signed 


pronouncements in the press? 
Of course he has, and ap- 
proved them. But he is in- 
capable of clear vision or 
logical argument. He believes 
that, while Germany is free to 
hate, all the other nations are 
bound to love; and having re- 
peated the word Kultur like a 
parrot, he thinks that he has 
said enough. With the same 
lack of humour he excuses the 
outrages committed by the 
German troops. He does not 
deny that they were ocom- 
mitted. He admits and makes 
light of them. “As a result 
of the thoughtless adoption of 
franc-tireur methods of war- 
fare in Belgium, with the 
support and approval of the 
authorities, the War acquired 
from the outset the character 
of a struggle of nation against 
nation. The principle that 
war is directed only against 
the armed strength of the 
enemy-State and not against 
its population could not be 
upheld by our troops. They 
found themselves compelled to 
resort to severe methods of 
retaliation. Thus the war ac- 
quired a character of brutality 
which is otherwise very alien 
to the nature of our well-con- 
ducted German soldiers.” This 
tangle of falsehood will trip up 
nobody —not even the well- 
conducted German soldier. To 
throw the blame of their 
organised and advertised oru- 
elty upon the Belgian is an 
act of moral cowardice, no Jess 
great than the physical 
cowardice of the attack upon 
a peaceful country, whose neu- 
trality Germany had herself 
guaranteed. And happily for 
the cause of truth and justice 
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the documents exist, which 
prove conclusively the evil in- 
tentions of the Huns. The 
whole world knows, what is 
plain to the Huns themselves, 
that rape and pillage were 
part of a definite policy of 
ruthlessness, and no part of 
the world will ever forget or 
forgive, 

With the same childish hy- 
pocrisy General von Freytag 
affects to excuse the murder of 
civilians by raids from the air. 
“By raids into the enemy 
country,” says he, “carried out 
by squadrons of aircraft, we 
are able to inflict damage on 
fortifications, sources of mili- 
tary supplies, and other military 
establishments. In the course 
of these raids some unfortified 
places without military signifi- 
cance have had to suffer. The 
bombardment of these places 
is in itself objectionable, but 
the limits of what is permissible 
are in this matter elastic. A 
new weapon opens up its own 
paths.” “Elastic” is good. 
We thank you, General von 
Freytag, for teaching us that 
word, But we do not forget 
that the elasticity you claim 
for yourself, you deny to others. 
When by way of a reluctant 
reprisal we dropped bombs on 
Karlsruhe and Mannheim, your 
pious Germans threw up their 
sanctified hands in horror at 
the same deeds which they had 
vaunted as pure heroism and 
had rewarded by a lavish dis- 
tribution of iron crosses. 

Thus the Germans, braggart 
soldiers that they are, go about 
the world, knowing nothing of 
men, learning nothing of men. 
They are as profoundly un- 
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conscious of themselves as of 
others, and it is unlikely that 
they will ever awake to a clear 
vision of the truth. This jack- 
beot of a man, General von 
Freytag, for instance, dares to 
patronise the lucid intelligence 
of France, an intelligence which 
is as far beyond the reach of 
him aid his compatriots as 
chivalry itself. Nevertheless 
it is well that his book should 
be widely read, because it is 
an undesigned revelation of 
the savages with whom we 
have to deal, With such men 
no peace can be signed which 
is not a patent acknowledg- 
ment of our victory. We ecan- 
not make treaties with bar- 
barians, who admit not their 
sanctity, and who are ready, 
with a fatuous unction, always 
to throw upon others the bur- 
den of their guilt, General 
von Freytag has a vast deal 
to say of what, in the Hunnish 
jargon, is called the “mass- 
psychosis,” and since he helps 
us to grasp the main purport 
of his book by exposing his 
ewn “psychology,” we are 
grateful to him. It is not his 
fault if we do not know pre- 
cisely the sort of men with 
whom we have to deal. The 
Germans are inspired with one 
wish and one hepe: to turn 
the lesson of the war to the 
best account. And the dupes 
of Germany chatter about a 
League of Nations! 

This is how it strikes General 
von Freytag: “Our business,” 
he writes, “is to maintain the 
fundamental ideas of war as 
they lived in the German 
army up to the year 1914, to 
soak them in the experiences 
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of the present War, and to 
make the fullest technical use 
of these experiences, but to do 
all this without giving an en- 
tirely new direction to our 
thinking or strategy and 
tactios.” So far are the Ger- 
mans from making “war upon 
war,” as some of our senti- 
mentalists pretend we are 
doing, that they are fu'ly alive 
to the lessons which the last 
three years have taught them. 
They are determined in the 
next war to be better prepared 
and to strike harder. Nothing 
has escaped their vigilance. 
For them “the war has de- 
monstrated the necessity of 
equipping the infantry with a 
larger number of machine-guns 
than was provided in time of 
peace.” A new training must 
be provided for the cavalry. 
The great manceuvres in time 
of peace must take on another 
character. The position of the 
war lord must be strengthened 
in accord with that which was 
written by Treitschke: “ All 
history has shown that an army 
whose commissioned ranks 
are imbued with definite class 
feelings will always be mon- 
archically inclined.” Nor has 
General von Freytag any 
doubt as to the necessities of 
the morrow. ‘The spirit of 
German militarism,” says he, 
“which has enabled us to stand 
the test of the World War, 
we must preserve in future, 
because with it our world 
position stands or falls.” He 
does not believe that a period 
of lassitude will follow the 
signing of the peace. He asks 
the question, “What is the 
use of all this?” only to give 
it a confident answer. The 
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general exhaustion of Europe, 
he asserts, will not put the 
danger of a new war into the 
background. Nobody, he is 
sure, can guarantee a long 
period of peace, nor is there 
any other method of guar- 
anteeing it save by strong 
armaments. And then, after 
the German fashion, he does 
lip-service to humanity. Hav- 
ing done his best to make 
warfare more brutal than ever 
it was, he owns that the 
effects of war are terrible; 
“nay, that judged by these 
effects war seems to civilised 
men absolutely senseless, in 
view of the sacrifice and de- 
struction which it entails and 
of the misery which it brings 
in its train.” Truly the effects 
of war are terrible, but General 
von Freytag should remember 
that the elimination of all 
knightly qualities from _ its 
conduct is due exclusively to 
the native brutality of his own 
compatriots, 

But the false tears which he 
sheds over Germany’s savage 
method of waging war do not 
blind his eyes to the future. 
He quotes again, and with 
approval, the often - quoted 
saying of Moltke, that “wars 
are inhuman, but eternal peace 
is a dream, and not even a 
beautiful dream.” He speaks 
for the whole nation to which 
he belongs when he asserts his 
opinion that “the idea of a 
universal league for the pre- 
servation of peace remains a 
Utopia, and would be felt as 
an intolerable tutelage by any 
great and _ proud - spirited 
nation.” And he carries the 


logic of his argument to this 
magniloquent conclusion: “In 
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the future, as in the past, the 
German people will have to 
seek firm cohesion in its 
glorious army and in _ its 
belaurelled young fleet.” Now 
this, of course, is rodomontade. 
By General von Freytag’s own 
admission Germany’s glorious 
army is shamefully besmirched, 
and the only adornment which 
would befit the brow of its 
“young fleet” would be the 
white cap drawn over the head 
of the murderer at the gallows. 
It is a strange fleet, whose 
pride is the slaughter of 14,000 
men, women, children, and 
merchant seamen. But behind 
this rodomontade there lurks a 
firm conviction. Germany will 
have nothing to do with a 
League of Peace, nor can we 
force her to enter such a league, 
unless we are content to remain 
on @ footing of war for all 
time. As we have said, 
Napoleon was unable to hold 
her to her promise of a re- 
duced army, and we, who have 
neither Napoleon’s vigilance 
nor Napoleon’s resolution, can- 
not hope to succeed where he 
failed. If ever we are foolish 
enough to form or to put our 
faith in such a league, we 
should assuredly be trapped to 
our ruin. There is one road 
only to the disarmament of 
Germany, and that is the road 
of economic exclusion. If all 
the civilised nations of the 
world pledged themselves not 
to trade with her nor to permit 
the raw materials of arma- 
ment to cross her frontiers, 
she would find it a difficult 
task to attempt again the 
conquest of the world. But 
what hope have we that we 
shall ever punish Germany 
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economically for her sins? 
We might have saved many 
thousands of lives and vastly 
shortened the war if we had 
employed the powerful weapon 
of blockade that was in our 
hands. Our Government sedu- 
lously refused to employ this 
weapon in time of war. In 
time of peace the politicians 
will compete for the vote of 
labour by offering to distribute 
raw materials all round, and 
will do their best to tighten the 
old bonds of friendship which 
knit them to Germany. And 
Germany, with her familiar 
cunning, will meet us more 
than half-way. She will ac- 
cept what privileges we grant 
her as things due fo her 
strength, and will begin again 
to penetrate peacefully wher- 
ever she is allowed a footing, 
and to prepare in secret for 
the next war. General von 
Freytag, the Deputy Chief of 
the General Staff, speaks with 
the voice of his office and his 
authority; and he tells us 
plainly that Germany’s one 
and only object now is to 
profit by the experience which 
the war has given her. If we 
reply to the challenge with the 
vague idealism of an eternal 
peace, the work of these years 
will have to be done all over 
again. Germany will surprise 
Europe once more, as she was 
enabled to surprise it in 1914, 
by the supine folly of the 
politicians, What, then, must 
we do to obtain the security 
which is indispensable for our 
happiness? In the first place, 
we must keep strong and un- 
impaired our present good 
alliances, strong in comity, un- 
impaired in friendship. And 
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then we must remember the 
noble words of Halifax, which 
should be as a warning to us 
for all time. “It may be said 
now to England,” he wrote, 
‘Martha, Martha, thou art 
busy about many things, but 
one thing is necessary. To the 
question, What shall we do to 
be saved in this world? there 
is no other answer but this, 
Look to your moat. The first 
article of an Englishman’s 
political creed must be, that 
he believeth in the sea. With- 
out that there needeth no gen- 
eral council to pronounce him 
incapable of salvation here.” 
And there are those who would 
persuade us to surrender to all 
that “freedom of the sea,” 
rather than grant which we 
fought Napoleon for many 
weary years! 

The Germans, then, are like 
burglars improving their tools 
of assault. Dissatisfied with 
the centre-bit and jemmy of 
yesterday, they are determined 
to be better equipped  to- 
morrow. And let it be re- 
membered that the aim of this 
war was flat burglary and 
nothing else, The Germans 
long ago planned a vast ex- 
tension of territory, as we all 
know now, as we might all 
have known, had we pleased, 
before the war. And more 
eagerly still the Germans fixed 
their eyes upon the oolonies 
of England and France and 
Belgium. They saw in Africa 
and in the South Pacific an 
empire which they believed was 
ready to their hand, and three 
years of fighting do not seem 
to have checked their ambition, 
The evidence of greed is plain 
for all to see, In the pro- 
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nouncements made by Dr Solf, 
the Minister of Colonies, dur- 
ing the war, the demand for 
&® vast empire oversea is re- 
peated again andagain. ‘The 
one condition for a great 
state economically indepen- 
dent,” says he, “is to possess 
territories in all the zones. 
Therefore to have colonies in 
the sub-tropical region or in 
the tropics is a question of 
life and death for Germany.” 
The German Colonial Society 
supports Dr Solf with all 
its authority. It points out 
that after the war German 
agriculture and German in- 
dustry will require a vast 
amount of raw materials from 
overseas—eotton and wool, 
coffee and cocoa, copra, palm- 
oil, sesame, rubber, tropical 
woods, tanin, useful minerals, 
and the rest, and it finds it 
absolutely indispensable that 
all these should be supplied to 
Germany from her own colonies. 
Dr Delbriick, now somewhat 
chastened by the war, was bold 
enough in his demands two 
yearsago. “The first and most 
important of the national 
elaims which will be made at 
the conclusion of the peace, 
must be a very great colonial 
empire, a German India.” The 
wildest and the greediest of 
them all is Herr Paul Rohrbach, 
who will take anything he can 
get, barren or fertile. ‘ Let us 
admit,” says he, “that after 
the war the Belgian Congo will 
be found in our part of the 
booty. We need not ory aloud 
with enthusiasm to celebrate 
that acquisition. It is obvious 
that we must seize all the 
territories that it is possible to 
seize, for soil always has a 
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value. It will be worth while 
to take it, even though it has 
become a desert, for where 
once men have lived men may 
live again, though perhaps only 
after some generations.” Booty 
is a stroke of unconscious 
humour, but Herr Rohrbach 
interprets the clear ambition of 
all his compatriots, which is to 
put into the German sack 
whatever he can pick up. 
And this longing for colonies 
is in the German merely the 
lust of the dog in the manger. 
The Germans are jealous to 
the very core of their being. 
They must do what others are 
doing, even though they lack 
all the qualities essential for 
the task. Ceaselessly do they 
look upon England with the 
eye of envy. They see our 
colonies flourishing all the 
world over, and the sight fills 
them with an impotent rage. 


They know that they could not 
have achieved what England 
has achieved, even if they had 


been given the chance. And 
their irritation is increased by 
the conviction that they have 
not the means to rob England 
of her rightful possessions. 
The humane professors of Ger- 
many suggest that all France’s 
colonies should be stripped 
from her lest they should fall 
into the hands of England, a 
suggestion which proves that 
the professors of Germany have 
as little humour as_infor- 
mation. They donot even pre- 
tend to themselves that our 
colonies will easily fall into the 
capacious lap of the Fatherland. 
And yet the Germans would be 
wiseif they took the advicegiven 
them many years ago by Bis- 
marck, That astute statesman 
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knew the limitations of his own 
countrymen, and for a long 
while did his best to dissuade 
them from adventures over- 
seas. However, they were not 
to be denied; they thought 
that they might do whatever 
wiser, better men had done, 
and so they began a career of 
malign adventure. Wherever 
they went, they carried with 
them desolation. Thinking 
only of their own profit, they 
exploited without pity and 
without ruth the hapless na- 
tives who oame under their 
ill-omened sway. We all 
know what misery they 
brought to East Africa, where 
the name of the monstrous 
Karl Peters is written in 
letters of blood. This savage 
had but one plan of imposing 
his authority—the plan of 
murder; and though the sean- 
dal of his wrong-doing became 
so great that he was perforce 
recalled, the punishment in- 
flieted upon him was official 
merely, and he is to-day an 
honoured son of the Father- 
land, And his policy lived 
after him in Africa. In the 
course of a war, which was 
waged in 1905, no less than 
150,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren were put to the sword, that 
the majesty of the German 
name might net suffer eclipse. 

The exploits of the Germans 
among the Herreros are still 
fresher in our minds. In West 
Africa, as in East Africa, the 
Huns are content with nothing 
less than extermination. The 
ineffable von Trotha was a fit 
companion for Karl Peters. 
He thought murder a proof of 
valour; he spared neither sex 
nor age; and a proclamation 
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of his addressed to the tribes 
whom he butchered will be for 
ever remembered with shame. 
“ Within the German frontier,” 
said this ornament of chivalry, 
“every Herrero, with or with- 
out a rifle, will be shot, I will 
not take over any more women 
and children, but I will either 
drive them back to your people 
or have them shot.” This 
monster also was punished 
officially, and to no purpose. 
Atonement for such crimes is 
impossible, and it would not be 
wonderful if the name of the 
white man were execrated 
throughout the continent of 
Africa for the crimes which 
Germany has committed. 
Thus, wherever the Germans 
go, they disturb the work of 
civilisation. Lacking them- 
selves the tradition of a right 
Colonial policy, they vastly in- 
crease the difficulties of those 
who, like the English, are more 
prudently inspired. Truly they 
are mauvais coucheurs. In the 
South Seas, as in Africa, they 
have treated the natives with 
injustice and contempt. For 
more than fifty years they have 
troubled our peace, and perse- 
cuted those whom it was our 
duty to protect, The German 
firm, which was established in 
Samoa in 1861, was a pioneer 
not of commerce but of empire, 
“The Godeffroys of Hamburg,” 
wrote Miss Gordon-Cumming 
in 1878, “are the graballs of 
the Pacific. They are unscrup- 
ulous in all their ways. They 
supplant other traders, and 
secure their own footing by 
artfully fostering the inter- 
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national disputes which are 
ever smouldering among the 
Samoans, and then liberally 
supplying the combatants with 
arms and ammunition from 
their own arsenal at Liége. 
For these useful imports they 
accept payment in broad tracts 
of the most fertile land in 
Samoa.” Ever since the time 
of which Miss Gordon-Cum- 
ing wrote, the Germans, ad- 
mitted into the Pacific by the 
supineness of British Ministers 
of the Colonies, have done their 
best to destroy the trade of our 
Empire. They have not been 
content with “a place in the 
sun.” They have demanded 
for themselves all the sunshine. 
The Australians have fought 
them with a persistent courage, 
and not always with success. 
Our Government at home has 
been so desirous of keeping the 
peace at any price, that it has 
tamely endured the injustice of 
the Germans, who for their 
part have made no secret of 
their ambitions.| They were 
not content to take their share 
in the trade and prosperity of 
the Pacific. They wanted all. 
Herr Dernburg in a speech de- 
livered to the Reichstag thus 
sketched the ambition of Ger- 
many: “Australian competi- 
tion,” said he, “in the South 
Seas is very keen, and this 
competition will have to be 
driven off the field, since it 
will seriously restrict the 
market for German goods, 
unless large and fast steamers 
are available to maintain com- 
munication with the German 
colonies.” Herr Dernburg ob- 





1 To those who are interested in German intrigues we commend Mr C. B. 
Fletcher’s book, ‘The New Pacific’ (London: Macmillan & Co.), to which we 
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tained the subsidy for which 
he asked, the fast steamers 
were available, and before the 
war the English and Aus- 
tralians were in @ position of 
manifest inferiority. Worst of 
all, the confidence which ex- 
isted between the white men 
and the natives was gradually 
broken by the brutality of the 
Germans. A traveller, who 
visited Blanche Bay in German 
New Guinea in 1906, journeyed 
by a medern German road, 
“broad and well engineered, 
and not a single house the 
whole distance.” He found 
only the solitude which the 
German  colonisers ensure. 
“There were, however, hu- 
mans,” he wrote, “and I noted 
with regret that they not only 
left the road as I approached, 
but disappeared wholly in the 
jungle as though suspecting 
evil design on the part of 
every white man.” Nor let 
it be forgotten that the Ger- 
mans have acquired land in 
the South Seas by the most 
unscrupulous means. When 
Fiji was annexed by the 
British Government, a Com- 
mission was appointed to ex- 
amine all the claims to land 
in the island, and the German 
claims were rejected as “bogus 
or unproved.” This fact speaks 
eloquently for itself, and needs 
no comment, 

It is plain, therefore, that 
our ambitions and the am- 
bitions of the Germans have 
always been in conflict over- 
seas, Where they have at- 
tempted to govern according 
to the habit of Potsdam, we 
have respected the religious 
beliefs of the natives as well as 
their tenure ef the land. And 


we cannot hope for happiness 
and prosperity in Africa or 
the South Seas until the Ger- 
mans are totally excluded from 
the colonies which they held 
before the war, and which we 
hold to-day. We are old in 
the business of colonisation. 
We have behind us more than 
three hundred years of hard, 
bitter experience. We have 
squandered men and treasure 
in the adventure, and we have 
learned in strife and suffering 
the lessons of understanding 
and sympathy which are neces- 
sary for success. And then the 
Germans rush into our proper 
province, and claim to exclude 
all competitors from the South 
Seas. At last we have turned 
the tables upon our adversaries; 
we have driven them from the 
field in our turn, and we shall 
be faithless to our trust if ever 
we admit again the unwhole- 
some competition. 

General Smuts, in an admir- 
able address delivered before 
the Royal Geographical Society 
some weeks since, contrasted 
the aims of England and of 
Germany in the acquisition and 
management of colonies out of 
the fulness of his knowledge. 
He showed that the Germans 
were egoists always in conduct 
and in design. They wanted 
colonies, merely for the advan- 
tage in wealth and strength 
that they could extract from 
them. They aimed always at 
creating not flourishing ccm- 
munities but outposts of em- 
pire. And General Smuts 
illustrated his argument, as in 
duty bound, from the history 
of East Africa. There the in- 
tention of Germany was simple 
enough—“ the establiehment of 
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a great Central African Empire, 
comprising not only her own 
colonies before the war, but 
also all the English, French, 
Belgian, and Portuguese pos- 
sessions south of the Sahara 
and Lake Chad, and north of 
the Zambesi river in South 
Africa,” It was a modest plan, 
to be sure, which fortunately 
will exist nowhere else than 
on paper, And what would 
have been the result if Ger- 
many had realised her dreams 
of conquest? General Smuts 
tells us with no uncertainty. 
‘“‘This Central African block,” 
says he, “of which the maps 
are now in course of prepara- 
tion at the Colonial Office in 
Berlin, is intended, in the first 
place, to supply the economic 
requirements and raw materials 
of German industry; and, in 
the second and far more im- 
portant place, to become the 
recruiting- ground for vast 
native armies, the great value 
of which has been demon- 
strated in the tropical cam- 
paigns ef this war, especially 
in East Africa; while the nat- 
ural harbours in the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans will supply 
the naval and submarine bases 
from which both ocean routes 
will be dominated, and British 
and American sea-power be 
brought to naught.” 

Such is Germany’s ambi- 
tion, and now that we are 
warned in time, it is our 
first duty to foil that am- 
bition. No foolish complais- 
ance should persuade us to 
restore one yard of the old 
German colonies to the men 
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who misgoverned them. The 
territories which we and our 
dominions have seized must 
remain ours and theirs for 
ever. They must not be made 
things “to bargain with” at 
® peace conference. On our 
guardianship of them depends 
the future existence of the 
united British Empire, and 
the happiness of the native 
races who are under our charge. 
Think of what would become 
of the poor Africans and South 
Sea Islanders if they were re- 
turned to their ancient masters, 
the Huns! If the Huns chas- 
tised them with whips before, 
they would then chastise them 
with scorpions, and every 
stroke that fell upon them 
would fall upon our dishon- 
oured backs. However, we 
have driven the Germans from 
the last of their colonies, and 
as General Smuts says, “the 
young nations of the British 
Empire should not be asked 
to consent to the restoration 
to a militant Germany of fresh 
footholds for militarism in the 
southern hemisphere.” Assur- 
edly they should not—and here 
is another incentive for bring- 
ing the war to a triumphant 
conclusion. If we are content 
with anything less than a com- 
plete victory, if in a moment of 
weariness we accept a peace by 
agreement, not only shall we 
break our Empire in pieces, 
we shall surrender to the 
pitilessness of the Germans the 
native races who have trusted 
us, and have known, for an 
interval at least, the bless- 
ings of fair government. 
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